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DECLARATION OF THE PRINCIPLES OF 
INTERNATIONAL CO-OPERATION (UNESCO) 


Introduction : 


The Declaration of the principles of international 
cultural Co-operation was unanimously adopted by the 
General Conference of the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization at its fourteenth 
session, on 4 November 1966, the twentieth anniversary 
of the foundation of the Organization. The Declaration 
was proclaimed ‘to the end that governments, authori- 
ties, organizations, associations and institutions respon- 
sible for cultural activities may constantly be guided by 
these principles’. Its purpose is to advance ‘through the 
educational, scientific and cultural relations of the peo- 
ples of the world, the objectives of peace and welfare 
that are defined in the Charter of the United Nations’. 


The full text of the Declaration is given in the fol- 
lowing pages. 


At the same session the General Conference adopt- 
ed a resolution that ‘recommends this Declaration to 
the attention of Member States and Associate Members 
and invites them to publish the text of it in their res- 
pective languages and to ensure that it is distributed, 
displayed, read and commented on’. The resolution also 
'requests Member States to use their best efforts to im- 
plement the provisions of this Declaration, so that it 
may serve the cause of peace and the well-being of 
mankind’. 

The General Conference of the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization, met 
in Paris for its fourteenth session, this fourth day of 
November 1966, being the twentieth anniversary of the 


foundation of the Organization, 
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Recalling that the Constitution of the Organization 
declares that ‘since wars begin in the minds of men, 
it is in the minds of men that the defences of peace 
must be constructed' and that the peace must be found- 
ed, if it is not to fail, upon the intellectual and moral 
solidarity of mankind, 


Recalling that the Constitution also states that the 
wide diffusion of culture and the education of humanity 
for justice and liberty and peace are indispensable to 
the dignity of man and constitute a sacred duty which 
all the nations must fulfil in a spirit of mutual assis- 
tance and concern, 


Considering that the Organization's Member States, 
believing in the pursuit of truth and the free exchange 
of ideas and knowledge, have agreed and determined 
to develop and to increase the means of communica- 
tion between their peoples, 


Considering that, despite the technical advances 
which facilitate the development and dissemination of 
knowledge and ideas, ignorance of the way of life and 


customs of peoples still presents an obstacle to friend- - 


ship among the nations, to peaceful co-operation and to 
the progress of mankind. 


. Taking account of the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights, the Declaration of the Rights of the 
Child, the Declaration on the Granting of Independence 
to Colonial Countries and Peoples, the United Nations 
Declaration on the Elimination of all Forms of Racial 
Discrimination, the Declaration on the Promotion among 
Youth of the Ideals of Peace, Mutual Respect and Un- 
derstanding between Peoples, and the Declaration on 
the Inadmissibility of Intervention in the Domestic 
Affairs of States and the Protection of their Indepen- 
dence and Sovereignty, proclaimed successively by the 
General Assembly of the United Nations, 
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PRINCIPLES OF INTERNATIONAL CO-OPERATION 


Convinced by the experience of the Organization’s 
first twenty years that, if international cultural co-ope- 
ration is to be strengthened, its principles require to be 
affirmed, 


Proclaims this Declaration of the principles of inter- 
national cultural co-operation, to the end that govern- 
ments, authorities, organizations, associations and insti- 
tutions responsible for cultural activities may constantly 
be guided by these principles; and for the purpose, as 
set out in the Constitution of the Organization, of ad- 
vancing, through the educational, scientific and cultural 
relations of the peoples of the world, the objectives of 
peace and welfare that are defined in the Charter of 


the United Nations: 
| ARTICLE I 


1. Each culture has a dignity and value which must 
be respected and preserved. 

2. Every people has the right and the duty to deve- 
lop its culture. 

3. In their rich variety and diversity, and in the 


reciprocal influences they exert on one another, 
all cultures form part of the common heritage 


belonging to all mankind. 
ARTICLE II 


Nations shall endeavour to develop the various 
branches of culture side by side and, as far as possible, 
simultaneously, so as to establish a harmonious balance 


between technical progress and the intellectual and 
moral advancement of mankind. 


ARTICLE III 


-operation shall cover all 


International cultural co 
e activities relating to 


aspects of intellectual and creativ 
education. science and culture. 
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ARTICLE IV 


The aims of international cultural co-operation in its 
various forms, bilateral or multilateral, regional or uni- 
versal, shall be: 


1. To spread knowledge, to stimulate talent and to 
enrich cultures; 


2. To develop peaceful relations and friendship 
among the peoples and bring about a better 
understanding of each other's way of life; 


3. To contribute to the application of the principles 
set out in the United Nations Declarations that 
are recalled in the Preamble to this Declaration; 


4. To enable everyone to have access to knowledge, 
to enjoy the arts and literature of all peoples, to 
share in advances made in science in all parts of 
the world and in the resulting benefits, and to 
contribute to the enrichment of cultural life; 


5. To raise the level of the spiritual and material 
life of man in all parts of the world. 


ARTICLE V 


Cultural co-operation is a right and a duty for all 
peoples and all nations, which should share with one 
another their knowledge and skills. 


ARTICLE VI 


International co-operation, while promoting the en- 
richment of all cultures through its beneficent action, 
shall respect the distinctive character of each. 


ARTICLE VII 


l. Broad dissemination of ideas and knowledge, 
based on the freest exchange and discussion, is 
essential to creative activity, the pursuit of truth 
and the development of the personality. 
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PRINCIPLES OF INTERNATIONAL CO-OPERATION 


2. In cultural co-operation, stress shall be laid on 
ideas and values conducive to the creation of a 
climate of friendship and peace. Any mark of 
hostility in attitudes and in expression of opinion 
shall be avoided. Every effort shall be made, 
in presenting and disseminating information, to 
ensure its authenticity. 


ARTICLE VIII 


Cultural co-operation shall be carried on for the 
mutual benefit of all the nations practising it. Exchan- 
ges to which it gives rise shall be arranged in a spirit of 


. broad reciprocity. 


ARTICLE IX 


Cultural co-operation shall contribute to the esta- 
blishment of stable, long-term relations between peoples, 
which should be subjected as little as possible to the 
strains which may arise ia international life. 


ARTICLE X 


Cutlural co-operation shall be specially concerned 
with the moral and intellectual education of young peo- 
ple in a spirit of friendship, international understanding 
and peace and shall foster awareness among States of 
the need to stimulate talent and promote the training of 
the rising generations in the most varied sectors. 


ARTICLE XI 

1. In their cultural relations, States shall bear in 
mind the principles of the United Nations. In 
seeking to achieve international co-operation, 
they shall respect the sovereign equality of 
States and shall refrain from intervention in 
matters which are essentially within the domes- 
tic jurisdiction of any State. 

2. The principles of this Declaration shall be ap- 
plied with due regard for human rights and 
fundamental freedoms. 
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SECTION I: ARTICLES 
GRAMAS IN INDIAN MUSIC 


by 


Miss S, Srra, B.A., M.Lrrr., 
(Lecturer in Indian Music, University of Madras) 


Saptasvarastrayogramah murchanastvékavimsatih/ 
Tanah ekóna panchasadityétat svaramandalam//— (Narada $iksha) 


India has to her credit a musical science (Lakshana), hoary 
with antiquity that has remained fundamentally in tact through 
the different phases of its evolution. An amazing quantity of theo- 
retical data is preserved in the oldest available treatise, the Natya 
Sastra of Bharta muni. Though this work is mainly devoted to 
the exposition of the art of histrionics, it also expounds briefly the 
science of Indian music in an admirable manner. An elaborate 
theory of srutis (intervals) svaras (musical notes) and their mutual 
relations (Vadi-samvadi-vivadi), the primary scales and their 
derivatives (Gramas—murchanas—Jati), of rhythm and musical 
instruments has been dealt with in six chapters (28th Chap. 33rd 
Chap. N.S.). The fundamental principles that govern Indian 
music as it exists today, have been recognised centuries before. 
The foundations of melodic music with its life in the conception of 
raga, had been well laid as early as the 4th century B.C. and its 
erigins are to be sought in the consonance theory, so well treated 
bv Bharata. It is here in the pages of this treatise that one has 
to look for the details relating to the ancient music of India, in 
its theoretical aspects. 


The history of ancient Hindu music may be conveniently 
classified under two important phases of its development viz., 
(a) The pre raga périod when the Grama-mirchana-jati system 
was in prevalence. (b) The period which saw the birth of the con- 
cept of raga and the realisation of its melodic personality. 


It is common knowledge that the concépt of raga is one of 
the most beautiful concepts conceived by the musical genius of 
India. It is the vital and live concept that constitutes the very. 
essence of Indian music, both in the north and the south. There can 
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be no Indian music as it exists at present, without the ragas. Raga 
is a total expression of a definite sound picture which is capable 
of evoking a specific aesthetic mood. It is something more than 
a mere arrangement of intervals in a particular sequence. Matan- 
ga’s definition of raga, the earliest and the logical one of its kind, 
emphasises the emotional content of the raga. ‘Ranjakata’ is 
a quality, a fundamental attribute of a raga. In short, Raga is a 
musical value, representing the sum total of various intrinsic fac- 
tors, manipulated in an aesthetic manner. Musical compositions 
are composed in a raga and thereby a concrete shape is given to 
the abstract form of raga. With the advancement of musical 
knowledge, new ragas have sprung up in the gradual evolution 
of music and consequently Indian music of today is in possession 
of a rich variety of ragas of various descriptions, whose charm 
is immortalised in the musical forms. 


The evolution of the concept of rága discloses a remarkably 
jong but colourful history. The phenomenon of raga in the sense 
of a mode, with a definite melodie implication was not known 
during the period of Bharata. The term ‘raga’ as such was not 
used by the learned author, who had only dealt with gramas, mür- 
chanàs and jàtis which represented the scale system in vogue then. 
Of the three categories of scales, mentioned above the Gramas re- 
present the scales of Primary nature, from which are derived the 
mürchanas, which in turn are the source of jatis.! 


The source material of ragas is supplied by the jatis, which 
are thus the immediate forerunners of raga. The evolution of the 
grama itself is explained thus: .. 


Srutibhyastu svarah sarve/svarébhy6 gramasambhavah 
From the érutis are born the svaras, which constitute the gramas. 
And it is well known that the musical notes took their rise from 
ihe music of the Saman chants: 

Samavedat svarah jatah svarébhyo gramasambhavah 

Many of the salient features of our modern music may be 
traced to the music of the Saman chants. 


Though modern music in India has long outgrown the grama- 


mirchana-jati system and recognises a rich variety of ragas, that 


1. Gramah svarasamühah syanmirchanadeh samasraya (Sangita Rat- 
nikara IV, Chap. p. 99 sl. 1). 
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fact should in no way make us lose sight of the paramount signi- 
ficance attached to the concept of grama in the early history of 
the musical scale. Further, the fact that there exists perhaps not 
a single musical treatise that does not make any reference to grama, 
amply testifies to the historical and scientific nature of these scales. 
The importance of the grams lies in their being historically the 
earliest sampürna scales having a distinct tonal structure and 
more so, in their providing a scientific basis for all later scales to 
be derived from them. 


Bharata mentions two grámas — the shadja gràma and madh- 
yama gráma. From the descriptions of these two, available in the 
text of Natya Sastra it is unmistakably clear that they were regu- 
lar scales having the full complement of the sapta svaras, heard 
st specific distances in the sequence. The heptatonic nature of 
the gramas and also their theoretical function has been categori- 
cally defined by Bharata himself in the context of his treatment 
of the ten varieties of drama (da$a rüpaka). 


Jàtibhih $rutibhischaiva svarah gramatvamagatah/ 

yathà tatha vrittibhedaih kavyabandha bhavanti hi//5 
Gramau pürnasvarau dvau tu tathà vai shadjamadhyamau/ 
sarva vritti vinishpannau kavya bandhé tathütvimau//6 


(20th chapter Nütya$üstra — Kasi series) 


Just as the Vritti bhédas constitute a rhetorical composition, 
so also the svaras attain the status of grama by means of $rutis 
and jàtis. Sa grama and ma-gràma are two such seales which are 
not only sampürna but also repositories of all the svaras, in the 
same manner as the Kavya bandha which is a storehouse of all the 
Vrittis. These $lókàs, indicate in a nutshell, the significant part 
played by the grama. The whole science of our music emerged 
as it were from the gràmas and the intervals figuring in them. 


Taking the idea of the ślōkās enumerated above, Matanga 


condensed it into an aphorism and gave the oft quoted definition 
of grama, 


Samüha vàchinau gramau/ svara Srutyadi samyutau// 
yathà kutumbhinah sarva eki bhütvà vasanti hi/ 


sarva lókeshu sa grámó yatra nityam vyavasthitah 


(Brhaddesi — P. 10. Slo. 20): 
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This interpretation contains more or less a similar idea. Just 
as people live in a group, in a village (grama) similarly the svaras 
are said to belong to a grama in music. The term grama has been 
used by Matanga to give a collective sense. That the function 
of grama lay in defining the Srutis, svaras, mürchanas, tanas, and 
játis is also emphasised. In his gloss on Natya Sastra, Abhinava- 
gupta says that a grama,? contextually refers to the collection of 
Sapta svaras starting from shadja and that a grama may also be 
designated a ‘Jati Samudaya’ or a collection of Jathis. "The Jatis 
were derived from the two gramas which represented the excel- 
lent and attractive combinations of sampurna svaras.”  Yathà 
vichitra sannivesatalambhana sundaratamasampurnasvarasamudaya 
rupat grama dvayadvihbhaga kalpanaya jatyamSakanam purna- 
purnadi svarabhédabhajam prasava he// 


It is in the collective sense that the term grama came to be un- 
derstood from the time of Matanga (4th cent. A.D.) and this circum- 
stance coincided with the birth of the concept of raga. The later 
definitions of grama are based on that of Matanga, which has re- 
duced it to the status of a mere collection of all the Suddhavikrita 
svaras or a complete scale. However a study of all the available 
definitions of the grama in relation to the actual descriptions of the 
Shadja grama and madhyama grama clearly points out the two 
conceptions of the grama. Firstly, the earlier conception under- 
stands it as a full fledged scale of seven svaras, with well-defined 
relations. The sa grama and ma grama were two such popular 
scales which were largely used in Bharata's dramatic representa- 
tion? When the concept of raga emerged with its melodic conno- 
tation, the gramas became less important and come to lose ground 
in gradual stages. However sa grama continued as the standard scale 
of reference and all the intervals used in the raga system were 
easily obtainable from the gamut of sa grama; Thus the sa grama 
came to be understood as the svarasamüha representing an encyclo- 
paedie collection of all the Suddha Vikrita svaras. Historically 


however, this later definition of gráma in the sense of svarasamüha 
developed from its earlier and stricter 


or a complete scale of notes, 
d scale of a heptatonic nature. 


musical meaning of a recognise 


2. Natya Sastra, Vol. II, Gaekwad Oriental Series, 18th Chap. p. 409. 
Comm. 


3. Mukhé tu madhyamagramah shadjam pratimukhé smrtah// 
(Natya Sastra 32nd Adhy. 435) 
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Similarly in Western music, the term Gama ut, signified “all the 
tones from Gamma’, meaning the entire scale. ‘Gamma’ in French 
and Gamut in English still connote the complete range or scale of 
notes. But in the Guidonian terminology ‘Gammaut’ denoted the 
scale beginning from the ut—which was the lowest tone of the 
scale. Anyway it is possible to trace the terms Gamma and gamut 
to the’ grama of Indian music. Thus the gràma originally con- 
veyed a stricter musical sense and later came to be understood in 
a general sense. 


Of the three gramas, Bharata mentions and describes only 
the sa grama and ma grama while Vayupurana, Narada siksha, 
Sangita makaranda, Sangita Ratnakara, and other later treatises 
speak of the Gandhara grama also. It is evident from the text 
of NatyaSástra that Bharata had no knowledge of the ga-grama, 
and it is probable that it fell into oblivion long before the author's 
time. Dattila who was claimed to be done one of the sons and 
pupils of Bharata and who was again earlier than Matanga, as 
the latter has quoted the former frequently, makes a passing refe- 
rence to this grama. Perhaps the earliest reference to this grama 
is to be found in the small work ‘Narada siksha’, the date of which 
is still a matter of speculation. The fact that ragas have been re- 
ferred to in the above work will subscribe to the theory ol assign- 
ing the work to post Bharata period. On the other hand, the 
work is written in an archaic language and itself purports to be 
a detailed account of the music of the Sama Vēda and its svaras* 
As such the date of this siksha may also be fixed earlier than 
Natya Śāśtrā. 


Though it is with reference to the sa grama that the svaras of 
ma grama and ga grama have always been spoken, it need not be 
taken for granted that the latter two emerged later than the for- 
mer. The order in which they are referred to and treated, has 
nothing to do with their order of emergence. Sa grama was rightly 
held in paramount position owing to its intrinsic merits while it 
is to be conceded that ga grama was the oldest of the three and 
was also the first grama to become unpopular. Scholars are of the 
op'nion that the original tetrachord used in the music of Rig Vedic 
hymns viz, G R S N ... suggested the ga grama, while the sa 


4. S&mavédé tu vakshyamy svaranam charitam yathà 
alpagrantham prabhiitartham éravyam vedángamuttaram 


(Nürada siksha sl. 15). 
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gráma and ma grama represented the rearrangement of ihe svarás 
of the sáman scale. It may be of interest to note that sa, ma and 
ga were the initial and starting notes of the shadja, madhyama 
and gandhara gramas respectively. The existence of these scales 
each with a different starting note, obviously points out that the 
concept of àdhàra shadja or the tonic note and also the practice 
of singing to a fundamental drone had not emerged during the 
period. Further it was quite possible to tune the harps to the 
different notes of the grāmās and by starting on the respective 
string, the grama was played. 
Shadjatvéna grhito yah shadjagráme dhvanirbhavét/ 

(Dattilam P. 2. Slo. 12) 
In the sa-gráma, the note sa is the graha or the starter. 


Whatever be the order of their emergence or existence, it is 
the sa-gráma that was first defined in a scientific manner in terms 
of the sruti values of the seven svaras. The practice of evaluating 
the intervals of the notes in terms of srutis, is first seen in the 
description of the organic structure of the sa-grama and again only 
with reference to these values expressed in srutis, the notes of 
the other two gramas were described. The seven svarás occur in 
the following sequences in the three gramas and their intervals, 
measured in terms of Srutis, are given below: 


s r g m p d n 
Sa grāma 4 3 2 4 4 3 2 
Ma grāma 4 3 2 4 3 4 2 
Ga grāma 3 2 4 3 3 3 4 


In the sa-gāma, sa stands at an interval of 4 srutis from ni (9/8), 
ri is at trigruti interval (10/9) from sa, ga at a dvisruti interval 
(16/15) from ri, ma at a chatuéruti interval (9/8) from ga, pa at 
a chaturgruti interval from ma, dha is at a distance of 3 érutis 
(10/9) from pa while between d and ni, exists a dvisruti interval 
(16/15). Of these sa and pa, ga and ni, pa and sa, sa and ma are 


According to Bharata, the notes which are separated 


samvadis. 
hy an interval of 9 or 13 éruties from one another, are consonants 
20 érutis, are Vivadi or disso- 


and those standing at a distance of 

nant, while the rest are called anuvadi or assonant. The sa grama 

has the merit of having the fundamental consonances, that of fifth and 

fourth in its scale. which endow a strong tonal basis to the structure. 
The scale of ma grama is identical with that of a sa grama 

except for the fact that the panchama of ma grama is lowered by 
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one śruti; And this smallest difference of one sruti is called the 
‘pramana $ruti' as it has served as a measure or pramana and 
unit of evaluating the size of other intervals in the scale. The 
reduced pa of ma-grama is heard at the 16th $rutistzna instead 
of the 17th niyata position as in sa-grama and is called by Bharata, 
as Trigruti Pa, and by later writers as Vikrita: pa, Chyuta pa, 
Laghupa, Kaigiki pa, mridu pa and Chyuta panchama ma. "Though 
the fundamental consonance of the fifth is impaired in ma-grama, 
it is amply rectified by the reduced pa having a samvadi in trisruti 
ri, its fourth below. The other samvadi svaras in ma gráma are 
sa and ma, ri and dha, and ga and ni. The lowering of a &ruti in 
the case of pa, serves to increase the value of the next note, dha 
which now becomes chatusruti. If we start the ma-grama from 
the sa of sa-grama, it can be easily played by changing the initial 
minor third of sa-grama into a major third. This can be done by 
sharpening the ga, by two sruties and make it chatusruti. Ma- 
grāma is also obtained simply by inversing the intervals of pa 
and dha of sa-grama. It is incidentally made clear that the slight- 
est alteration in the sequence of intervals, gives rise to a modi- 
fied scale of notes and it is this negligible modification with respect 
to the panchama of sa-grama that has justified the existence of 
Ma-grama. 
The theory of gráma was inextricably linked with the theory 
of 22 Srutis and both were complementary in nature. The 22 
&rutis were dependent on the sa grama and ma grama, while the 
three grámàs themselves represented the three distinct allocations 
of the 22 éruties over the sapta svaras in a particular sequence. 
Again the system of 22 sruties was used to evaluate the relations 
of the various notes in the grama. The knowledge of the 22 dis- 
tinguishable pitches in a scale was revealed to our ancient musico- 
legists when they adopted the cyclic progressions of Fifth and 
Fourth, commonly known as Shadja panchama bhàva and shadja 
madhyama bhàva. The svaras used in the sa-gráma and ma-gràma 
were those derived in the series of Fifth and Fourths. The pro- 
cess of taking the fifth of each note of a cycle as the tonic note 
and its panchama determined, was continued up to the 12th cycle 
in each case. The last note of the cycle of Fifth, and the 11th 
and 12th notes of the evcle of Fourth yield respectively the three 
notes víz.. sa, sharper by a pramàna &ruti. pa reduced by a pra- 
mina éruti and sa flattened by an interval of comma. When sa 
and pa became immutable, the remaining 20 Srutis were distri- 
buted at the rate of two for each of the ten svarasthanas. The 
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ten sets of twin notes were thus derived and of these, the note of 
lower pitch constituting the twin is got in the cycle of fourths 
while the note of higher pitch is obtained in the cycie of fifths. 
Further the notes of a twin are separated by an interval of “pra- 
mana éruti or comma. That the sruti is not a fixed unit, is made 
clear by the realisation of the three sizes of the eka sruti interval, 
which Bharata has demonstrated with the help of his Dhruva vina 
and chala vina experiment. In order to prove the validity of the 
theory of 22 érutis and also to illustrate the 3 sizes of the eka 
sruti interval, Bharata resorts to the experiment on the seven 
stringed vinas of harp type. The pramana Sruti (81/80) which 
is ekasruti interval of the smallest size, has been immortalised in 
the magrama as the Trisruti pa and Bharata’s aim was to demon- 
strate at the outset, this small difference of a sruti and thereby 
mark the distinction between the sa grama and ma giama. The 
two vinas namely the Dhruva vina and chala vina, provided with 
seven strings and alike in all respects, are tuned to the notes of 
the sa gráma. By making the tuning of Dhruva vina constant and 
by successively reducing the pitch of the notes of the chala vina 
in four stages, and starting the initial change from pa, the know- 
ledge of the three types of ekasruti interval of values 81/80, 25/24, 
256/243, was easily comprehended. Since the pramfna struti of 81/ 
80 value could be easily demonstrated straightaway by starting the 
reduction of the sa grama panchama, Bharata advocates the low- 
ering in each case with the panchama string of the chala vina. 
Though as many as 10 pramana érutis exist in the scale of 22 
$rutis, the one that marks off the ma grama from sagrama has 
almost become the proverbial one. It is interesting at the same 
time, how such a tiny difference in pitch could ever give rise to 
a distinct scale as such and much less to its popularity. In the 
process of scale building in the different musical systems, inter- 
vals less than a semitone have always been considered as con- 
ducive to ornamentation only. And the use of tones and semi tones 
had been the prevailing steps in the early scales. However from 
the instrumental point of view, the tri$ruti pa would not offer 
any palpable difficulty as the strings of the harp vinas could be 
easily tuned to the scale of ma grama and played. 

It must be at the same time remembered that the notes of the 
grāmās had been alloted distinct sruti values and the conception 
of sa and pa as equally variable in their size, lends support to 
the existencé of ma grama as a prac 
the sruti values of the sa grama svaras, 


tical scale. While defining 
Bharata starts the sequence 
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from ri viz. 37 288 4ma 4pa 3dha 2ni 45$, And again when he des- 
cribes the pramana $ruti, he enumerates the $ruti values from sa 
(Le. from n-s) as 458 3r 28a qma 4pa 39ha 2ni, The absolute values 
of the intervals in terms of $rutis have been laid down clearly 
and also the fact that the interval always precedes a note, has 
been emphasised by the author's above enumeration. Since the 
concept of octave as understood in later times and the idea of 
the fundamental tonic, had not emerged during the period of 
grámàs, the need was there to specify the starting notes of the 
scales, and all the notes including sa, had to be given the fixed 
values. 


While the svarás of sa-gráma were considered as Suddha, in 
as much as the svarās were heard in the niyata stands viz. 4th, 
1th, 9th, 13th, 17th, 20th and 22nd, the trisruti pa of ma-gràma 
occupying the penultimate sruti of pa and heard in the 16th sruti 
sthana was considered as vikrita. 


Suddha vikritarüpena dvividhasvara prayégavasat 
suddhasrayatvat shadjagrama àdimo, vikritasryatvat 
dvitiyo madhyama gràma ityupa padhyata iti// 

(S.R. I Chap. Kallinatha's Comm. p. 99. sl. 2.) 


The terms $uddha and vikrita svaras convey a different connota- 
tion at present, and the ancient conception of the svaras of 
sa-grama as $uddha, was based on the then prevailing musical 
notions and sacred tradition. It will be worthy of interest to 
note that Bharata neither speaks of sa-grama as a Suddha scale 
much less its notes, as $uddha, nor refers to the Vikrita svaras 
as much. However by the device of sadharana, he was able to 
realise the intermediate notes, Antara and kakali. He has all 
along treated sa-grama as a standard scale having fixed values 
with reference to which, are described the ma grama svaras. 


Of the two gramas, the most important is shadja grama. 


Ubhayorgramayérmadhyé mukhyatvam kasya gamyaté/ 
Shadjavahi cha mukhyatvam vachananmuneh/ 

(Brhaddési, p. 21) 
The significance of this scale lies in the fact of its being the pri- 
mordial scale bearing a scientific definition. 'The sound tonal 
structure of sa-gráma enhances its merit. A good sequence of 
intervals, with a leading chatuSruti interval followed bv a triégruti, 
Dvi$ruti, two chatuSruti intervals in succession, a trigruti and a 
dvigruti is itself a beautiful melodic pattern. The chatusruti inter- 
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val which separates the fourth from the true fifth is an agreeable 
interval next to the famous concordances. Any musical scale that 
has the preponderance of such intervals, occurring in an agreeable 
succession has its own excellence. Thus the mutual relations of 
tones within a scale is emphasised in Indian music rather than 
the tones themselves. Again sa-grama has its additional merit 
in that it has the starting note in sa, the svara that came to re- 
main as the key note for all ragas. From the technical point of 
view, the sa-grama, was taken as the standard scale of reference. 
The consonance of fifth and of fourth were well established here, 
whereas the other two gramas did not have this advantage and 
hence slowly made way for the sa-grama to represent the tonal 
system. It is rightly claimed by Rama amātya that all the desi 
ragas, noted for their manifold power of expression, were derived 
from sa-grama. It will be clear that the svaras of the other two 
gramas were already represented in the mürchanas of sa grama. 
The éuddha scale of Ancient Tamil music is the ma mürchana of 
both sa gràma, and ma gràma. 


The gándhàra gràma fell out of use long before Bharata and 
represented yet another arrangement of 22 $rutis among the 
sapta svarüs. It is the same as the dha murchana of sa-grama. 
The ga murchana of ga grama fairly corresponds to modern Todi 
with vakrita pa and without the regular pa. Though referred to 
in the Mahabharata and Vayapurana, it is in Sangita Makaranda 
and Sangita Ratnakara, that we get a regular description of this 
scale, which has unanimously been accepted as having gone to 
Indraloka. But neither of the authors of these treatises explains, 
whether the notes of ga grama are referable to sa gràma or ma 
gràma; The fact that ma grama is spoken with reference to the 
sa grama and that the structure of ga grama is defined by Narada 
only after the elucidation of ma grama, justifies the treatment 
of this heavenly scale in terms of the sa-grama svaras. The 
following description of the grama is available in sangita Maka- 
randa. If ga takes one sruti from ri and ma, dha one sruti of 
pa, and ni one sruti of dha and sa each, it is gandhara grama.5 


Of the seven Murchanas of ga grama, the ga, sa and ni mür- 
chanàs are workable and approximate to well known scales. Ex- 
cept for the absence of sa-pa consonance, the scale of ga murchana 
is perfect and the pairs of notes: sa and ma, ri and dha, ga and 


5. Sangita Makaranda, p. 5. Sl. 54 & 55. 
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ni are samvadis. The succession of three minor tones is respon- 
sible for the dissonant character of some of the murchanas, which 
suffer from the loss of fundamental consonances. It may be re- 
called that all the murchanas of sa grama are workable and have 
a prima facie musical value. They take the well known intervals 
in an attractive sequence. Since this important feature is lacking 
in the ga grama and its murchanas, the scale fell into oblivion. 
However, the intervals figuring in these scales are easily dis- 
covered in some of our ragas. The popularity of a scale depends 
not only on its intrinsic musical worth but also in its potentiality 
to give birth to a recognisable number of derivative scales, with 
singable notes. Harikambhoji, Sankarabharana, Kharaharapriya 
etc. may be mentioned as instances of melas having a large num- 
ber of janyas to their credit. In certain cases, the janyas excel 
the parent scales from the musical stand point. It is to be noted 
incidentally that in spite of the absence of the correct panchama 
(true fifth), the two scales, ma grama and ga gràma, have given 
rise to interesting murchanas. 


Narada Siksha speaks of the sapta mürchanas and fifteen tànàs 
of ga gràma. 


Nanda visala sumukhi chitra chitravati sukha/ 
Alapi chátha vijneyadévanam sapta miirchanah// 


As pointed out elsewhere, murchanas were derived from 
each of the gramas. By taking each note of the grama as the 
tonic, and repeating the original order of intervals, seven new 
scales called murchanas were derived. These scales are charac- 
terised by a regular ascent and descent and may be described as 
the modes which unfold the different cross sections of a grama. 
It is however very interesting to note that the initial notes of the 
murchanas in the respective gramas happen to be in the descend- 
ing order of pitch, while the scales themselves have an ascent 
through the sapta svaras. This circumstance gives us a clue to 
the descending nature of the svaras in a grama though no writer 
of authority seems to have made any pointed reference to that 
fact. It is generally conceded that the descending sAma—gana 


scale with the notes mgrsdn P provided the basis for the later 
shadjagrama, and the ‘nidhana 


prakriti’ of all early music, justi- 
fied the descending nature of 


grama music. 


The names of the 14 murchanas and their modern equivalents 
are given on pages 17-18. 


e'g 


[Table I: Showing the raurchanas and jatis of sa-gramaj 








= s r g m P dha ni à 
Sa grina: 4 3 2 4 4 3 2 
Name of the Their modern Jatis derived from 
mürchana Tie values. GE phe; INQUE avaras equivalents the mürchanas 
e i e a i iH MM ———————————————————————Á——M— 
1. Uttaramandra s T g m p d n Kharaharapriya 
4 3 2 t 4 3 2 
2. Rajani n s r g m p d Sankarabharana 
2 4 8 2 4 4 3 
3. Uttarayata d n s r g m p Todi with Vikrita pa 1. Shādji 
3 2 4 3 2 4 4 
4. Suddhashadji p d n s r g m Natabhairavi 2. Arshabhi 
4 3 2 4 3 2 4 
5. Matsarikrit m p d n 8 r g Harikambhoji 3. Shadjamadhyamàa 
4 4 3 2 4 3 2 
6. Asvakranta g m P d n s r Kalyani 4. Naishadi 
2 4 4 3 2 4 3 5. Shadjédicyava 
7. Abhirudgata T g m p d n s Todi with true fifth 6. Dhaivati 
3 2 4 4 3 2 4 


1T. Shadja kaisiki. This 
Jati is formed by 
the samsarga of 


Shadji & Gāndhāri 
a ee res pare 


[Table 0: Showing the mürchanas and játis of ma grama] 


OE ama 
- m p d n s r g 
Ma grama: 4 3 4 4 3 2 
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Identical sa grama Jatis derived from 


ihe mürcbanas 


Madhyamodicyava 
Andhri 


Gàndhàrapanchemi 
Kaisiki 


Kalópanatá 
Panchami 
Madhyama 


Karmaravi 


Gàndhiari 
Gandharedicyava 


Nandayanti 


rcx ÁN "Thi d 
eir modern 
ipea of the The values of the sapta svaras nasivslenis mürchanas 
chana i ag cee et ELM 
——————————— 
1. Sowviri m p d n s r g Harikambhoji Maisarikrit 1. 
4 3 4 2 4 3 2 2 
2. Harinasva g m p d n s xr Kalyani Aswakranta 3. 
2 4 3 4 2 4 3 4. 
3. Kalópanatà r g m p d n s Todi Abhirudgata 5. 
3 2 4 3 4 D 4 ^ 6. 
1s 
4. Suddhamadhyà s r g m p d n  XEharaharapriya with Sa grāma with 8. 
4 3 2 4 3 4 2 Vikrita pa Vikrjta pa 
5. Margi n S r E m p d Major diatonic scale Ranjani (same 
2 4 3 2 4 3 4 Sankarabharana as Rajani) 
6. Powravi d n s r z m p Uttarayata 9. 
4 2 4 3 2 4 3 Todi with Vikrita pa 10. 
7. Hrishyaka p d n s x g m Suddha shadja 11. 
3 4 2 4 3 2 4 Natabhairavi 
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It will be seen from the above table that the ma murchana of 
ma grama, Souviri is the same as the modern Harikambhoji with 
trigruti ri (10/9) and is identical with the Matsarikrit, the ma mur- 
chana of sa. gráma with chatu$ruti ri (9/8). The ni mirchana 
(Margi) of Ma. grama is the major diatonic scale, while Rajani 
is the same as our Sankarabharana. The Suddha madhya mur- 
chana is kharaharapriya with vikrita pa (40/27). Shadja grama 
roughly corresponds to the 22nd mela. Except for the minute 
difference in the sruti values of certain notes, the seven murchanas 
were found to be identical and hence repetitions. But it is ex- 
tremely interesting to note that the jatis, madhyama and panchami 
are derived from the single murchana ‘kalépanata’, which is identi- 
cal with the Abhrudgata murchana of sa grama. Though pouravi 
and uttarüyatà have similar notes, each has given rise to two diff- 
erent játis viz—Gandhari and Shadji respectively. From out of 
the 14 mürchanás, excepting the three viz. Rajani, uttaramandra 
and Margi, the remaining 11 mürchanàs have provided the basis for 
the 18 jatis, of which the sudha jatis are seven, the Vikrita or sam- 
sargaja jatis eleven. 

The jatis seem to be melodic themes having a specific 
lokshana definable in terms of the graha (starting note) amsa (the 
jiva svara) nyasa (ending note) apanyasa, vinyasa, shadava. ouda- 
va, alpatva and bahutva. Much emphasis is placed on the use 
of the amsa svaras and the jatis are classified according to the 
function and quantity of amsa svaras present in them. In Shadja 
madhyama jati, all the seven svaras are described as amsa svaras. 
Since Jatis have been assigned particular rasas, it is quite reaso- 
nable that the Jatis form the earlier melodic counterparts of the 
ragas derived from them. The employment of the various traits, 
suggested the effective character or mood of each Jati and it is 
here the raga steps in. Just as a number of janyaragas having 
different melodic individuality, are derived from the same parent 
mela with the same ardhana and avaróhana pattern, more than 
two jathis with a different lakshana are traceable to a single mur- 
chana. The factors which determine the individuality of a jat 
are not contemplated in the definition of a mürchana which pre *- 
cribes a natural ascent and descent of sapta svaras. 


If the gráma laid down the absolute éruti positions niyata- 
sthana of svaras and also their sizes to be used in the scales that 
belonged to it, the mürchana comprehended the different tonal 
relations of the notes of the gráma within the octave by resort- 
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ing to the change in the tonic. Thus the concept of mürchana 
serves to explain (a) the theory of relative pitch of notes (b) the 
idea of modal shift of tonic and the importance of the mutual 
relations of notes in a scale as also that of the tonic. The janaka- 
janya system of raga classification is based on the principle of 
grama-murchana-jati system. The grāmās and mürchanas remain 
the original sources for the concept of mela, except for the slight 
difference in the nomenclature. 


One point emerges from the study of the ancient Hindu scales, 
The note pa is a highly concordant and stable note in a melodic 
sequence and if it suffers even a minute change of a negligible 
character, the particular tonal construction is also affected. If 
sa is a note of reference to all the notes in the scale and a basic 
note, the sa-pa consonance is the fundamental interval that gives 
a strong tonal basis to the scale as a whole. Musical scales where- 
in the melodic succession of notes prevails, flourish mainly because 
of the presence of natural consonances. This is amply borne out 
by the exit of ma grama and ga grama as such. 


It must however be mentioned that, the term grāma as such 
may not be prevalent at present. The intervals comprehended by 
these ancient scales of scientific nature may be recognised in our 
ragas. The prati madhyama melas and the ragas taking both the 
madhyamas, may be traced to the Ma. grama while the Vikrita pa 
as an interval under the name of Vikrita panchama madhyama 
was popular in the post Ratnakar period. The ancient terminology 
is no longer helpful in explaining the progressive nature of our 
music, its evolving styles and technique of expression. However 
the principle of gráma mürchana and jati is very much alive and 
is surviving in their modern counter parts 


THE TRAGIC THEME IN TAMIL LITERATURE 
by 


Dr. N. SUBRAHMANIAN, M.A., PH.D. 
(Reader in Indian History, University of Madras) 


The purpose of literature has been variously understood; but 
it has a complex role in which its moral, aesthetic and intellectual 
functions overlap. While individual literary works serve one or 
more of these functions in varying degrees, elevating and ennobling 
man seems to be an unfailing theme of literature, It is in a sense, 
an essentially moral function for, through literature, the human 
personality undergoes a chastening experience. The exact quality 
of this experience has been differently identified by different socie- 
ties and hence the nature of the literature they create also tends 
to differ. It is one aspect of this literary experience that I propose 
to study in this paper and that is the ‘tragic theme’, 


The ancient Greeks viewed tragic drama as the best means 
to human ennoblement; this view is summed up by Aristotle who 
claimed that Catharsis could ‘purge the mind of baser passions and 
fill it with noble emotions’; purgation, therefore, was to him, the 
end or aim of tragedy. But he also says that pity and fear are 
the feelings of the spectators of a tragic drama; it may be pity 
for the hero and fear for themselves lest a similar fate befall them. 
Milton said “Tragedy hath ever been held the gravest, moralest 
and most profitable of all other poems; therefore said by Aristotle 
to be of power, by raising pity and fear, to terror, to purge the 
mind of these and such like passions;...--- for so in physick, things 
of melancholick hue and quality are used against melancholy, sour 
against sour, salt to remove salt humours.” The Aristotelian ex- 
planation justified Aeschylus, Sophocles and Euripides and paved 
the way for later Eurovean drama as typified in Shakespeare and 
Goethe. Hamlet and Faust were the offspring of this tradition. 
"The sorrows of werther’ and the whole German literary tradition 
were influenced by the philosophy of Selbstaatung. 

On the contrarv. Sanskrit tradition frankly objected to tragedy 


and accordingly contrived to end all plays on a pleasant note. The 
Sanskritists perhaps believed that the tragic end would exhibit 
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suffering to an inartistic degree leading to morbid sensitiveness 
which may be dysfunctional in terms of the individual or society. 
The greatest Sanskrit play Sakuntalam ends on a happy note; 
but if it could shed part of Act VI and the whole of Act VII, the 
rest would have been a great tragic theme, for Dushyantha who 
put Sakuntala away was ‘marching towards crime with the monst- 
rous innocence of Oedipus'; and such an end would have entitled 
endless anguish to the remembering king. But in fact, Sakuntalam 
is tragedy averted. 


But there is a marked deviation in Tamil dramatic tradition 
in this regard. From the start Tamil literary tradition included 
Iyal, Isai and Nütakam-—literature, music and drama.  Ahattinai 
which is dramatic in its essentials, does not eschew pathos of the 
tragic type which is noticeable in Iruttal (the wife passively en- 
during the absence of her husband), as well as Irangal (the wife 
being sorry for herself while the husband is away); in Purattinai 
also, a tragic situation develops around the widow dying with her 
husband. Tragedy proper consists in carrying a tragic theme to 
its logical conclusion despite any sentimental consideration to the 
contrary. Again, suffering in the nature of remorse or nemesis 
or consequent on poetic justice cannot constitute tragedy. T'olküp- 
piam which sets the literary norms, and works of literature like the 
Silappadiküram do not object to carrying the tragic theme to its 
logical necessity. To take the epic first, Ilahgo Adigal makes the 
Puhar, Madurai and Vanji Kandams components of an integrated 
tragic drama. Good drama, according to Aristotle, is to have a 
beginning, a middle and an end i.e., must have an order: the order 
in Silappadiküram is seen not only in time but in theme and in 
scheme. Kannagi's forbearance in the face of Kóvalan's attachment 
to Madhavi is Iruttal; and her death after her husband's passing 
away signifies the Sati. the Pattini. The execution of Kévalan is 
followed bv the deaths of the King, the Queen, and Kannagi—the 
stage is almost like the Shakespearean tragic stage, full of dead 
bodies. Here the deaths do not issue from poetic justice; instead 
they constitute the natural culmination of the complex of human 
relations. The goldsmith’s end like Iago’s is not even mentioned. 


and the deaths of Kannagi or Kópperundévi cannot be morally 
explained. 


So the Tamil dramatic tradition has not b. 


arred the tragic finale 
on aesthetic or moral grounds, 
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There is another reason why Silappadikaram should be treated 
as a fitting example of ‘tragic drama’. According to Sir William 
Ridgeway “tragedy is funeral performance at the grave of a war- 
rior.’ In fact Vaiüjikkündam provides the culmination to the tragic 
story preceding it and is Sati or Mahasati worship. The Mahasati 
has been treated as a hero; and the memorial stone is put up as 
much for the Sati as for the dead warrior. It has been observed 
that “even the most definitely epic or heroic stories seem always 
to have in them a dirge or a sacred tomb, eg., Antigone, Persae. 
Thus it seems normal to tragedy to contain a dirge or a tomb ritual 
and to act the aition (ie. the origin of some rite or custom) of it”. 
The ritual lamentation over a death asin Välttukkädai in Silappadi- 
karam and a sacred or heroic tomb of Kannagi make that epic an 
ideal tragic drama. And above all, apart from the Cathartic effect, 
“he fear of the unknown fate’ would be generated especially when 
it is specifically stated that "Ülvinai vanduruthum' ie. Fate will 


insist and compel. 


The tragic theme is inherent in Tamil literary genius; Kamban 
makes Mandédari die with her lord on the field of battle and 
Kachchiappar treats Padumakémalai similarly. These are depar- 
tures from the Sanskrit prototypes. This is sanctioned by Tol- 
kàppiar's provision of Sati in Purattinai. 


Though Adiyarkkunallar, the commentator on the Silappadi- 
küram cites a vast literature in Tamil on dramaturgy, there is no 
extant Tamil play, ancient or medieval The modern grammarian 
of 'Tamil drama Paritimal Kalaifar (V. G. Süryanárayana Sastri) 


provided for tragedy in his Nátakaviyal; and he wrote the earliest 
m; and his chief disciple Balarama Iyer 


extant tragedy: Mana vijaya 
followed with the first Tamil tragedy in prose: Dasaratan Tavaru. 


THE CULT OF THE FAMILY GODDESS 


by 


Dr. M. S. GoPALAKRISHNAN, M.A., Px.D., 
(Head of the Dept. of Anthropology, University of Madras) 


The ancient cult of the Mother Goddess is based on the earliest 
feminine manifestation of God. The symbolism of the Mother 
Goddess is seen to be a persistent feature of the archeological re- 
cord of the Neolithic age and appears to have a very wide disper- 
sal among the early civilizations of the Old World in general. 
The association of the Mother Goddess with the peoples having 
settled agriculutral economy on the one hand and matrilineal kin- 
ship structures and behavioural patterns on the other hand no 
longer holds the serious attention of modern anthropologists. The 
ubiquity of the mother goddess cult among patrilineal societies 
which constitute the majority of the population is attributed most 
probably to its entrenched position and antiquity rather than to the 
high status of woman in matrilineal societies. In the final analy- 
sis the question is no longer the type of religion and its associated 
patterns of society that was the original form but merely their 
relative significance in their socio-cultural milieu. We no longer 
go into the question of whether the mother goddess came first 
and the father god came later or if both of them appeared side by 
side but merely take them as they exist and set about finding how 
they fit into the context of the socio-cultural world of which they 
form an integral part. And among such beliefs and practices of 


the Mother Goddess cult the place and significance of the suman- 
gali has a unique importance. 


Sumangali or family goddess cults are common in Southern 
India. These with their associated beliefs and practices are signi- 
ficant among the Dravidian speaking peoples though they take 
various names according to the linguistic areas of which they are 
characteristic. Thus we find them described as sumangali among 
the Tamil speaking brahmins, poovüdaiküri Amman among the 
Tamil speaking non-brahmins, Perantalu among the Andhras, and 


Machilamma among the Nàyars and Nambidiris of Kerala. 
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The central deity in all these cults is the Sumangali a married 
woman who has predeceased her husband. ‘the Sumangali even 
in her human or earthly lite represents the summum bonum or 
the supreme fulhiment of her existence. Though a virgin is con- 
sidered to be an eternal sumangali and universal mother as well, 
she achieves that supreme blessed state of fulfilment only through 
the initiation of marriage. As such virgins are denied such of the 
insignia of the swmangali as gold ornaments, kódi mundu or new 
clothes. They are merely entitled to wear the traditionally pres- 
cribed glass bangles and beads and palm leaf rolls. The distinc- 
tion in status between the kanni and the sumangali is seen in the 
insignia in almost every South Indian caste and tribe still adhering 
to their traditional customs. 


A sumangali is a married woman whose husband is alive and 
loses her sawmüngalya on the death of her husband. As such it 
is the sumangali who predeceases her husband that reaches the 
state of deification and becomes a deity fit for worship. During 
her life time, she holds a superior status in the family and society. 
Her presence and participaiton is essential in almost al] Hindu 
social and religious practices of an auspicious nature. Such are 
the rites and ceremonies in relation to birth, puberty, initiation, 
marriage and pregnancy. Even in relation to the rites of the 
dead and death anniversiaries a sumangali participates in the per- 
formance of the auspicious rites and ceremonies. On the other 
hand, a widow is prohibited from such participation and in relation 
to this distinction are the restrictions imposed upon her with re- 
gard to dress, ornaments and behaviour. A sumangali is distin- 
guished from a widow in traditional Hindu society by the insignia 
of her Sawmüngalya—the state of being a sumangali. The Ashta- 
mangalya—eight objects—which are so very characteristic of 
many social and religious practices in Kerala represent some of the 
insignia of a sumangali. Thus when a Nambüdiri sumangali bles- 
ses her son on the occasion of his marriage she holds a mirror in 
her hand as token of her Saumangalya. Besides these ashtaman- 
galya are the principal objects in the worship of the Mother Goddess 
in Kerala. 

The insignia which distinguish a sumangali in South India are 
principally such aids to beauty as turmeric for the face and body, 
vermillion as tilakam, flowers for the hair and as garlands, gold 
ornaments for ear, neck and wrists, silver toe rings and coloured 
clothes. Each one of these objects has besides being a symbol of 
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Saumüngalya has rituals and ceremonies connected with its use 
in the life cycle of the sumangali. Thus we have Manjana Nirádal— 
the bath in turmeric, sindür dan—putting the vermillion mark, 
Malai Màrral—the exchange of garlands, the wearing of gold orna. 
ments—kundala, hära, and valaya, mettu—silver toe rings and 
Mangala Kodi Uduthal—wearing of coloured clothes,—all as mar- 
riage rituals. Of these the hara—tali or gold necklace has come 
io be the principal ornament designating Saumangalya and adorn- 
ing the bride with it, the principal rite of marriage. 


The immolation of a woman on the funeral pyre of her husband 
does not deprive her of her sawmüngalya. A memorial stone in 
the Madras Museum depicts such a woman symbolically by her 
upraised arm showing that she is still wearing bangles as the in- 
signia of her wedded state. It is with such examples that deifica- 
t.on of women as sumangalis may be viewed while the normative 
event of a woman predeceasing her husband usually leads to her 
becoming a family deity. Thus the deification of a woman in her 
Sawmüngalya state takes place when she does not undergo the 
rituals of widowhood by means of which she loses her sawmün- 
galya. Instances are not wanting of women retaining their insig- 
nia of Saumüngalya, turmeric, vermillion, tāli, mettu and flowers 
though their husbands are assumed to be dead but could not be 
traced. Such a woman is said to wear a Kana tāli. The sumangali 
in this instance has not been widowed ceremonially by the per- 
formance of the funerary rites of her husband. As such she conti- 
nues to wear the insignia of sawmüngalya. The kana tali which 
she continues to wear refers to the fact that her husband has not 
been seen or witnessed by any one of her group or community to 
have died and consequently his funeral rites performed for him. 
Had they been performed she would have been subjected 
to the rites by which she would have been deprived of her 
Saumangalya—principally her tali. In default of such performance 
of the funeral rites of her husband she continues to be treated as 
a sumangali and allowed to wear her tali and other auspicious orna- 
ments. Her husband had been separated from her by accident or 


design and he could not be seen by their folks nor his funeral 
rites performed by them. 


All these instances show that cultural traditions in Southern 
India have been most propitious in upholding the Saumangalya 
state of a woman and its permanent retention. 


THE SECOND INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE-SEMINAR 
OF TAMIL STUDIES 


(Jan. 3rd to 10th, 1968), Madras, India 


by 


Dr. N. Supranmanian, M.A., Ph.D. 
Reader in Indian History, University of Madras 


When the International Oriental Conference met at Delhi in 
1965, a number of Tamil scholars and well-wishers resolved to 
found an international association for the promotion of Tamil re- 
search. Prof. J. Filliozat of the Sorbonne Paris, Fr. Taninayagam 
of Kualalumpur and Dr. Kamil Zwelabil of Prague were among 
the sponsors of the happy idea; and consequently in 1966 May, 
the first International Conference met at Kualalumpur under the 
joint auspices of the University of Kualalumpur and the Govern- 
ment of Malaysia. A large contingent of delegates represented 
Madras at the conference and it was then decided to hold the next 


session at Madras. l 

Accordingly, the conference was held in Madras from 3-1-1968 
to 10-1-1968. It was an international conference declaredly for 
academic purposes, and was unprecedented in its magnitude as 
well as the accompanying fanfare. More than four hundred dele- 
gates from various parts of the world, from Sweden to the Phili- 
pines via Switzerland, and the U.K. U.S. and the USSR to Ceylon, 
Malaysia and Japan participated in the seminar and either present- 
ed papers for or merely participated in discussion and contributed 
to the academic worth of the conference. 

Though the convener of the conference was an official of the 
international association for Tamil research, a non-official body. 
the Government of Madras placed vast resources at the disposal 
of the conference which therefore took on the aspect of a national 
festival. The Conference was inaugurated by the President. of 
India (See Apnendix I for text of address) ənd the inauguration 
was preceded by the unveiling of a number of statues of persons 
significant from the Tamil point of view including one for ths 
enic heroine Kannagi and a soectacular procession of tableaux 
along the main throughfares of the City witnessed by an estimated 
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crowd of two millions. The tableaux represented Tamil Culture, 
especially ancient, at various points. The discussions and seminars 
were held in the University Centenary Auditorium; and a cultu- 
ral exhibition inaugurated by Mr. C. Rajagopalachariar in a meet- 
ing presided over by Dr. A. Lakshmanaswami Mudaliar was held 
at the University Examination Hall. (See Appendix II for a detail- 
ed notice of the Exhibition). 


The number of hours and the money spent as well as persons 
employed to put up satisfactory and fairly continuous and exciting 
cultural programmes at three centres in the city and the luncheon 
and dinner parties so generously and lavishly got up for the benefit 
of the delegates by philanthropic private gentlemen, far exceeded 
the time taken and the persons employed in purveying academic 
faré to curious audiences; and the former maintained a consistency 
in excellence which cannot be said of the latter. But some of the 
academic sessions were somewhat more exciting than even the cul- 
tural shows, and this should have made up for the general dullness 
of scientific discussion. Evidently there was a lot of enthusiasm 
of all kinds in the air and surely the delegates and others must 
have enjoyed themselves thoroughly. When millions of Tamils be- 
came seriously interested in their culture and civilization, their re- 
quirements could certainly not be satisfied by the confabulations. 
in camera, of an international delegation of English speaking intel- 
Jectuals; so it was wisely resolved to have a parallel programme 
of academic performances at a more strictly local level in a special- 
Jv laid out conference meetingolace—the Piimpuhar—in the lovely 
Jsland Grounds. The whole place was so full of so much and for 
so lone that practically evervbody derived a lot of satisfaction 
from the conference. The week long festival was rounded off with 
a cultural tour of Tamilnad by the foreign delegates. The orgari- 


7ationel wing of the conference did its part of the job remarkably 
competently. 


The academic discussions and the seminars, which were at once 
the excuse and the justification for the conference, were in two 
sessions: plenary and summary. Status and reputation seem to 
have gone a long way in the choice of scholars who addressed the 
plenary sessions, while promising scholars presented matter of fact 
papers in the short sessions. The eminent and well-known scho- 
lar Dr. Sankalia presented by proxy a paper on proto-Dravidian 
civilization while Dr. Katre’s outline draft on a constitution for the 
International Institute for Tamil Research was also read by proxy. 
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Occasionally scholars of the stature of Dr. S. K. Chatterjee found 
themselves addressing short sessions, while general diatribes like 
the one by Mr. K. Santanam engaged the plenary sessions. Among 
the papers which gripped the attention of all delegates, Dr. Zwele- 
bil’s ‘South Dravidian’ and Mr. I. Mahadevan’s ‘Tamil Brahmi Ins- 
criptions’ deserve notice. That business-like discussions on socio- 
economic aspects of Tamilian history by Dr. Burton Stein and Prof. 
Karashima were refreshingly different. The discussions following 
the papers were free, fair and full. While Iyal, Isai and Natakam 
came under discussion at the Auditorium, Tamil medicine i.e., the 
Siddha system received special treatment at Pümpubar. The semi- 
nar on translations and journalism proved both interesting and, 
instructive. 


One final observation is warranted. I sat through practically 
all the sessions and the net impression left on my mind was that 
there was either a misunderstanding of purpose or wanton realign- 
ment of goals in regard to the academic content of the seminars. 
It looks as if linguistics had completely usurped the place of lite- 
rature and Archaeology had deposed history. Dr. Asher's paper 
on ‘S. M. Natesa Sastri’ along with Dr, Marr's speculation on *the 
missing decad in the Padirruppatu' were the only papers which 
concerned themselves with purely literary matters; but history was 
conspicuous by its absence. The climate of discussion seems to 
have been determined by those whose acquaintance with the alle- 
gedly scientific disciplines of Archaeology and Linguistics is perhaps 
more substantial than with literature or history. It is hoped that 
in future conferences a more balanced academic diet would be 


provided, 

But, on the whole, the conference was a most rewarding ex- 
períence; and the opportunity given to scholars of different 
nationalities to come together for formal and informal dis- 
cussions was in itself a justification for the conference. The crea- 
tion of such opportunities is one of the cherished aims of the 
Unesco; and it was therefore not surprising that Dr. Adiseshiah, 
the Ag. Director General of the Unesco, in addition to extending a 
liberal grant to the conference, was personally present at most 
sessions of the Tamil-meet. (See Appendix III for his address). 


APPENDIX I 
THE TAMIL TRADITION 


Inaugural speech of Dr. Zakir Husain, President of India, delivered 
at the Second World Tamil Conference held at Marina Beach 
on 3rd January 1968 


It is a privilege for me to be associated with this International 
Conference-Seminar of Tamil Studies. Apart from the significance 
which this assembly possesses, I feel that I have been given an 
opportunity to deepen my own understanding of the diversities of 
our culture and its profound underlying unity. Tamil holds an 
honoured place among our languages, it has forged vital links 
between north and south, and it is an international language be- 
cause it is spoken in lands outside our own and is the repository 
of a creative and pervasive culture of South-East Asia. No wonder 
that the first International Conference-Seminar was held at Kuala 
Lumpur under the joint auspices of the University of Malaya and 
the Government of Malaysia. In asking me to maugurate this Con- 
ference-Seminar you have invited me to make myself more intensely 
and refreshingly aware of how in reality we belong to each other 
and how a genuine search for cultural and spiritual identity can 
promote an inspiring sense of unity. 


The Tamil tradition 


Tamil Nad has had traditional boundaries. It has also had a 
vigorous tradition of ignoring geographical and cultural bounda- 
ries. Tamilnad was where the Tamilian spirit stood to look around. 
It saw the Himalayas in the north. the seas to east and west, and 
lands beyond the seas. Tamilians traded with Arabia, Egypt and 
Rome, the name of the powerful merchant guilds that we have 
on record indicating tbeir international character. In the early 
hvmns of the Alwars there is a description of the Pallava port of 
Mamallapuram, where ships have anchored laden with precious 
merchandise. Fragments of an eleventh century Tamil inscription 
found in Sumatra indicates the existence of a flourishing trade 
between Tamilnad and the countries of South-East Asia. The navy 
of the Tamil kings dominated the Indian Ocean and Rai endra Chola. 
whose naval exploits are famous, had diplomatic and commercial 
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relations with the Emperor of China. Several hundred years ear- 
lier, in connection with trade interests in the Western World, a 
Pandyan ruler had sent an emissary to the Roman Emperor Augus- 
tus. But these very Tamilians, who had cultivated the habit of 
looking beyond frontiers cherished a deep reverence for their 
motherland. In the Epic of the Anklet we have the story of how 
a Chera King, who desired to build a temple for the Goddess 
of Chastity, brought the stone out of which her image was to be 
made from the Himalayas after purifying it with a bath in the holy 
waters of the Ganges. 


Oldest literary academy 


There is nothing I can tell of Tamil language and culture which 
the scholars assembled here do not know far better than I do. If 
I repeat what is generally known, it is only to pay homage to a 
great tradition. This tradition, begins with the Sangam literature, 
over two thousand years ago, and what may be called the world’s 
oldest literary academy. This literature is rich, original and 
mature, and indicates centuries of development. Then we have 
the Kural, a treasure house of sacred and worldly wisdom. The 
Kamba Ramayana is a great classic, a variation of the theme of 
Valmiki, an epic that could rank as one of the most remarkable 
literary products of the world. The modern period has been 
equally fertile, and in an impressive list of poets and novelists we 
have the illustrious figure of Subramanya Bharati, the poet of our 
national struggle, a visionary with a prophetic quality who herald- 
ed the new age of freedom. 

The Tamil tradition is not only old, it is catholic, universalist 
in spirit, and one may wonder which aspect of it is more worthy 
of emphasis. Tamil had its grammarian, the author of the Tolkap- 
piyam, who provided a sound, scientific base for the language, as 
Panini did for Sanskrit. But Tamilian thinkers and writers, while 
enriching their own language and discovering its semantic and 
musical values, realised the need and the advantage of cultivating 
Sanskrit, the language of Indian religion, philosophy and poetry. 
Need and advantage apart, the Tamilian just had a passion to un- 
derstand and to appreciate, and to express his genius in different 
forms. Kulasekhara, one of the great Alwars, has a high position 
in Tamil literature as the author of Perumal Tirumoli and his 
Mukundamüla is an almost equally outstanding contribution to 
Sanskrit literature. Ramanuja gave a scholastic Sanskrit garment 
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to the ecstasies of Andal and the theology of Nammalwar. But I 
would not venture to dilate further on the Tamilian contribution 
to Sanskrit literature for fear of giving a too long list of names 
and works or of making individious distinctions among scholars 
whose eminence can be judged only by other scholars. 


Catholicity 


Any reference to the Tamilian contribution to Sanskrit litera- 
ture leads us on to religion and philosophy. Here one is astonished 
at the catholicity of the Tamilian spirit. Saivism, Vaishnavism, 
Bhakti and ennobling and inspiring dedication to the divine philo- 
sophic exposition of such concepts as monism and dualism are 
ways in which Tamilians have enriched Hinduism. But they have 
gone beyond that. Kundanacharya not only laid the foundations 
of Jainism in the south; he is reckoned among the leading ex- 
ponents of Jain thought. Vignanavada Buddhism was largely 
shaped by Dignaga and his disciple Dhammapada. They taught at 
Nalanda, but belonged to Kanchipuram. From the same ancient 
and holy town hailed Bodhi Dharma, the father of Zen Buddhism. 
Nor has Islam remained unrepresented. There is a biography of the 
Prophet, Sira Puranam, by a Tamilian poet, Omar, in 5,000 verses. 


Rich, varied and absorbing 


The Tamil genius has a unique capacity for creating insti- 
tutions. Civic organisations do not concern us here. But we 
learn from inscriptions that abound in Tamilnad about numerous 
schools and institutions of higher learning. According to Avvai, 
the wise lady of the Tamils, one should not reside in a village that 
had no temple, for the temple was a school as well as a house 
of worship. It was also a centre for the cultivation of literary and 
artistic interests, religious fervour, social contacts, almost every- 
thing that cultured living requires. The temple in the large and 
populous town provided this on a larger scale. The ghatika or 


University seems to have enjoyed not only respect 


but even politi- 
cal influence, 


for we are told that the ghatika of Kanchipuram 
played a significant part in the elevation of Nandivarman II to the 
throne, when the royal line had become extinct. 

utilised also as a means of visual education both i 
history. In the Vaikuntaperumal temple at Kan 
know, rows of panels of sculpture present vivi 
the Pallava Kings, and in the Paintings of 


The temple was 
n religion and in 
chipuram as you 
dly the history of 
the Rajarajeswara 
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temple at Thanjavur are recorded the achievements of Rajaraja 
the Great. 


The creations of the Tamilian mind are so rich and varied, 
and absorbing that even one time, me, who is in no sense a spe- 
cialist, could talk of them and lose all sense of time. But I shall 
not try the patience of scholars and specialists gathered here. I 
shall conclude by emphasising once again the universalist and 
unifying quality of the Tamilian spirit. "The world is my village 
and all folk are my friends,” says a beautiful verse from the 
Sangam literature. Please note the word 'Village'. The world is 
not my home, where I could live as I liked. The world does not 
belong to me, though it may belong to my God. The world is my 
village, where everyone has his right to work and enjoy himself, 
and where friendliness is revealed in all relationships. The Kural 
extols these virtues which constitute the grace as well as the ethical 


foundation of life: 


“The joy of the avenger lasts but a day; 
The joy of the peacemaker lasts for ever.” 


“They are great who fast and do penance, 
But they who forgive wrongs are even greater.” 


“This, they say, is the highest wisdom 
To return no harm to them that harm you.” 


In his poem, a vision of the future, the great Subramanya 
Bharati dreamt of an India in which there would be no narrowness, 
no provincial and linguistic barriers, an India in which, he said, 
“We'll banish both sloth and indolence, and utter truth and achieve 
our aims.” I wonder what he would have felt if he were living 
among us to-day. Would his heart have been filled with resent- 
dispel illusions and establish confidence and peace? Would he have 
asked Tamilians to deny their own glorious tradition of human- 
ism and catholicity or would he have used it as an angelic wand to 
dispel illusions and establish confidence and peace? Would he have 
told the Tamilians to withdraw within themselves or would he 
have invited them to accept the great challenge of working for a 
destiny in which their own self-realisation would be the self-reali- 
sation of the whole Indian people? And I have no doubt in my 
mind that the response of Tamilians to these questions will be 
in consonance with the traditions of large heartedness and catho- 
licity which have characterised their long past. 


B. 5 


APPENDIX II 


AN EXHIBITION OF TAMIL CULTURE 


(International Conference and Seminar of Tamil Studies, 
Madras — January 1968) 


In connection with the Second International Conference and 
seminar of Tamil studies held in Madras in the first fortnight of 
January, 1968 an exhibition of Tamil culture and heritage was 
organised. A special committee with Mr. Sa. Ganesan as Presi- 
dent and Mr. R. Nagaswamy as Secretary was constituted to be 
in charge of the collection of exhibits and their display. The 
exhibition was inaugurated by Mr. C. Rajabopalachari on 3rd 
January at the University Examination Hall. 


The object of the exhibition was to focus the attention on 
the specifia contributions made by ancient Tamils in different 
creative fields and to underline the glory of Tamil culture. Judged 
by the results the object was more than fulfilled because until the 
day of closure the exhibition was a veritable place of academic 
pilgrimage as it attracted the attention of a considerably large 
number of artists and archaeologists, teachers and students, re- 
searchers and tourists, not to mention the interested publie, The 
exhibition was verily a miniature museum of Tamil culture and 
Mr. C. N. Annadurai, Chief Minister of Madras, expressed on the 
day of inauguration his hope that it will form the nucleus of a. 
permanent and purposeful museum. 


Most of the exhibited objects were archaeological The mate- 
rial culture of ancient Tamilnad was shown by the paleolithic, 
neolithic and microlithic tools besides potteries and other allied 
objects. The unearthed objects from Payanpalli, Kunnattur, Kan- 
chipuram and Kaverippumpattinam where the excavations were 
conducted by the Archaeological Survey of India, and Uraiyur 
near Tiruchi where the University of Madras conducted excava- 
tions were also on display. Pot sherds with graffiti marks from 
Payanpalli and with ancient Brahmi legends from Uraiyur were of 
special attraction. Large bricks from Kaverippumpattinam which 
were evidently structural remains and a small icon of the Buddha 
in metal from the same place were enough to remind the visitors 
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of the high standard attained by the Tamils in the fields of con- 
struction and in metal casting. Large photographs and impressive 
eharts were also put up to illustrate the sequences in the develop- 
ment of material culture and the different stages in the excava- 
tions conducted in the above-mentioned places. 


Next in point of archaeological interest were the display of 
enlarged photographs to unfold the tale of the evolution and 
growth of the arts of architecture and sculpture in the Tamil 
country. The display of photographs of architectural movements 
was arranged in such a way that it brought to the notice of the 
visitor two aspects, one relating to the typological variations in 
structural edifices and the other chronological ramifications of the 
different architectural components. The evolution of the gópwra 
as a simple and unobtrusive dvàrasala and its development through 
different stages culminating in the construction of multiple towers 
of imposing magnitude was sequentially recounted. The basic 
shapes of the vimanas — square, rectangular, circular, apsidal, 
hexagonal and octagonal — were illustrated by representative 
examples. The beginning of cave architecture in the form of 
cut-in caves and their blossoming into cut-out monoliths under 
the Pallavas was shown though as regards the dates given for 
some rock-cut monuments opinion is varied among archaeologists. 
The adoption of the structural mode under the late Pallavas of 
the eighth century and its preferred usage in subsequent periods 
were also brought to light. No monument vof archaeological and 
art-historical importance was left unrepresented. 


The sculptural art which has often an architectonic context 
in India was also represented by many photographs. The speci- 
mens displayed were representative of almost all the schools and 
periods of Tamilian plastic art. Enough attention was also paid 
to the richness and variety of iconographic concepts in the Hindu 
pantheon and their artistic delineations in stone and metal. 


As the temple has always been the nucleus around which 
civilized life revolved the exhibition attempted to bring to the 
notice of all the cultural and artistic role of temples. The model 
of a temple car and actual examples of many wood carvings were 
put up to show the mastery of the wood carver. Many musical 
instruments, a large number of which were used ‘in temples, 
were on display. Originals of manifold jewelleries used for deities 
in temples which could not be seen normally in close quarters 
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were also exhibited. Also on show were a few original coins repre. 
sentative of the development of coinage in South India. 


By far the most important group of exhibits were bronze 
images of gods and goddesses. This art was one of hoary antiquity 
_and reached its flowering phase under the early Cholas during the 
tenth and eleventh centuries. The displayed specimens ranged in 
time from the ninth or tenth to the eighteenth century and thus 
enabled the visitors to discern the chronological nuances of the 
metal art under a single roof. These exhibits also attracted atten- 
tion as an array of different iconographic types. 


There was also a special display of gold painted temple 
vahanas from Sikkil, Tanjore district, ivory figures and cameos 
from the temple at Srirangam, ancient vessels and weapons, Indus- 
trial handicrafts of Tamilnad, exhibits connected with the Siddha- 
vaidya for which Tamilnad was famous, temple vahanas, forty 
paintings by leading contemporary artists which were specially 
commissioned, models of ancient coiffures and head gear, soft 
models of the 108 karanas or dance poses of Natya Sastra, rare 
manuscripts and books, imaginary models of the city of Pümpuhar 
and the fine Tinais etc. But more than all these one would be 
more benefitted by the epigraphical wing where actual estampages 
and photographs of many inscriptions were put up. This along 
with a few paleographical charts was sufficient to acquaint the 
visitor with the development of the Tamil script from the earliest 
known cavern inscriptions in Brahmi to the crystalized form of 
letters in the present day. The exhibition on the whole provided 
much scope for intellectual exercise and will be remembered for 
a long time by all lovers of art and archaeology with a Tamil slant. 


(Contributed by V. S. Mani, M.A., Assistant Curator, 
Government Museum, Madras) 


APPENDIX HI 


UNESCO AND TAMIL CULTURE 
(Address by Dr. Malcolm S. Adiseshiah) 


I have pleasure in conveying to you Unesco’s greetings and 
wishes. Unesco’s interest in the Congress and in your language, 
which is also my language, is many-sided. 


This is an important moment in the history of culture. 
Scholars and research specialists of the Tamil language, coming 
from the four corners of the world are gathered together here in 
the home of Tamil - Tamil Nad. 


There exists a lasting quality and indeed seeming permanence 
of certain rare cultures which made their appearances at the same 
time as the earliest of history’s chroniclers and are present yet 
to-day as a living reality for millions of people. This life force 
of civilisation bears witness to the victory of man over time by 
means of his language and his culture. Tamil is one of those rare 
_ cultures. Existing for more than 25 hundred years, it embraces 

nearly 40 million people, not in South India alone, but in Ceylon, 
Burma, Malaysia, Thailand, Indonesia, Mauritius and Fiji, eastern 
and southern Africa. It appears as a kind of negation of the 
famous remark of the French writer, Paul Valery: “we civiliza- 
tions, we now know that we are but mortal.” On the contrary, 
it proves that by means of civilization peoples survive and huma- 
nity remains immortal. 


If the Tamil patrimony has managed to come down thus 
through the centuries, it is fair to seek the reasons for its immor- 
tality in its own cohesion, in the organic character of the Tamil 
culture. This cohesion is expressed as a totality made up of its 
music, theatre and dance, its poetic values, like its philosophy 
inextricably interwoven into a particular style of thought, a 
particular “rasa.” 

How can one define this style? A definition would perhaps 
destroy its own aim. Nevertheless, it is remarkable that a num- 
ber of foreign specialists have recognised its deeply human charac- 
ter, neither general nor abstract, as a daily and practical reality. 
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In Indian Philosophy, the ethics of the south have brought a 
further awareness of the concrete, a vivid and creative imagina- 
tion, and a human tenderness. Such were the conclusions of the 
historian, Rene Grousset, who refers to Tamil Culture as “a tro- 
pical Greece”, an India before the time of India, a Greece before 
the time of Greece. This fundamental humanism is perhaps one 
of Tamil’s greatest contributions to world culture, Such is the 
origin and reason for its immortality. 


But immortality in time is also reflected in space. I refer to 
the spreading of the Tamil Culture to the coasts of Africa and 
Indonesia. One could also find a similar expansion reflected in 
the transmigration, as it were, and confrontation of certain thoughts 
on the “Yavana” contained in Sangam Literature and related 
texts from Southern India with certain Hellenic authors such as 
Ptolemy. Tamil Culture was also highly organised, being one 
of the very first to have instituted a poetry contest with a prize 
awarded by an academic jury. 


The close relationship between the refinement of a highly 
evolved form on the one hand and the basically popular sentiments 
on the other, has made it possible for Tamil Culture to embrace 
mystical poetry and lyrical passion. It was the quintessence of 
these two seemingly irreconcilables, that the thinker and philoso- 
pher Manikka Vasagar managed to achieve in his spontaneous and 
sparkling pcetry. Tami! Literature included among its Alvars the 
poetess. Andal, server of Krishna, whose verses combine spiritual 
elevation with human warmth. 


These are but a few of the many aspects of the immortal 
Tamil Culture. But these aspects could not possibly be known 
and propagated but for the will and love with which Tamil scho- 
lars shouldered this task. The temporal vitality of the Tamil 
Culture is a result not only of the efforts of creative artists, but 
at least as much a result of the efforts of certain specialists like 
Pandit Swaminatha Iyer, referred to by a number of European spe- 
cialists in the Orient as the Erasmus of India. This effort, human- 
istic and erudite, critical and philosophical, sustains and nourishes 
artistic and literary creation and is continued by such specialists 


as yourselves rathered here to-day at the Internation 


al Association 
cf Tamil Research. 


This language and culture, still 


insufficiently known by the 
World, must be scientifically studied : 


and publicized by more than 
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the few eminent specialists and scholars presently engaged in 
Tamil studies, several of whom are incidentally not Indian. It is 
here that Unesco can play an important role in the carrying out 
or directing of the study of the Tamil language, philosophy, art, 
literature etc, and in making it known throughout the world. 
And it is for this reason that I have come to speak briefly to you 
to-day, and not because I am once again in my own dear country, 
among my many friends. 


To place the study of Tamil in the context of Unesco’s own 
Culture Programme, I should like to refer briefly to what many 
of you may know as the East-West Major project. For those of 
you who do not, this is in Unesco’s jargon, a large programme for 
“Mutual Appreciation of Eastern and Western Cultural Values” 
adopted at the 9th Session of the General Conference, held in New 
Delhi in 1956. The Project, as a project, is completed now, but 
its spirit lives on. 


Aiming at making known in the East and in the West the 
languages and cultures of the other, the Major Project’s purpose 
was to create, in a sense, out of many, not one culture, one 
language or one mind, but one humanity. It sought to define 
and clarify individual cultures, to make them proud of them- 
selves and their traditions, respected and appreciated by others. 
One of the ways the Major Project sought to attain this goal was 
by publishing, principally in English or French transictions of re- 
presentative editions of the Orient's great works. Sv successful has 
this part of the Project proved to be that it is continuing on its 
own in the series called the Unesco Collection of Great Works. 


Of the over 100 representative works which have so far been 
published in this series, a number of Tamil masterpieces have 
been translated. The Ayodhia Canto of the Ramayana by Kamban 
was translated into English and The Lay of the Anklet (Roman 
de ? Anneau Shilippadikaram by Ilankovatical) into French. 
The other translations into English are actually with the printers 
now and will appear soon; Kamalambal by Aiyar and Kuruntokai. 


This beginning is unquestionably modest in view of the vast 
wealth of the nearly two thousand years of Tamil Literature, the 
oldest in India. It is to be hoped that such great classics as 
Naladiyar; the Kural by Tiruvalluvar, or the Chintamani will also 
soon find their much deserved place in our collection. 
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I am happy to say that Unesco has recently embarked upon 
a programme aiming at the preservation and restoration of the 
Sri Ranganathaswami Temple at Srirangam, and is at present 
discussing with the Central Government the exact requirements 
of this highly complicated but worthwhile task, Unesco has offered 
to co-operate with the Government of India and Madras in a long- 
term programme to preserve South Indian temples. The autho- 
rities have chosen the Rameswaram Temple as the second pre- 
servation project for Unesco. 


In the field of art and music, Unesco has regrettably done 
little as yet. In the past, fellowships have been provided to per- 
sons wishing to study theatre and dance forms. Such a grant, 
though not yet requested, could be made available for the study 
of the ancient and classical dance Bharata Natyam, widely taught 
by Tamil masters. But, for such an old and important culture, 
allis yet to be done, relatively speaking. 


And it is for that reason that I have such high hopes for your 
Conference whose objectives are so closely allied with those of 
Unesco. "The study of cultures, in general, and in this case of one 
of the oldest in the world, is one of the Organisation's principal 
vocations and avocaiion. And it must not only he studied in the 
light of the glorious past, but equally of its living present. Such 
a task as you have set for yourselves cannot but lead to better 
understanding of Tamil for itself, Tamil's contribution to world 
culture, and finally to the higher goal of the intellectual and spiri- 
tual interests of the modern world. It is with that thought that 
I wish you all success in your deliberations. 


SECTION II: REPORTS OF SEMINARS 


The Institute of Traditional Cultures held a Seminar on 
“Calendar in Hindu Tradition” on the 7th October 1967 in Room 
No. 48 of the University Departmental Buildings. The following 
is a report of the proceedings of the Seminar: 


Present: 


Director : 
Prof. K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, M.A. 


Leader : 
Sri T. S. Kuppanna Sastrigal, M.A., L.T., Professor of Astro- 
nomy, Philology and Sanskrit Literature, Sanskrit Col- 
lege, Mylapore, Madras. 


Participants : 

Sri Agnihotram Ramanuja Tatachari, Ayyangar Street, Kum- 
bakonam. 

Sri P. N. Appuswami, B.A., B.L., Advocate, 24, II Main Road, 
Gandhinagar, Madras-20. 

Sri C. Balasubramanian, Lecturer in Tamil, University of 
Madras, Madras-5. 

Sri M. M. Bhat, Professor of Kannada, University of Madras, 
Triplicane, Madras-5. 

Miss R. Champakalakshmi, M.A., M.Litt., Lecturer in Archaeo- 
logy, University of Madras, Madras-5. 

Dr. K. N. Ezhuthachan, M.A., Ph.D., Lecturer in Malayalam, 
University of Madras, Madras-5. 

Dr. Gururajarao, M.A., Ph.D., Lecturer in Archaeology, Uni- 
versity of Madras, Madras-5. 

Sri N. Kasinathan, M.A., Research Student, Department of 
Archaeology, University of Madras, Madras-5. 

Dr. T. V. Mahalingam, M.A., D.Litt, Professor of Ancient 
History and Archaeology, University of Madras, Madras-5, 

Sri V. R. Mani, M.A., Assistant Curator, Government Muscum, 
Madras, Madras-5. 
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Sri P. Mahadevan, M.A., Retired Principal and Professor of 
English, Madura College, 12, Sabha Street, T’Nagar, 
Madras-17. 

Sri L. Narayanarao, M.A., Retired Officer of the Central Govt., 
No. 8, ll Street, Telepost Colony, Madras-33. 

Sri S. Narayanan, M.A., Professor and Head of the Depart- 
ment of Mathematics, Vivekananda College, Madras, 9 
Bazullah Road, T'Nagar, Madras-17. ; 

Sri S. Rajam, B.A., 30, Chamiers Road, Madras-29. 

Sri V. Ramasubramanian, (Aundy), 95, Venkatarangam Pillai 
Street, Triplicane, Madras-5. 

Dr. S. O. Ramakrishnan, M.A., Ph.D., Research Fellow, Philo- 
sophy Department, University of Madras, Madras-5. 

Sri Ramalinga Reddy, M.A., B.L., Velliyur P.O., Trivellore Tq. 

Dr. N. Sanjivi, M.A., M.Litt, Reader in Tamil, University of 
Madras, Madras-5. 

Sri R. N. Sampath, B.A. (Hons.), Prof. of Sanskrit and Com- 
parative Philology, Presidency College, Madras, 1/63, Big 
Street, Triplicane, Madras-5. 

Dr. Shankar Kedilaya, M.A., B.T., Ph.D., Lecturer in Kan- 
nada, University of Madras, Madras-5. 

Sri K. R. Srinivasan, M.A., Superintendent, Archaeological 
Survey of India, Fort St. George, Madras-9. 

Sri K. Srinivasaraghavan, M.A., L.T., Retired Professor, 
Perungalathur, Chingleput District, 

Sri K. C. Srivatsa,, B.Com. Murray & Co., 5, Thambu Chetty 
Street, Madras-1. . 

Sri K. V. Soundararajan, M.A., Superintendent, Archaeolo- 
gical Survey of India, Temple Survey Project (Southern 
Region) Fort. St. George, Madras-9. 

Sri Y. Subbarayalu, M.A., Research Fellow, Archaeology 
Department, University of Madras, Madras-5. 

Dr. C. B. Sulochana, M.A., Ph.D., Lecturer in Botany, Uni- 
versity of Madras, Madras-5. 

Dr. Sundaram Iyengar, M.O.L, D.Litt., Principal Sanskrit 
College, Sriperumbudur, No. 1, 1st Street, Zackaria Colo- 
ny, Kodambakkam, Madras-24, 

Sri Thambi Srinivasan, Publication Assistant, Sahitya Akademi, 
32, II Main Road, Raja Annamalaipuram, Madras-28. 


Sri S. Thirumalachariar, M.A., L.T., Research Assistant, Insti- 
tute of Traditional Cultures, Madras-5. 
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Welcoming the invitees to the Seminar the Director said: 
I am sure we are going to have an interesting Seminar on the 
Calendar in the Hindu Tradition. I am grateful to Sri Kuppanna 
Sastrigal for having agreed to lead the seminar. He retired as 
Professor from the Presidency College, Madras and is now Pro- 
fessor of Astronomy, Philology and Sanskrit literature in the 
Sanskrit College, Mylapore, Madras and is quite competent to 
lead the Seminar on this subject. I now request him to lead the 
seminar. 

(1) THE CALENDAR IN USE NOW 


T. S. Kuppanna Sastrigal: A calendar is a device to spe- 
cify the time, more or less precisely as the civil or religious 
purpose demands, generally in years, months, dates and week- 
days. Different countries and different religions have been 
using different calendars from very ancient times. For his- 
torical reasons or for the sake of uniformity, the calendar 
of one region has been adopted by other regions as well. 
For e.g., the Julian calendar in the Christian Era, with or without 
the Gregorian correction, has been adopted throughout the civi- 
lized world, as in India after the British conquest. This calendar 
is based on the tropical or seasonal year of 365-2422 days. To 
secure an integral number of days in the year convenient for civil 
purposes, three ordinary years of 365 days are followed by one 
called a leap year of 366 days, the years of the Christian Era divi- 
sible by 4 being reckoned as such, the century years not being 
considered so, unless the number of centuries is so divisible. 
The months January, February etc, have 31, 28, 31 etc. days, 
February having 29 days in leap years. The inconvenience for 
modern purposes of the number of days in the month varying 
from 28 to 31, and that in a very disorderly fashion, is proposed 
to be removed by means of bringing in some form of uniformity, 
like dividing the year into 13 months of 4 weeks or 28 davs each, 
or into 4 equal quarters of three months each of 30, 31, 30 days. 
and so on, the remaining one day being held separate and called 
‘National Day’; and a world committee for calendar reform has 
been constituted. Meanwhile the Indian Government has exhi- 
bited its zeal for reform by making one unilaterally, by which 
March 21 of the Julian calendar, the day of the Vernal Equinox, 
has been made the first day of the year, reckoned in elapsed years 
of the Saka Era, (popularly known as the Salivahana Saka). The 
months have been named Caitra etc.. after the 12 lunar months, 
with one exception, Agrahayana, which means the same, for 
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Margasirsha. Five months, beginning from Vaisakha, have been 
given 31 days each, and the rest 30, Caitra having 31 in the Julian 
leap years. Apparently, something has been achieved, but beside 
satisfying the mind of an astronomer, this new distribution of days 
has no practical value, and will be one more impediment to the 
adoption of the world calendar when it comes. As applied to these 
newly created months, the names Caitra etc., have no meaning and 
are mere symbols, the words having lost their original sense born 
of their association with the asterisms Citra etc., and are capable 
of great confusion, but for the happy fact that nobody is using 
them, their use in the A.LR. once a day being the only time we 
hear of them. They could have at least avoided this, by adopting 
the names Madhu, Madhava etc., current in the Vedic times speci- 
fically for the tropical months. f 


But by the side of the new Indian calendar universally used, 
different regions of India continue to use the old indigenous 
calendars chiefly for religious but sometimes for civil purposes 
also, In Tamil Nad, Kerala, Bengal and Orissa, a solar Calendar 
continues to be used, chiefly for civil purposes. The solar zidereal 
year with the sun's entry into the Sign (Rasi), Mesha, marking 
the beginning of the year, is the unit, with the 12 months, Mesha 
etc, being the times taken by the sun to traverse the 12 Raéis, 
Mesha etc., and thus having days varying from 29, (eg. Vrischika 
and or Dhanus and or Makara), to 32, (eg., Rishaba and or Mithu- 
na and or Karkata). 'To avoid the inconvenience of the transit 
from sign to sign at odd times of the day, which begins at sun- 
rise, it is taken in the Tamil Nad that if the transit occurs in the 
day time that day is the first of the new months, and if after 
sun-set that day is the last of the old month. In Kerala, a transit 
occurring before 18 Nadis from sun-rise, alone will make the day 
the first of the new month. In Bengal and Orissa they have their 
own rule, with the transit happening before or after sun-set. 


In naming the months also there is lack of uniformity. In 
Kerala they are Medam, Edavam etc., sanskrit names as pronounc- 
ed in the local tongue. The Tamils use the names of the lunar 


months, Caitra, Vaigakha etc., pronounced as Chittirai, Vaikasi 


etc., though these are solar months. (For Jyestha alone they use 


the word Ani. a slang for Agni, a synonym for Jyeshtha). In the 
Bengal region also the lunar month names are used. But here 


Baisakh etc.. correspond to Mesha etc., thus each being one month 
off the Tamil reckoning. i 
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The years are reckoned in the series Prabhava etc., consti- 
tuting the 60 year cycle of Jupiter. In Kerala and the extreme 
south of Tamil Nad, the Kollam era is also used. In the other 
parts of Tamil Nad the Salivahana Saka and or the Kali year is 
mentioned, chiefly in horoscopes. The names of the years as used 
in the south have lagged behind by 12 years in the series, from 
what they are in Northern India. For eg., while the present year 
is Plavanga here in the South, it is Siddhartha in the North. This 
difference is explained thus: The cycle of 60 years arose in the 
centuries immediately preceding the Christian Era, by a combi- 
nation so as to secure the repetition of both of the Vedic five-year 
Yuga and the less so ancient Guridayabda, a twelve-year cycle of 
Jupiter, each year in the latter forming a twelfth part of Jupiter’s 
period of revolution, (which is nearly 12 years), and marking its 
traversing a twelfth part of the zodiac, the years being called like 
the lunar months, Kartikabda, MargaSirabda etc. So these are not 
solar, but Jovian years of about 361 days each, and reckoned as 
such with the names Prabhava etc., given to them. By this reckon- 
ing the current year is Siddhartha, as it is correctly in the north. 
But in the south, about a thousand and fifty years ago, the practice 
of using these names to the solar sidereal years as we do now, 
must have begun, and as after each year the solar year would 
occur about 4:2 days later, i.e., one year later in 87 years, in about 
ten centuries and a half the names of the years must have fallen 
behind by 12 years, and we are left in Plavanga now. 

We do not know for certain when and where the solar 
calendar began to be used first in India. The luni-solar calendar, 
i.e., the lunar calendar of 12 lunar or synodic months forming the 
lunar year tied to the solar sidereal year by periodical intercala- 
tion of an extra lunar month whenever required, has been one 
used from the vedic times, and still used everywhere in India for 
religious purposes. The religious and quasi religious festivals 
and practices reflected in the Sangam literature are examples of 
its use in ancient times in Tamil Nad. Some region might have 
observed the former's suitability for civil purposes in that it (ie., 
the solar sidereal year) practically conforms to the more desirable 
seasonal or tropical year, and its having practically a uniform 
number of days. as against the lunar year of 354 days, (11 days 
short of the seasonal year, but once in two or three years jumping 
to 384 days). Or the astronomers might have adopted this first 
in the almanacs as an adiunct, considering their facility for calcu- 
lation, and the civil authorities and people might have followed 
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suit. Or, it might have been borrowed for its convenience, from 
a country using a solar calendar from very ancient times. The 
use of the solar signs Mesha etc., the Sanskrit names for Ram etc., 
suggests that the use of this calendar must be after India borrowed 
these signs from the west. That Kerala alone uses the correct 
names Mesha etc., that facing west it must have had contact with 
the west, and that there has been a line of astronomers there from 
the 8th cent. are points worth considering in this respect. 


As already said, the calendar in use in India, universally by 
the Hindus for religious purposes, and till recently for civil pur- 
poses also in most parts of the country, is the luni-solar calendar. 
The lunar month, being the interval between two conjunctions (or 
oppositions) of the sun and moon, is a natural unit of time, and 
was observed at a very early period and used to measure time. 
Its mean value is 29.53059 days. It was also observed early that 
another natural unit, the year, in which the seasons recur, con- 
tains twelve of these months and about 11 days more. Continued 
observation of the moon in the sky showed that nearly once in 
27 days it came practically to the same point in its path, so 
that the path could be divided into 27 parts marked by certain 
prominent stars or star-groups, Chitra, Svati etc., (called aste- 
risms), across which the moon moved, and furnished a convenient 
way of naming the days consecutively as Chitra, Svati, etc. This 
was the way of marking the days in the Rigvedic period, and con- 
tinued during the later ages also, so that the Nakshatra is one 
element of the daily calendar even today. The 12 months were 
named after certain asterisms selected for their suitability, at or 
near which the full moon occurred, like Caitra, Vaisakha etc. 
Later on, in the Vedic period itself, it was seen that the month, 
since it contained nearly 30 days could be divided into two halves 
or Pakshas, (literally wings), of 15 days each, called Tithis, and 
used for calendrical purposes, a practice which continues even to 
this day. It seems that at first separate names were given to 
these 30 days or Tithis, or even 60, one to each half day or Tithi. 
Later the Tithis came to be called after their ordinal number, 
Prathama, Dvitiya, etc., as now. 


When the full moons of the lunar months wandered too far 
away from the asterisms to which they were assigned, by the 
eleven-day defect of the lunar year accumulating, an extra month 
was given to the year, as already referred to, in order to bring them 
back. This automatically tied the lunar year to the solar sidereal 
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year and kept the names of the months meaningful. It must be 
borne in mind that a considerable number of the Vedic rituals 
were ordered by tbe seasons, and therefore depended on the tropi- 
cal year, but at such an ancient period they did not distinguish it 
from the sidereal year, and the result is that we have been com- 
mitted to a sidereal year ever since. At present the year begins 
with Caitra Sukla Prathama in most parts and reckoned in the 
Salivahana Saka, though in the Saurashtra region, Marwar etc., 
(as followed by the Marwaris) it begins with Kartika Sukla Pra- 
thama, and reckoned in the Vikrama Era. The name in the 60 
years cycle is according to the region, as already said. In some 
parts in the northwest, the month is reckoned from full moon to 
full moon a practice which can be traced back to Vedic times, 
the names Caitra etc. occurring one Paksha earlier, 


Besides the Tithi and the Nakshatra, the week-day is used now 
as an essential element of the calendar, though we do not have 
these mentioned in the Vedas or in the Vedanga Jyotisha designed 
expressly for calendrical purposes, or even in the astronomical 
samhitas of the late centuries B.C. It is correctly surmised that 
they must have been borrowed from Egypt or Greece through 
channels of trade and astrology during the early centuries A.D. 
Tt is certain that they cannot have an indigenous growth, as the 
following reasoning will show. The order of the week-days as 
‘Sunday, Monday, etc., presupposes an arrangement and it is agreed 
by all that the planets and the sun, and the moon, in the descend- 
ing order of the length of their periods (or distances) were con- 
sidered to be the masters or presiding deities over the horas or 
hours, beginning from Saturday, sun-rise, and that each day the 
presiding deity of the first hora after sun-rise was taken as the 
master of the day, the day taking the name of that body, and that 
the weekdays, in the order Saturday, Sunday, Monday etc., has 
resulted, since the 4th body in the said descending order must suc- 
ceed as the master of the next day, as there are 24 hours in the 
day and 3 is the remainder after casting out sevens. In India the 
day was not divided into hours for measuring time, the word Hora, 
borrowed from the Greeks together with astrology, not being a 
measure of time, but only an angular space of 15? applied to the 
two divisions of a Lagna for astrological purposes. Its use to 
designate time began far later. The three measures of time used, 
the Muhürta, the Nadi and the Yama leave the remainders 2, 4, 
and 1, and cannot give rise to the present order of days. Also, 
these are not associated with the planets as masters. There was 
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already the Paksha or Parva with the days named after their ordi- 
nal numbers, for calendrical purposes, and there was no need for 
another period. It must also be noted that there is no name in 
Sanskrit to indicate the period called week, the word Vara uscd 
to mean a week in Tamil, acquiring the new meaning through a 
semantic change. Requirements of astrology, and the adoption of 
the solar month unrelated to the Paksha, should have encouraged 
the use of the week and week days, as also its advantage as a 
shorter period of time. The first authentic use of the week day 
known, occurs at the end of the 5th century A.D., in the Eran 
inscription and the works of Aryabhatta (499 A.D.) and immedia- 
tely after, in those of Varahamihira, C. 505 A.D. 


Two other items, the yoga and the Karana, find a place in the 
almanacs as the fourth and fifth elements thereof, though they are 
not considered essential for the Sankalpa. But they are taken 
into consideration for fixing auspicious times for marriage, agri- 
cultural operations etc. Two yogas, Vyatipata and Vaidhriti are 
days of Sraddha. Of these, the Karanas need no special calcula- 
tion, since they are only half Tithis. Thus there are 60 Karanas 
in a lunar month. Four of them called Sthira karanas, Sakuni 
etc., commence with the second half of the 14th Tithi of the dark 
fortnight and end with the first half of Suklapratipad. Then the 
7 moving Karanas, Bava etc., occur eight times over. it is possi- 
ble that the 60 half days of the month, each with its special name, 
might be the precursor of the Karana. 


The Yogas Vishkambha etc, are 27 in number. They are 
later in origin than Brahmagupta, 629 A.D., astronomers before 
him like Aryabhata and Varahamihira not mentioning them, and 
their mention in his work being an interpolation, since Prithü- 
adkasvàmi does not include it in the text and comment upon it. 
They are calculated like the Nakshatras, but using the sum (hence 
the name Yoga), of the longitudes of the sun and the moon, and 
do not represent anything in nature. The formation of the Maha- 
patas, Vyatipata and Vaidhriti, must have given the cue to the 
formation of these. The five elements spoken of, Tithi, Vàra or 


week-day, Nakshatra, Yoga and Karana constitute the Panchanga, 
from which the almanac gets its name, Panchanga. 


There are two classes of almanacs in use, one called the Sid- 
dhànta Panchanga, and the other the Drigganita Panchanga. There 
is another class called the Vakya Panchanga, which is only Sid- 
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dhanta Panchanga, its basis being the Siddhanta of Aryabhata, 
with certain corrections (called Bijas) applied to the constants. 
It is so called because the planetary tables in it are given in the 
form of Vakyas or groups of words, as mnemonics, the letters of 
the words representing numbers. The other Siddhanta Panchangas 
too use Bijas as far as this is allowed by the Sastras and tradition, 
and give correct positions of the planets in the sky. The Drig- 
ganita is based on Modern Western astronomy, and gives the posi- 
tion of the sun, moon and planets as they would be observed in 
the sky, as the name Drigganita implies. But they give the posi- 
tion of the bodies with the First point of Mesha as the starting 
point in true Indian style, instead of the Vernal Equinox. Follow- 
ing this, they use the solar sidereal year as all Indian Panchangas 
do. But this is the correct sidereal year of 365-?15^-23", while the 
Siddhantas have been using a sidereal year longer by about 842 
vinadis, so that their first point of Mesha itself has a progressive 
motion with reference to the correct point, of one degree in about 
420 years. This has accumulated now to more than 3 degrees, 
from the time of the early Siddhantas. But for the sake of saving 
their reputation the Drik almanacs have fixed the first point so 
as to coincide with those of the Siddhantas and have the time of 
new year practically the same, at least for some time to come. 
To commence the year from the traditional first point of the Sid- 
dhantas, they must put back the commencement by more than 
three days (for the 3 degrees odd accumulated) which they have 
been afraid to do. Instead of this, the pioneers of the Drik sys- 
tem Chatre and Khetkar in Bombay, and Raghunathacharya and 
Venkatakrishna raya in Madras, followed by Sundareswara Srau- 
tigal, have raised the slogan Caitra Paksha—Raivata Paksha, as if 
such a thing existed before, and confused the issue. The first point 
of the Siddhantas has been accepted by the Dharma Sasiras since 
ted the Nakshatras and other things based on it, 
and proceeded with their precepts. and the followers of these 
Dharmasastras have perforce to accept that first point. The ques- 
tion of Ayanamsa (amount of precession) is tied up with this, 
and instead of trying to hush up facts, the issues should be squarely 
faced and decisions made, before one system is preferred to another. 


they have accep 


Another important point to note is that the Drik system, fol- 
lowing modern astronomy. applies many equations, (also called 
inequalities), to the moon in order to give its position SO as to 
accord with observation. But the traditional almanacs apply ouly 


B. 17 
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the first inequality, or what is called the equation of the cenire, 
to the moon, so as to give Tithis not varying by more than about 
6 Nadis from their mean value of 59 Nadis, in order to satisfy 
the requirement of the Dharmasastras, which envisage only such 
a Tithi. People that have faith in the Sastras believe, that the 
sages who gave the Dharma Sastras alone could see the subtle 
connection between the rites and the times at which they are 
enjoined to be performed, and we must follow what they have 
envisaged. But the Drik system Tithis may vary from the mean 
by more than 10 Nadis and we are left in the lurch if we follow 
this system, in the absence of a Rishi who could tell us what to 
do in such a contingency. Nobody, not even the Acharyas, would 
take this responsibility if this issue is put before them in this form. 
Some people argue that the authors of the Siddhantas would 
have applied the other inequalities to the moon if they had known 
that they existed, and thereby obtained and given the modern 
Drik Tithis, and the Sastrakaras would have followed suit. This 
is contrary to facts. Munjala and Sripati (c. 932 A.D. and 
c. 1000 A.D. respectively), and certain astronomers after them, 
know the Evection, a major inequality as old as Ptolemy (2nd 
Cent. A.D.), which can account for most of the difference between 
the two types of Tithis. But instead of giving them in the chapter 
(usually the second) giving the true moon for the sake of Naksha- 
iras and Tithis, they give it in a later chapter dealing with con- 
junction, opposition and such other topics. This shows that their 
desire is to use them only for the latter planetary phenomena so 
as to keep the Tithis within the limit of about 6 Nadis envisaged 
by the Sastras. ParameSwara (15th cent.) himself a good astro- 
nomer, commenting on Munjala’s Laghumanasa gives this very 
reason. Kamalakara, the aüthor of the Siddhànta tatva viveka 
(1658 A.D.) an expert astronomer, gives a similar verdict. Vidya- 
ranya (14th cent), has said the samething in his Dharmasastra 
work. Thus the argument that they would have applied the other 
inequalities if they had known, does not arise. By this plea for 
the old type Tithis instead of the new ones, I do not mean that 
everything is all right with the old type almanacs. Certain cor- 
rections which are legitimately allowed by the Sastras, and actually 
made from time to time in the name of Bijas have to be made in 
them to bring them upto date. If this is done in the old sysiem 
almanacs, and if the new Drik system almanacs conform to the 
limits laid down by the Sastras, they will become one type. Until 
then, the Tithis for Sraddhas, the feast and festivities, and the 
dates in the month, may vary more or less often on the two systems. 
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THE VEDIC CALENDAR 


From two Mantras, 


dvadaéa pradhayaScakramekam trini nabhyani ka u tacciketa | 
tasmintsdkam tri$tà na Sankavo’rpitassastirnacalacalasah || 
(Rik. I 164-4); dvadaSaram nahitajjaraya varvarti cakram 
paridyamrtasya | 
Aputra agnermithunàso atra saptaSatani vimSatiscatasthuh ji 


Rik 164-11, and with the words Sarad, and samvatsara (Rik VII 
66-11, X 8.5-5, and VII 103-1), meaning year occurring elsewhere 
we understand that even as early as the Rigvedic period people 
knew the year as a measure of time, since it is compared to a 
wheel, a symbol of repeated occurrence, constituted by the three 
main seasons, and twelve months. The 360 days, and 720 days 
and nights mentioned here, as the same repeated often later in 
the Yajurveda, must be taken as the sophisticated year, called the 
Savana year, used for the year-long sacrifice, consisting of 12 
months of 30 days each, the number of days approximating to the 
days in the synodíe month. This must have been used for calen- 
drical purposes also, or else it would be useless. Such a calendar 
was used by the ancient Egyptians too, the remaining five days 
in the year being taken as supplementary days. That they were 
so taken in India also can be seen from the legend recorded later 
in the Yajurveda, Taitt. Sam. VII 1-10. “samvatsaro va idameka 
ásit, so kAmayata rtün srjeyeti ...... ta rtavassrstah na vyavar- 
tanta. ta etam paficaratra mapasyan. tamaharan. tenayajanta. tato 
vai te vyavartanta.” It cannot be argued that in the Rigvedic 
period people might have mistaken the year to have 360 days, 
for, it is non-conformity with the lunar year of 354 days would 
be detected with a period of 5 years. and with the seasonal year 
of 365 days within a period of 12 vears, during the long period of 
observation of the sky necessary for determining the number of 
months in the year, days in the months, etc. 


There is probably evidence of even a more difficult ohserva- 
tion of the cycle, (known as the Saros among the Greeks, of 223 
Swnodic months—6585:32 days), during which the eclinses repeat 
themeelves, In the 40th Sükta of the early Mandala V of the 


Rigveda, the following Riks occur: 


anustamasavidhyadasurah ! 


vattvüsürva avarbh ; 
adhidhayuh 1/5 !! 


aksetravidyatha mugdho bhuvanüny 
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svarbhanoradhaya dindramaya avodivovarta mana avahan | 
gülham süryam tamasa padratena turlyena 
brahmanavindadatrih | | 6 | } 
agnissüryasya divicaksura dhàt svarbhanorapa maya 
adhuksat | | 8 !.! 
yam vai süryam svarbhanuh tamasa vidhyadasurah | 


atrayastamanvavindan nahyanye a$aknuvan ||9 |! 


The gist of the passage is, “The Demon Svarbhanu, (who later 
acquired the name of Rahu after becoming a Graha) struck the 
sun with darkness, and people were perplexed. Atri got back the 
sun hid by darkness. It is the Atris that were able to get the 
sun baek whenever this happened. Others were not able to 
achieve this" May this not be an instance of knowledge of 
natural phenomena, used by a line of priests in the countries of 


the ancient world, as in Egypt, being kept secret and used for 
their own glorification? 


Individual days seem to have been indicated by the asterism 
with which the moon is to be found on the particular day, (this 
is called the moon's Nakshatra, or simply the Nakshatra of the 
day), a practice which continued, till after the Tithis took over 


in the late Yajurveda period. For eg. expressions like ‘Aghasu’ 
‘Arjunyoh’ as in 


"süryasyavahatuh pragat savita ya mavasrijat | 
aghasu hanyante gavo’rjunyoh paryuhyate || " 


Rig. X 85-13, occur, indicating the days on which certain things 
are asked to be done, (in the présent case, the day on which the 
cows were to be sent to or killed for the bridegroom, and the day 
when the marriage procession came round). Even after the 


Tithis took over, the mention of the Nakshatra as an adjunct has 
continued to this day. 


The months ended with the new moon, as learnt from Rig. 
X 85-18. where the moon is said to bé born anew. The reference 
to a thirteen month. “veda m&so dhrtavrato dvà dasa prajavatah | 
vedi va upajavate !!" (Rig. I 25-8, I 164-14) shows that the lunar 
year of 12 months was tied to the solar by intercalation, which alone 
can justify a thirteenth month, under the type of calendar fol- 
lowed. Whether this was done at specified intervals or not, de- 
pends upon whether a yuga or a group of years where the sun 
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and the moon would come to the first point of the Zodiac, had 
been conceived and measured or not. The Yuga mentioned in 
Rig. I 158-6, “dirghatama masnateyo jujurvan daSameyuge” may 
be such a period. But it must be noted that this knowledge is 
not necessary for intercalation, since it can be done automatically, 
whenever it is seen that a full moon occurs at an asterism too 
far behind the one near which it should occur. In a primitive and 
closed community, with the people guided chiefly by the priests 
and the king, this way, of intercalating when felt necessary by 
the priests, would not create any confusion. But in the Yajur- 
veda and the Brāhmanās there is clear evidence of a five year 
yuga in the statements: 


"samvatsarosi parivatsarosi idavatsarosid uvatsarosi idvatsa- 
rosi ..... ” (Taith. Br. 3-10-4) and, 


“agnirvava samvatsarah &dityah parivatsarah candramé ida- 
vatsarah vayuranuvatsarah (Taitt. Br. 1-4-10), 


where the names of the five years are enumerated. The intercala- 
tary month is mentioned in statements, like “dvadagaratrirdik- 
sitassyat, dvàdasa masdssamvatsarah trayodaSaratrirdiksitassyat, 
trayodaSamasassamvatsarah” Intercalation must have been made 
twice in the yuga, once, in the middle and once at the end, as 
mentioned in the Vedanga jyautisha later. That the normal twelve 
months derived their names from certain selected asterisms near 
which the respective full moons occurred can be seen from pas- 
sages like, “taisasyamavasyaya ekaha uparistaddikseran, maghasya 
vetyahuh” (Kaushitaki Br. XIX 2-1-3). 


“mukhamva etatsamvatsarasya yat phalgunipirnamasi” (Kaush. 
Br. V-1) etc. 


(The full-moon days themselves were designated, taisi, pausi, 
maghi, phalguni, etc.) 


These names have persisted to this day. 


Since the month has more than 29% days, it was taken to 
have 30 days approximately, and each day and night was speci- 
fied by a name as the following list of 60 names used for these 
shows: 
samjfhanam vijfiànam prajfiánam janad abhijánad | samkalpamánam 
prakalpamànam upakalpamánam upaklptam klptam | $reyo vasiya 
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&yat sambhütam bhütam | daróa drsta darSata viSvartip4 sudarSani | 
ápyüyamánà pyayamana pyaya sünrterá| àpüryamànà püryamanà 
"pürnà pürnà paurna masi | prastutam vistutam samstutam kal. 
yànam viśvarūpam | Sukramamrtam tejasvi tejassamrddham | aru- 
nam bhànuman maricimadabhitapattapasvat | sutà sunvatiprasuta 
süyamünà bhisüyumànà | pitiprapà sampatrptistarpayanti| kanta- 
kámy&kámajatà"yusmatik&madughá (Taitt. Br. ITI-10). 


(The first three lines containing 15 names are for the days of 
the light fortnight, the next 3 containing 15 more are for the nights 
of the light fortnight, the next 3 containing 15 more for the days 
of the dark fortnight, and the last 3 containing the remaining 15 
for the nights of the dark fortnight): 


"samjfianam vijianam dar$a drsteti etavanuva kau pürvavpaksasya 
ahorütráànáàm nàmadheyáni| prastutam vistutam sutà sumvatiti 


etavanuvakavaparapaksasyahoratrandm ndmadheyani (Taitt. Br. 
TIT 10-10-2). 


Later on, the division of the months into the two halves or 
Pakshas and designating the 15 days each by their ordinal number, 
must have come into use for calendrical purposes as being more 
convenient, especially for laymen, and this had become established 
by the time of the Vedanga jyautisha as found therein. But to- 
gether with these new practices, the old custom of designating the 
days by the asterisms must have continued as seen from state- 
ments like, “yah kàmayeta danakama me prajà syuriti, sa pürvayoh 
phalgunyoragnimadadhita.” (Taitt I-1-2). 


“yahkamayeta duhitaram priyAsyaditi tam nisthyayam (=svat- 
yam) dadyat.” (Taitt. Br. I 5-2),” 


"pausnena (—in revati) vyavasyanti,” “maitrena (—in ant- 
vadha) krsante", “varunena (—in satabhisak) vidrta ásate", àdit- 
yena (—in punarvasu) dadhate.” (Taitt. Br. I 8-4). 


Now, the above manner of dividing the months into 30 Tithis 
and equating them to the days for the sake of convenience would 
cause difficulties, since the Tithis are shorter, and when accumu- 
lated into a day, one Tithi will have to be dropped from calcula- 
tion in about 61 days. (This is the Tithikshaya or Avàma men- 
tioned in the Panchàngas). How this was done without inconve- 


nience is given in the Vedànga Jyautisha, which we shall be deal- 
ing with later. 
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A few words now, about the nature of the solar year as used 
in the Vedic period. We have quoted evidence to show that it 
is longer than the Savana year of 360 days by 5 days. That it is 
11 days more than the lunar year of 12 lunar months or 354 days, 
they certainly knew as seen from the legend, “rtavovai satramasata 

.. ta etam ekādaśa ratra mapa$yan tamaharan tenayajanta te 
rtavosbhavan," meaning, the Ritus did not return after the year, 
they discovered the sacrificial ritual called ekadaSaratra, (i.e., the 
eleven day ritual) and performed it, and after the eleven day 
period of the ritual they indeed became Ritus. From this it is 
clear that they knew the solar year of 365 days. As for the frac- 
tion of about a quarter of day left, they have not said anything 
about it. But it must be understood that this would not have 
caused trouble, since they were not using the 365 day period for 
doing any reckoning, but were simply adjusting the lunar year 
to the solar year caused by the sun's motion among the stars, in 
the manner already stated. As the adjustment is done as often as 
it is seen necessary by observing the asterisms in the sky, no know- 
ledge of the exact time either of the solar year, or of the month 
(ie. synodic period), or of the lunar sidereal period, would be 
required. It is only when these enter the reckoning as periods 
that these would cause trouble by the errors accumulating. So, 
automatically, whether they knew it or not, the Vedic people were 
using the sidereal year. But they did not know that the seasons 
did not repeat in this year, since they could not distinguish between 
the sidereal and tropical year at such a remote period. Most of the 
Vedic rituals were seasonal, for the sake of which they divided the 
year into three major seasons, the warm (grisma), the rainy 
(varsà), and the cold (hemanta), subdivided into 6 viz, Vasanta 
(spring), Grishma (summer), Varshà (rainy), Sarad (Autumn), 
Hemanta (Dewy), and Sisira (cold). Each of these was further sub- 
divided into two months, that must correspond to the 12 tropical 
months in their idea, viz, Madhu, Madhava, Sukra, Suci, Nabha, 
Nabhasya, Isha, Ürja, Saha, Sahasya, Tapa, and Tapasya, as seen 
from: “madhugca mádhavasca vásantikávrtü Sukra$ca Sucissa grais- 
màvrtü nabhasca nabhasyasea varsikavrtu isaScorjasca Sar adavrtu 
sahascasahasyaáca haimantikávrtü tapasca tapasyasco Saisirávrtü" 

(Taittsam. VII 5-1). 


According to the Vedanga jyauytisha Sisira begins at winter sol- 
stice, and so the months Madhu ete., corresponded to Phalguna etc. 


of the newly reformed Indian calendar, Later on the 12 seasonal 
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names were confused with the names Caitra etc, and both were 
used indiscriminately even in works on astronomy. 


Now, even during the Vedic age, owing to the period being 
long, the seasons would have shifted with respect to the months, 
owing to the precession of the equinoxes and the consequent ear- 
lier occurrence of the tropical years with respect to the sidereal, 
the rate of shifting being about a Paksha, (earlier), for about a 
thousand years. So, in giving the times of the rituals in terms 
of the calendar months Caitra etc., the Vedic seers have changed 
the time, as for eg., from Phalguna Amavasya to Phalguna Pür- 
nimà etc. to accord with the seasons in their age. Accordingly 
earlier months and Pakshas, and earlier asterisms were siressed 
as being important in the later periods, which would appear con- 
tradictory to people who do not know the reason, with the result 
that the later Brahmanas and Kalpasutras had the task of resolving 
the contradiction. But these incidentally help us to date the res- 
pective times. Thus the vedic people kept their sidereal lunisolar 
calendar, and adjusted the position of the seasons in it. We shall 
do well to do the same, and not utter in the Sankalpa 'Vasanta 
Ritau' at the end of the month of Vrishabha, when the next season. 
Grishma, has almost gone, and the rainy season, Varsha, will be 
beginning in a weeks time. : 


THE VEDANGA JYAUTISHA 


The Vedanga Jyautisha is the oldest astronomical work extant 
its subject matter referring to a period when the winter solstice 
was at the asterism Sravistha, from which the date of the period 
can be found to be C. 1180 B.C. The author is a later person, as 
can be seen from the statement in two places, that he is giving 
what one Lagadha had given earlier: "kalajüánam pravaksyami 
lagadhasyamahatmanah,” “lagadho’bravit,” and from the language. 
Inertia, and the suitability of the calendric system given in this 
work for future times also, must have made the people use it for 


a long time, and this must have prompted the author to write the 
work. 


The astronomical system in the V.J. forming the basis of its 
calendar is the same as that taught later by the Paitamaha Sid- 
dharta, the Garga Samhita. Suryaprajiiapti, and Jyotishkaranda. 
The year (solar-sidereal) consists of 336 days, and five years or 
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1830 days constitute a yuga. In this period the moon makes 67 
sidereal revolutions, i.e., 62 synodic revolutions or lunar months. 
In the yuga there are thus 10 Ayana days beginning the 10 Ayanas, 
and ten Vishuva days. Of the 62 months 12 would go to each year, 
and of the remaining two, one comes at the end of the 5th Ayana 
as an extra month, and the other at the end of the Yuga. The day 
is divided into 30 Muhürtas, following the earlier vedic practice, 
as seen from the names of the Muhurtas given in the Kathaka: 
samjñānam vijianam prajnanam janadabhijanad sarnkalpamanam-- 
prakalpamana mupakalpamana mupaklptam klptam Sreyovasiya 
&yatsambhütam bhütam citrahketuhprabhanabhansambhan jyotis- 
mamstejasvanata pamstapannabhitapan rocano rocamanassobha- 
nasgobhamanah kalyánah". The length of the shortest day or 
night is 12 Muhurtas, increasing to the longest, 18 Muhurtas, uni- 
formly. The synodic month is divided into 30 equal Tithis, 15 
going to each of the two Pakshas or Parvas. The ecliptic is divid- 
ed into twenty seven equal asterismal segments. (Some of the 
later samhitas divide the ecliptic unequally, according to the inter- 
val between the asterisms). In the two last above, the ecliptic is 
divided into 1830 parts of which 21 is given to a twenty eighth 
asterism called Abhijit (Vega), lying between Uttara Ashadha and 
Sravana? which begin the ecliptic in these works, and the remain- 
ing 1809 parts are equally distributed among the 27 asterisms, so 
that each asterism may have one full day for the moon’s traversing 
it, so as to have each day specifically tacked on to an asterism con- 
veniently for calendric purposes. 


The Yuga begins with the sun and the moon at the winter 
solstice beginning Uttarayana, marked by the beginning of Sra- 
vistha, the Sigira Ritu with the Ritu month Tapa, and the !unar 
month, Magha, beginning at the same moment. The sun’s or 
moon’s position in the eliptic on a particular Tithi, is sought to be 
calculated. In the V. J. several other things like when the Tithi 
ends, when the Nakshatra ends etc., are also calculated. No cqua- 
tion (i.e. inequality), is applied so that the asterism, Tithi etc., are 
all mean, not true. The Yoga is absent from the V.J. not having 
been conceived of yet; as also the Karana, because no separate 


1. Since the Indo-Gangetic plains of India cannot have such a great 
variation in day-light, some scholars think this has been borrowed from 


Babylonia. 
2. Abhijit is known even in the vedic period as seen froni “abhijinnama 


naksatram uparisthad’sadhanam avastat &ronàyà." (Taitt. Br. 1-5-2-3). 
B. £ 
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calculation is required for this, being only a half of a Tithi, or 
because the half days with their specific names were still in use. 


Also, the method of the V.J. differs from that of the later 
works mentioned. They all first find the Ahargana or the days 
gone from the beginning of the Yuga. From this, and the total 
days and Tithis or Nakshatras per yuga or parva, (Paksha), they 
find by proportion the required Tithi or Nakshatra. But the VJ. 
employs a method peculiar, and ingenious in avoiding work with 
large fractions, though simple. The type of problems tackled is 
as follows: 


I. On a particular day, say on Anuvatsara Vaisakha Suddha 
Pancami, to find the following: 


(a) What is the number of Parvas gone in the yuga? 


(b) When i.e., at what part of the day (divided into 124 parts) 
does the Parva and? 


(c) What is the Parva bhamsa? (This is required for further 
calculation). 


(d) What is the Nakshatra and Amáa (ie., parts of the Nak- 
shatra divided into 610 parts) at the end of the Parva? 


(e) Is the full moon day or Newmoon day to be omitted from 
counting, so that Ishti comes on the same day, as being 
counted as the first day of the following Parva? (It is 
this that takes care of the omission of Tithi required to 
adjust the Tithis to the days, so as to be counted con- 
secutively to avoid confusion.. As a result; the follow- 
ing will be the numbers of days in each of the two sets 
of 31 months: 30, 29, 30, 29, 30, 29, 30, 29, 30, 29, 30, 
29, 30, 29, 30, 30, 29, 30, 29, 30, 29, 30, 29, 30, 29, 30, 29, 
30, 29, 30, 29). 

Or, is there an avama or omitted Tithi following the New 
moon or Full moon day? 

(f) When does the given Pancami, taken for the problem here, 
end? 

(g) What is the Nakshatra at this Pancami? 

(h) When does the Nakshatra end on this day? 
(i) What is the moon’s Ayana and Ritu ? 


(j) What is the Nakshatra of the sun at the end of the given 
Pancami? ] 
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(k) What is the Ritu Sesha at the end of the given Parva 
ie, how many days still remain for the current Ritu 
to be completed? 


IL (a) When the sun’s Nakshatra is 12 and 15494 parts in the 
year Parivatsara, what is the Tithi, month etc? 


(b) What is the number of days from the beginning of the 
year? 

(c) What is the duration of day time on that day? 

(d) At what part of the Mandala is the sun? 


IIL (a) What is the Parva and Tithi of the 8th Vishuva? 
(b) What is the Parva and Tithi of the 9th Ayana. 


Tt is these questions that are sought to be answered in an easy 
manner, by a simple set of rules. We cannot give the actual 
working of the problems here, since it will mean giving the whole 
work. 


As the months, Parvas, Tithis etc, as found from the V.J. 
were all mean, they could not have been used for the religious 
rites like the Daréapürnarmüsa by themselves, without being fre- 
quently corrected by observation, for these are regulated by the 
true full or new moons. There are references to such observa- 
tions in the Arthavadas of the Brahmanas: “madhyavarse punar- 
vasünaksatra mudviksya punaràdadhita" (Kaus. Br. T 3). “amavas- 
yaya hi másàn sam padya harutsrjanti/ amavásyay& hi raasan 
sampa£yanti/ paurnamasya ya hi masan sampadya harutsjranti/ 
paurna masyaya hi masan sampasyanti/” (Taittsam, VIT 5-8). 
“sayatraiva etám ratrim napurastann a paScaduddrsvate,” (Sat. 
Br. 1-6-4-14 & 18)." “yadahastveva candrama na dráyatetam ama- 
vasyam kurvita" (Gobhi Gr. Sut. 1-5-8) “amavasyayam yadahas- 
candra masam na pa$yanti" (Gobh. Sr. Sit. 1-3-1). “amavasva 
vam yadahagcandra masam na pagyanti” (Gobh. Sr. Sut. 1-3-1). 
“amavasyayam purvamahar bhavati, uddrsta uttaram.” (Taitt Br. 
I, 8-10-35). 

Certain long sacrificial sessions like the Gavam Ayana seem 
to have been intended mainly for this purpose. It has also been 
mentioned that in the absence of theoretical calculations, (with 
the chance that the results may go wrong in the long run by even 
slight errors in the periods), the Vedic priests should have made 
ihtercalations, found the shifting of the seasons, ete, by actual 
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observations. Even professional astronomers are referred to in 
statements like, “prajianandya naksatra darsam,” “yadase gana- 
kam,” (Taith Sam XXX 10 and Taitt. Br. III 4-41; and a certain 
naksatravidya is mentioned in the Chandogya Upanishad (Ch. 
VII 1-2-4). The mean Tithis etc., should have served as a frame 
work for this purpose, but they would have a special advantage 
as used for civil purposes, and were actually used for several 


centuries after, as seen from Kautalya’s Artha Sàstra, and even 
later. 


If the system is to be used only as a closely approximating 
frame-work, and also to be specially suitable for civil purposes, 
greater advantage can be derived by making the units as far as 
possible whole numbers, provided it does not make sizable diffe- 
rence and provided.it can be seen to it, that the error caused by 
so doing does not accumulate. So the V.J. chose a five year cycle 
of 1830 days, for it is near enough to 62 synodic months making 
1830-8965 days, (the error caused in one synodic period being 
only about a seventieth of a day), and at the same time has many 
advantages. It is divisible exactly by 5, giving 366 days per year. 
This 366 is divisible by 6, giving 61 days per season, or 30% per 
seasonal month. There are also 2 intercalary months in the cycle 
one each for 30 whole months, i.e., one comes in the middle of the 
yuga and the other at the end. Thus the 1830 day yuga was 
chosen for ease of calculation, with 366 days per year occurring in 
the system as a consequence. It is not due to ignorance that they 
gave 366 days to the solar year as mentioned by Indologists like 
Burgess, Whitney etc, most of the Indian Indologists look on help- 
lessly. The two references already given show that the priests 
of the V.J. period certainly knew that the solar year has 365 days. 


We have spoken about the ‘accumulation of error in course 
of time, if an inexact period is chosen, as making the year equal 
to 366 days here. We can conceive of this in two ways, as the 
error in the solar sidereal year, or the error in the tropical or 
seasonal year. As regards the first, we have seen how intercala- 
tion is done to make up for the lunar year occurring earlier and 
earlier in the sidereal year. But this error of about 3/4 day per 
year in the sidereal year itself. will cause the year occur later and 
later. So if one intercalation is omitted now and then, as dictated 
bv observation, the adjustment would be made, and that so easily. 
The people using the svstem could have even evolved a regular 
period of adjustment by long observation. At the end of 6 cycles 
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or sometimes 7 cycles an intercalation would have to be omitted. 
If they take them in the order 6-7-6-7-6 forming a group of 32 
cycles in all, and omit an intercalation at the end of each of the 
6 or 7 taken, the error would be only a fiftieth of a day in this 
long period of 160 years. 


If the error is considered as in the Tropical year, it is already 
there for them in following the sidereal year, as for the priests 
of earlier ages and other countries like Egypt. In the absence of 
knowledge of adjustment for precession of the equinoxes, this 
could be done only by observation of the points where the solstices 
occur, and changing the Nakshatra from Sravitha to an earlier 
one to fix the new winter solstice, which will carry the change to 
the other Ayana and Ritus. It would be one Nakshatra segment 
in about a thousand years, and was actually done in works like 
Süryaprajnapti etc., which have shifted the point to Sravana, and 
later to Abhijit. (At about 500 A.D., the Siddhantas shifted it 
further back to the end of the first quarter of uttarasadha, as im- 
plied by taking the first point of Asvini as the Vernal Equinox, 
of the time. After this till now, no further shifting was done; 
but knowledge of precession has enabled astronomers to indicate 
the beginning of the tropical months in the Panchanga). But, this 
difficulty would not have been felt by the priests of the V.J. period 
at their own time, the change being slow. But the other one, 
affecting the sidereal calendrie system itself, would certainly have 
been made even at the period of the V.J., for the error would 
show itself immediately even after one cycle, ie. 3 years, and 
clearly in two or 3 cycles times. Because of the defect of the 
cycle from the correct period of 1830:9 by :9 days, and because of 
the equation of the centres of the sun and the moon not having 
been applied, which can be equivalent to ‘6 days and make the 
error equal to 1:5 days, unless frequent adjustment are thus made, 
even at the end of one cycle the priests would be doing the absurd 
thing of observing amávasyà on actual krsna caturdasi, at the end 
of the second cycle on Trayodasi, and so on, (which even ordinary 
people with eyes would not be expected to do,) and the system 
would have collapsed. But as already said it was followed for 
several centuries after, with the necessary changes made to give 
the correct seasons, till the Siddhantas took over. 


The cultural history of India began at a very ancient period, 
and has continued, from the Pre-vedic through Vedic and Post 
vedic, to modern times. Several cultures from outside have 
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joined the main stream at different periods, so that in this vast 
country, almost equal to a continent, regional differences, legion 
in number have grown, since it is human nature to superimpose 
the new on the old as far as possible; and these differences have 
persisted to this day. Naturally, as in the other branches of our 
culture, in our calendric system also differences have grown, and 
have been more or less fixed by the religious rites enjoined by 
the Dharma Sastras, (which too exhibit similar variations) 
and traditional practices. While many customs are common 
to the whole of India, many are also local. While many rites 
and practices can be traced to the Vedic period, many have 
no roots in the Sastras, but have grown like mushrooms and caught 
the attention of the people, so much so, that people who have no 
faith in the more essential things have supreme faith in these 
new growths. But on analysis it will be found that the more 
essential are also more common to the whole of India, and if 
attended to will be conducive to a sense of unity. Let us foster 
this sense of unity with all our might. 


Dr. T. V. Mahalingam: I shall deal with date recording in 
Ancient India as gleaned from inscriptions up to 500 A.D. One 
of the most difficult tasks of the historian of Ancient India is the 
dating of historical events according to a definitely understood 
system of recording. The aim of this paper is to examine what 
light the early inscriptions in India throw on the methods of date 
recording in Ancient India upto C. 500 A.D. 


A number of pictographic seals and tablets of the period of 
the Harappa culture have been found and attempts are made to 
decipher them. But it is doubtful if they can be of any help in 
understanding the system of time reckoning during the period, 
though it may be presumed that the people then knew standard 
weights and measures. The Paprahwa vase-inscription of pre- 
Mauryan times contains the expression Caturasiti vasa, meaning 
“year eighty four". It is suggested that the year is counted from 
the date of the nirvána of Vardhamana mahávira and the era was 
known as Vira mirvüna samvat. This era which is not generally 
used in inscriptions, is known from some late Jaina manuscripts 
like the Vicáraéreni by the Svetambara writer Merutunga Süri 
and the Mahaviracariyam by Némicandracarya. According to the 
former work the period that divided the Vira nirvana samvat from 
the Vikrama Era (57 B.C.) was 470 years, which would suggest 
that it was founded in 527 B.C. the year of the nirvana of Maha- 
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vira. But this era is not of much use for time reckoning in Ancient 
India, particularly because it is not mentioned in inscriptions. 


Equally of little value is the era said to begin with the 
nirvana of the Buddha. Also there is no unanimity in the tradi- 
tions with regard to the exact date of its commencement. Accord- 
ing to the Ceylonese tradition which has found acceptance in 
Burma and Siam, the era commenced in 544 B.C., while according 
to the Chinese tradition it commenced in 638 B.C. The Chinese 
pilgrim Fahien who came to India in 399 A.D. mentions 1497 years 
as having passed after the Buddha’s death, thus fixing the com- 
mencement of the era about 1097 B.C. The evidence of the Chinese 
Cantonese dotted record suggests that the Buddhist monks had a 
record in which a dot was put for each year after the death of 
the Buddha which was believed to have taken place in 486 B.C. 
Scholars are now generally agreed that the Buddha's death took 
place in 483 B.C. But this era is not mentioned in inscriptions. 


The earliest clear epigraphical evidence of date recording in 
India is found in the inscriptions of ASoka (c. 273-232 B.C). They 
usually give the regnal year of the king. A few instances may 


be cited: 
1 The Girnar version of Rock Edict III of the Emperor 


. installation [on the throne]". 

.2. The Ràmpürva. version of the Fifth Pilar Edict of the 
Emperor reads:— Sadavisita [va] sd bhisitena (sad-vim- 
Sati varsübhisiktena): “twenty six years after coronation." 

3. The same inscription reads:— Tisu cütunmüsisu tisüyam 
pumnamüsiyam timni divasani cüvudasum pamnadasam 
patipadam (tisrsu cüturmüsisu Taigüyüm purnamüsyüm 
divasesu caturdase paiicadase pratipadi). “On the three 
citurmasi days, on the tisya full moon day, and the 14th, 


15th and first day. 

4. And again the same inscription contains the following: — 
atahmi pakhàye cüvudasaye pamna dasáye tisdye puná- 
vüsune (astami-pakse Caturdagyam Pañcadaśyām tigya- 
yam punarvasau). “On the eighth pakga, on the 14th, and 
on the 15th: (New moon), on the Tisya and punarvasu 


nakgatra days. 
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From the above instances it will be seen that (a) in the 
Aéokan inscriptions no era was used, but only the king’s regnal 
year and (b) the use of the names of the three seasons of the 
year and the eight paksas of each season was coming into practice, 
The three seasons were: 


a. Grisma (summer) consisting of Caitra, Vaisakha, Jyestha 
and Asadha. 


b. Varsà (rains) consisting of Sravana, Bhadra, Aśvina and 
Kartika and 


c. Hemanta (winter) consisting of Agrahayana, Pausa, 
Magha and phalguna. 


From the specific mention of the three contiguous days namely 
the 14th, 15th and the Ist when it was decreed that bulls were 
not to be castrated, it may be taken that though there is no men- 
tion of months except in one inscription, the month here followed 
was from full moon to full moon. (Pürnimünta). It may be 


mentioned in passing that those days are even now considered not 
fit for adhyayana. 


Under the Sungas, Kanvas and Kharavela of Kalinga, the 
same system was followed, namely giving of the regnal years only. 
But from the period of the Satavahanas the practice of issuing 
dated records commenced. In the Satavahana inscriptions the 
regnal year of the king, the season, paksa, and tithi are mentioned. 


Each of the three seasons of the year was divided into eight 
pakgas, the odd ones being krsnepaksa, and the even ones Sukla 
- paksa. The paksas were numbered 1 to 8. 


1. The Nasik cave inscription of Gautami Putra Sri Sata- 
karni reads for instance: 
Samwatsare 10 (plus) 8 varsà pnkse 2 divase 
“On the first day of the second fortnight of the season 


varsa (rain), in the year eighteenth of Gautamiputra 
Sri Satakarni. 


2. The Myakadoni Rock Inscription of Pulumavi: 


Rajno Satavahanéném Siri Pulumavisa sava 8. Hema 2 
Diva 1. 


“On the first day of the second fortnight of the season 
Hemanta (winter) [Agrahayana Sukla 1] in the eighth 
year of the king Satavahana Sri Pulumavi”. 
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The main features of the dating in the above inscriptions are: 
(1) only the regnal years of the kings are given and no era is used. 
(2) Instead of the word varsa, the word samvatsara is used for 
year. (3) Besides the regnal year of the king, the name of the 
season, the order of the paksa (fortnight) and the number of the 
day are given. 

A typical inscription of the Iksvakus of Nagarjunakonda 
would read: Ramo Siri Vira Purisa datasa samvatsare saste 6 
varsü pakse saste 6 divase dagame 10. “in the sixth year of king 
Sri Vira Purusadatta in the 6th paksa of the Varsa season on the 
10th day". Though the last numeral denotes the day it is not 
clear whether it stands for the lunar tithi or the solar day. 


The Vakatakas and the Pallavas recorded their inscriptions in 
the following way: 


A Vakataka inscription reads as follows: 
Senüpataw Citravarmani samvvatsare astádasa 10 (plus) 
8 Jyesthamüsa $ukla paksa trayodas$yám: “On the thir- 
teenth day of the bright half of the month Jyestha in the 


regnal year 18 (of Pravarasena) when Citravarman was 


the commander-in-chief". 


A Pallava inscription reads as follows: 

Savaccaram dasamam 10 Gimhapakho chato 6 divasam 
paücami 5: "On the fifth day of the sixth fortnight of 
the season Grisma (summer) in the regnal year 10 (of 
Sivaskandavarman). 

The main features of the system of dating adopted by the above 
two dynasties was largely that of the Satavahanas. The records 
were dated in the regnal years of the rulers. Though some details 
of date were given, no regular and continuous era was used in 


them. 
Thus dating in early Indian epigraphs appears to have been 
of the kings. Regular 


done with reference to the regnal years 

eras appear to have been introduced into the country in the post- 
Mauryan period by the foreign dynasties that ruled over north- 
western India. The earliest historical era was the Seleucid era 
of 312 B.C. that prevailed in the Greek Empire of Western Asia. 
The Parthians who revolted from the Greek empire about the 
middle of the third century under the leadership of one Arsaces 
founded an era in 248 B.C. Though the Indo-Greeks ruled in 


B- 9 
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the Kabul valley and the Punjab from about 160 B.C. till the com. 
mencement of the Christian era, they have left behind only a few 
inscriptions and they are not of much help for our purpose. The 
Scytho-Parthians who succeeded them have left a number of re- 
cords which bear dates. The records contain details regarding 
the use of a continuous era, month (masa) and occassionally day. 
For example an inscription reads: samvatsaraye eküda$a [$a] 
timaye lll Sravanasa māsasa di [va] se paficadase 18, meaning 
in the year 111 on the 15th day of the month of sravana. The 
mention of the latter (masa) was probably due to the influence 
of the Macedonian Calendar. This era has been sought to be 
identified with what came to be called the Vikrama Era at a 
later period. The earlier records bearing dates in this era call it 
the Krta era, some later ones call it the Malava era on account of 
its association with the Malava tribe, and still later ones call it the 
Vikrama era, based on its supposed connection with Vikramaditya. 
The names Krta, Mülava and Vikrama do not give us much help 
in finding out the origin of the era. It may possibly be taken that 
it was founded by Vonones who flourished shortly after Mithra- 
dates II about the middle of the 1st century B.C. Probably he 
ascended throne in 58-57 B.C. and to mark the same an era was 
founded, the name of which underwent changes from period to 
period. To convert a current year in the era into the Christian 
era "one has to subtract 58 for the first nine and a half months 
(to the middle of Pausa) and 57 for the rest of the year. The 


beginning of the era is counted from Caitra sukla 1 in North India 
and from Kérttika Sukla 1 in South India. 


Likewise another era founded in India in 78 A.D. has been 
assigned by Indian tradition to a Saka king who occupied Ujjain 


3. The twelve months of the Macedonian calendar are: 


(1) Hyperbenetaeus (—October—A&vina — Karttika); 
(2) Dius (=November=Karttika — Margadirsa); 

(3) Apollaius ( -December-Miágasirga — Pausa); 
(4) Audunzeus (—January- Pausa Magha); 

(5) Peritius (=February=Magha — Phalguna); 

(6) Dustrus (—March—Phàálguna — Caitra); 

(7) Kanthius (=April—Caitra — VaiS&kha); 

(8) Artemisius (—May—VaiSàkha — Jyaistha); 

(9) Daesius (=June=Jyaistha — Asadha); 

(10) Panemus (—July—Asàdha — Srávana); 

(01) Lous (—August—$rávana — Bhádra); 

(12) Gorpaeus (=September=Bhadra — Aévina}. 
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135 years after the foundation of the Vikrama era. It may well be 
taken as having been founded by the Kusàna king Kaniska and 
was used by his successor as also the Saka satraps of Malva, 
Kathiawar and Gujarat. For instance the Ara inscription reads: 
mahürüjasa rajatirajasa devaputrasa kaisarasa Najheskha putrasa 
Kaniskasa sambatsarae ekaca par [i] sa [i] sam 41 Jethasa 
masasa di 25 i$ [e] divasaksumami "Mahàrájasya rajidhirajasya 
devaputrasya Kaisarasya Vasiska putrasya Kaniskasya samvatsare 
eka catvürimáe sam 41 Jyaistasya masasya divase [pancavimse] 25" 
(on the Twenty fifth day in the 41st year of Maharajadhiraja deva- 
putra Kaisara Kaniska, the son of Vasiska) 4 The era of Kaniska 
was practically a continuation of the old Saka era founded in 123 
B.C. By 78 A.D. some 201 years of the era had elapsed and quite 
in keeping with the current practice Kaniska appears to have 
omitted the figure 200 and retained one alone. So much so the so 
called Saka era founded by Kaniska in 78 A.D. was really $ 201 
of the old era. Thus the Kaniska era and the Saka era annear 
to be one and the same. This era was taken to the west by the Saka 
satraps of Malwa and Ujjain. The Junagadh Rock inscription of 
Rudradaman I, for instance, reads as follows: Mahdaksatrapasa ... 
Rudradamno varse dvisapatatime 70 plus 2 Marggasirsa bahula 
pratipati: (on the first day of the dark half of Marggasirsa in the 
seventy second year of the Saka era). Again the Garha stone 
inscription of Rudrasena I reads: Varse 100 plus 20 plus 7 Bhàdra- 
pada bahulasa 5 ... Rudrasenasya idam Sanyam (this stone pillar 
of Rudrasena (was erected) on the fifth day in the dark fortnight 
of the month of Bhadrapada in the 127th year of the Saka era. 


The main features of the dating of these Saka inscriptions 
are (a) the inscriptions are recorded in a continuous era; (b) while 
in the earlier inscriptions the year and month are mentioned, in 
the later inscriptions more details are given, namely months like 
Phalguna, Margagirsa, Vaisakha, Bhadrapada, Sravana etc. It may 
be remembered that in the Satavahana inseriptions only seasons 
are mentioned and not months. Then the two fortnights, bahula 
(dark) and guddha (bright) are mentioned in these inscriplions. 
But the paksas are mentioned by their number in a season. To- 
wards the end of the Saka rule in Western India one notices for 


ths of the Graceco-Parthian Calendar, Audunaeus, 


4. Among the mon 
mentioned in 


Aphllaeus, Artemesiu:, Daesius, Panemus and Gorpaeus ar? 
some of the inscriptions of the Scythoparthians and Kusanas, 
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the first time that the regnal era, the continuous era and other 
details of date are given, which practice was followed in the Gupta 
period. It is interesting to note that the astronomers contributed 
much to the popularisation of the era, as may be seen from the 
fact that Varahamihira of Ujjayini makes use of it. 


In later times the Saka era came to be associated with Sali- 
vahana well known to Indian tradition and folklore, in the same 
way as the Vikrama era was associated with the name of Vikra- 
maditya, The first time that it is known to have been associated 
with Salivahana's name was in the thirteenth century as seen from 
the Kannada work Udbhataküvya bv Somardja (1222 A.D.) and 
the Tasgaon plates (1251 A.D.) of the Yadava king Krsna. This 
is only a fiction fathered probably on the name of the Satavahana 
king Gautami putra Sri Satakarni. 


The Saka era became known in South India even in the fourth 
century A.D. though it was not used in inscriptions. It is stated 
in Simha Süri's Lokavibhaga that it was completed in the 22nd 
regnal year of the Pallava king Simhavarman of Kāñcī which was 
380th year of the Saka era ‘This is an obvious instance of the 
spread of the era in South India through the Jains. It became 
popular in the Deccan under the Chalukyas of Badami and Kal- 
yani and later under the Hoysalas. It was first used in the Tamil 
country in an inscription of Pandya Varaguna II found at Ayyam- 
balayam in Madurai district, but did not attain popularity either 
under the Pandyas or Cholas. Under the Vijayanagar kings it 
was used invariably in all inscriptions in South India. . 


It is rather strange that no inscription of the early rulers of 
the Gupta dynasty either dated or undated has been found. Even 
the well-known Allahabad inscription of Samudragupta is not 
dated. 'Two inscriptions of his which are dated have been found 
to be spurious. It is only from the reign of Candragupta II that 
dated inseriptions have been found. A few of them may be men- 
tioned. One of them reads: Sri Candraguptasya Vijayarájya 
samvatsare paticame 5 Kalanuvartamana samvatsare ekasaste (eka 
sastitame) [àsüdha mése] prathame $ukla divase pancumyam (on 
the fifth day of the bright half of the month first Asüdha in the 


5. samvatsare tu dvavimge 
kaficiga_simhavarmanah | 
aSityagre śakāhvānām 
siddhametacchatatraye || 


(Mysore Archaeological Report, 1910, pp. 45-47), 
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year 61 of the era traditionally current during the fifth victorious 
regnal year of Sri Candragupta). 
Again another inscription reads: 


Guptünüm samatikrante sapta pafica$aduttare/Sate samünüm prthi- 
vim Budhagupte prasasati/Vaisikha masa saptamyüm müle $yama- 
gane (on the seventh day of the month Vaisakha at the time of 
the constellation müla belonging to the dark fortnight when Budha- 
gupta was ruling over the earth and one hundred years together 
with fifty seven of the guptas (Gupta era, had elapsed). 


The general characteristics of the system of dating adopted 
in the Gupta inscriptions are: (1) a continuous and regular era 
is used, though the word Gupta to mark the same is not used 
in the earlier inscriptions. (2) Not infrequently the era year and 
the regnal year of the king are both quoted together. (3) Among 
the details found in the inscriptions are year, season, month, fort- 
night, date and occasionally the constellation also. The Hunas 
used their own regnal years along with other details of the Indian 
system of dating. 

The Gupta era was adopted and followed by the Valabhi 
kings. It is possible that the era was founded by Maharaja Cand- 
ragupta I in 319 A.D. Alberuni says: “And as regards the Gupta 
era people say that the Guptas were wicked powerful people 
and when they ceased to exist this date was used as an epoch of 
an era". It seems that Valabha was the last of them, because, 
the epoch of the Gupta falls, like that of the Valabha era, 241 
years later than the Saka Kala. This comes to 78 plus 241—319 A.D. 


Some eras are very old and go back to a period earlier than 
that of the Vedic Aryans. One of them is the Kaliyuga, for the 
early use of which however, there is no evidence. It is mentioned 
by Arya Bbata (A.D. 499) and used in astronomical text books. 
According to the Aihole inscription of the Western Calukva king 
PulakaSin II (634 A.D.), it started in 3102-3101 B.C. This date 
is at times taken to be that of the Mahabharata war and the birth 
of Pariksit. But the dynastic lists preserved in the Puranas do 
not warrant such high antiquity for these events. In fact they are 
placed hy historians about 1200 and 900 B.C. 'This era was used 
in later times. A Cóla inscription from Gramam (South Arcot 
District) is dated Kali 4044 and Kali day 1,47(70)37 correspond- 
ing to Saturday 14th January, 943. The era is even now men- 
tioned in Hindu almanacs. Another is the Saptarsi era, also called 
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the Laukika, Sastra, Pahadi or Kacca era. It is supposed to have 
begun after the expiry of 25 kali years, in 3076 B.C. It was 
popular in the hills of the Panjab and Kashmir during the period 
of Alberuni. Its calculation is based on the view that the Saptarsis 
or Great Bear remain for 100 years in each one of the 27 naksat- 
tras or lunar mansions. It is.recorded in cycles of 100 years, the 
hundred being usually omitted. This era is not now in use. 


Y. Subbarayalu : Following Dr. Mahalingam I shall cover the 
Calendar in Indian Tradition as found in Epigraphy from 500 A.D, 
The Calendar that was being used in Epigraphy at the turn of 
the 6th century of the Christian era was a simple one throughout 
India, There were four eras in use then: the Krita-Malava-Vikra- 
ma era of 58 B.C.; the Saka era of A.D. 78; the Kalachüri era of 
A.D. 248-49; the Gupta era of A.D. 319. Of the pafichünga elements 
only the tithi had come into use. Though the vāra had been known 
to Epigraphy (the first occurrence of which is found in the Eran 
inscription of Budhagupta of Gupta year 165, where the day of 
Suraguru, ie., Thursday is mentioned) for some decades then, it 
was not used for another century and a half. In most cases the 
year (either that of the reign of the ruling king or that of one 
of the four eras) and the lunar month, paksha and tithi were cited. 
The old method of using one of the three seasons (hemania, varsha 
and grishma) was also resorted to in some cases. 


i, Bhamodra-Mohot& (Bhaunagar District, Gujarat) copper- 
plate record of  Dronasimha — (Gupta) Year 183 
(= A.D. 502) 

[SI., p. 429] 
111. Sam 183 $rüvama 15 


ii. Eran (Saugor District, Madhya Pradesh) record of Bha- 
nugupta — Gupta Year 191 (= A.D. 510) 


(SL, p. 345] 
12. sawat 191 Sravana-ba-di 7 


iii. Khoh (Satna District, Madhya Pradesh) inscrintion of 
the Uchchakalpa King Sarvanatha — (Gupta) Year 193 
(= AD. 512) 


p a [SI., p. 393] 
129f. samba (va) tsara-Saté trinavat-yuttarà 
Chaitra-misa-divasé daśamē i E 


iv. Nandanpur (Monghyr District, Bihar)  copper-plate 
record — (Gupta) Year 169 (= A.D. 488) 


SL, p. 384] 
119, sam 169 vai-sudi 8 [SL, p ] 
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v. Gunaighar (Tippera District, Bengal, E. Pakistan) ins- 
cription of Vainyagupta — (Gupta) Year 188 (= AD. 


- 507) 
SL, p. 345 
131. sam 188 possa (pausa)-di-24 L " 3 


vi. Damodarpur (Dinàjpur District, E. Pakistan) copper-plate 
of (Gupta) Year 224 (— A.D. 543) 
[SL, p. 347] 


ll. samva 224 bhüdra-di 5 


vii. Narasaraopet (Guntur District, Andhra Pradesh) copper- 
plate grant of the Pallava king Simhavarman — 6th 
cent. A.D. [EL XV, p. 254] 


131. vijaya-rüjya-samwatsare Chaturthé vaisakha- 
Suklapaksha-patichamyüm. 


From the beginping of the 6th century a set-pattern of clearly 
demarcated zones as to the different modes of reckoning began to 
appear. This pattern once shaped well continued to the present 
day, of course, with some minor alterations and adjustments, Thus 
the Vikrama era attained great popularity in the region comprising 
Rajasthan and the Western portion of Madhya Pradesh. The Bom- 
bay-Karnataka area south of the Narbada patronised the Saka era. 
As centuries passed by, these two eras gradually spread over the 
adjacent tracts. In the 7th century of the era of Christ, the Saka 
era became popular in the Andhra country, from which period 
the Bombay-Karnataka-Andhra area continued to be the strong- 
hold of that era. It is from this area, particularly from the west 
coast, that the Saka era spread to the countries of South-east Asia 
in the 7th century A.D. The Kali era of 3101 B.C. came to be used 
sparingly in South India. New eras appeared among which the 
important ones were those of Ganga and Harsha. 'The years of the 
60-year Barhaspatya cycle and of the 12-year Barhaspatya cycle also 


eame into use in this period. 


Before taking up separate analysis of the calendrical elements 
ecords of various parts of India through the centu- 
ries, a small account of the eras may be noted. The era of 58 B.C. 
which was known by the name Krita came to be associated with 
the Málava-gana from its fifth century. The era came to be called 
by the name Vikrama, only from the 8th century A.D. This era 
was called simply as samvatsara on many occasions. The spread 
of this era outside the Malava area was handicapped till the begin- 


found in the r 
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ning of the 7th century A.D. because of the popularity of the Gupta 
era in Northern India and of the patronage of the Saka era by the 
Chalukyas of Badami to the south of the river Narbada. The 
spread of the Gurjara-Prathihàra empire over a greater part of 
Northern India facilitated the popularity of this era in that region 
in the 9th and 10th centuries A.D. 


lt is strange that the Saka era used by famous astronomers 
like the Maga-Brahmana Varáhamihira of Ujjayini could not take 
roots in the Ujjayini (Malwa) area at all. But it attained much 
popularity in Maharastra, Mysore and Andhra, by its use without 
a break by the Chalukyas of Badami, the Rástrakütas and the 
Chalukyas of Kalyani in Bombay-Karn&tak area and the contem- 
porary dynasties in Andhra. This era was variously known as 
samvatsara, Saka-varsha, Saka-nripa-rajya-dbhiséka-samvatsara, 
etc. Its earliest association with the name of Salivahana occurs 
only in the 13th century A.D. in a Kannada work Udbhatakarya 
(Saka 1144) and in the Tasgaon plates (Saka 1172) of Krishna, 
the Yadava ruler [Journal of Oriental Research, Vol. XVII, 
pp. 92-93 & Vol. XVIII, p. 190]. 


The Kalachüri-chedi era was used in the area around Jabalpur 
in Madhya Pradesh and in the Northern Maharastra and became 
extinct early in the 13th century. The Gupta era, once very 
popular throughout the Gupta empire, continued to be used after 
the fall of the Gupta dynasty by their erstwhile feudatories, the 
Maitrakas of Valabhi, in Kathiawar, who designated it as Valabhi- 
samvat. J. F. Fleet identified the era used in the records of the 
Lichchhavis of Nepal with the Gupta era. But D. C. Sirear on 
grounds of palaeography would like to identify it with the Saka 
era, (see his Indian Epigraphy, pp. 287-88). 


The epoch of the era used by the Eastern Gahgas of Kalinganagara 
was put at various dates by various scholars. Prof. V. V. Mirashi 
improving upon the theory of B. V. Krishna Rao who put it at 
badi 13 in Saka 419 (497-98) proved after an analysis of all the 
available material that it started on Amanta Chaitra-sudi 1 in the 
expired Saka Year 420 (14th March A.D. 498); this date seems to 
be the most acceptable one now. This era was confined to the East- 
ern Gafiga dynasty and country and fell into disuse early in the 
lith century A.D. D. C. Sircar suggests that this era might have 
been reckoned from the year of accession of Indravarman whose 
Jirjingi copper-plate grant contains the earliest yet known date 
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in the era, viz. year 39 [SL, p. 485, £n. 1]. Of the five verifiable 
dates in this era two contain the lunar months reckoned as pürni- 
münta and the other three have them as amanta [EI., XXVIII p. 17]. 


The existence of an era reckoned from the accession of Harsha- 
vardhana is alluded to by Al-Birüni who read in th» Kashmirian 
Calendar that Sri-Harsha was 664 years later than Vikramàditya 
(ie. the Vikrama era). He mentions another era of Harsha 400 
years before Vikramaditya. Though there is no evidence to sup- 
port the era of 400 years before Vikramaditya, the Harsha era of 
A.D. 606 agrees with the accounts of Hiuen-Tsang which would 
put indirectly the accession of Harsha in: A.D. 606. But in not a 
single record attribuied to this era the name of Harsha is men- 
tioned. The records assigned to this era are found in the Panjab 
and Rajasthan area. The latest date in this era secs to be that 
of the Pinjaur inscription of Year 563 [BL No. 1421]. The epoch. 
of the Bhauma-kara era used by the Kings of the Bauma-kara 
dynasty of Orissa for two centuries is tentatively assigned to the 
first half of the 9th century A.D. by D. C. Sircar [Indian Epigra- 
phy, pp. 301-02]. 

About the commencement of Lakshmanaséna era reckoned 
from the reign of Lakshmanaséna of the Séna dynasty of Bengal, 
there is a lot of confusion even in the records; originally it was reck- 
oned from A.D. 1179, later from different dates ranging from 
A.D. 1108 to 1119. This era which is still used widely in Northern 
Bihar was used in dating their records in the Bihar area by the 
Séna rulers. The Névari era that started on 20th October A.D. 
879 is still used in Nepal The Kollam era is the sole era in use 
before the 15 century A.D. which could be certainly considered 
as a solar reckoning having purely solar months. In some records 
the era is said to be counted from the advent of Kollam (Kollam- 
tónri); this may be taken to indicate that it was reckoned from 
the construction of some city called Kollam. The epoch of this 


era wes A.D. 824-25. 


The elements of the Calendar: 

The elements of the Calendar given in epigraphical records 
were few in the earlier period; they increased with the passing of 
century after century. The increase of pafichanga details was not 
uniform throughout India. "Therefore it is better to treat them 
zone by zone. 

B. 10 
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The zone of Vikrama-samvat : 


i. 


ii. 


ii. 


iv. 


vii. 


Mandasor (Mandosor District, Madhya Pradesh) inscription 
of Yaéódharman of the Aulikara family — Vikrama Year 589 
[BL. No. 9] 
pafichasu Satéshu $aradàm yatéshu=ékannanavatisahitéshu/ 
Màlava-gana-sthitivasat—Kkala-jrnàya. likhitéshu / / 


Nagdha (former Rajputana) inscription of the Guhila King 
Aparajita — V. 718 

[EL, IV, p. 32] 
saxvoatsara-Satéeshw saptasu (sv) —ashtada$-adhikésu (shu) 
Magra (rga) Sirsha-$uddha-pafichamyam 


Dhiniki (Kathiyavar, Saurashtra) (forged?) Plates of Jàika- 
déva — V. 794 l 

[BL. No. 17] 
Vikrama-sarvwatsara-Satéshu  saptasu Chaturnavaty-adhiké- 
shu=ankatah 194 Karttika-mas-ipara-pakshé amivasyayam 
Aditya-viré Jyéshtha-nakshatré ravi-grahana-parvvani/ 


Chitorgarh (Rajasthan) — V. 811 [BL. No. 19] 
Sambu(vat)t 811, Magha-sudi 5 Vrihaspati-vàra 


Dholpur (former Rajputana) inscription of Chahavana 
Chandamahàsena — V. 898 [BL. No. 21] 
Vasu-nava-ashtau-varsha-gatasya kdlasya Vikram-ükhyasya/ 
vaisükhasya- sitiyam Ravi-vara-yuta-dvitiyayam 

Chandré Rohini- (sam) yukté lagné Simghasya sébhané yógé/ 


Ghatiyala (former Rajputana) inscription of the Pratihara 
king Kakkuka — V. 918 


[EI. IX, No. 1, p. 280] 
Samvat 918 Chaittra-Sudi 2 Budhé Hasta-nakshatiré 


Deogadh (Jhansi District, Uttar Pradesh) inscription of the 
Prathihara king Bhojadéva — V. 919 & Saka 784 


[EI, IV, p. 310] 
11.6.8 


sawat 919 Asva ($va) yuja-~Sukla-paksha-chaturddasyarn 
Vri (Bri) haspati-dinéna Uttarabhadrapada-nakshatiys 
110 


Saka-kal-abda-sapiasatarn | Chaturü (ra) Sity-adhiküni 784. 


viii. 
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Haras (former Jaipur State, now Rajasthan) record of the 


Chahamana king Vigraharája — V. 1027 
[EL, II, p. 124] 


Jüté—vdà (bdā)nāäm sahasré triguna-nava-yuté Simha-risau 
gaté=rkké Suklay=Gsit=tritiya Subha-kara-sahita 
Sóma-vürena iasyüm/ 


(—When a thousand and three times nine years had gone, 
and when the sun had entered the sign of the Lion, on 
the third bright lunar day joined with (the yoga) Subha 
and (the nakshatra) Hasta on a Monday) 


Chandravati (Benares District, Uttar Pradesh) record of 


the Gahadavala king Chandradéva — V. 1150. 
[EL, XIV, p. 193] 


pafichasad-adhik-aikadasa-Sata-samvatsaré Asviné māsi 
amüvüsyayüm Ravi-diné-Aké—pi samwat 1150 Asvinavadi 
15 Ravau süryóparüga-zlarvani. 


Lucknow Museum Plates of Kirttipala—V. 1197 
[EI, VII, p. 96] 


Phalguné masi Sukla-paksha-dvitiyayam Vrihaspati- 
samkrantau Sauri-diné saptashashty-adhiké ékédasa- 
savatsaré (ékddaSsa-sata-sarvvatsaré) 


[=on the second tithi of the bright half in the month of phal- 
guna at a Samkranti of Brihaspati (or Jupiter), on a 
Saturday, in the year 1167 (in words). The editor of this 
record F. Kielhorn considers this a unique date men- 
tioning a sankranti of Jupiter. According to him, the 
date, for the Vikrama Year 1167 expired, corresponds 
to Saturday, the 11th February A. D. 1111, when the 
second tithi of the bright half of Phalguna commenced 0 h. 
4T m. after mean sunrise. As the true longitude of Jupi- 
ter at mean sunrise of this day by the Sürya-siddhanta 
was 15 0° 2-5', Jupiter had entered the sign Vrishabha 
12 h. 2 m before mean sunrise of the given day. “The 
result shows that, instead of saying Brihaspati-samkrantau, 
the writer might have said, more accurately, Brihaspater— 
Vrishabha-somkrantau, ie. at the time of Jupiter's entry 
into the sign Vrishabha"]. 
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xi Plate of Govindaraja of Kanauj, the Gahadavala king— 
V. 1190. 


[EI, VIII, No. 14(c)] 


navatyadhik-aikadasasata-sarvoatsaréshu 
vaiéakhe masi $ukla-pakshé akshaya-—trtiyayam 
yugüdau Sukra-diné amkató—pi Samvat 1190 vaisakha-$üdi 
3 sukre 


From the above examples it may be deduced that in this area 
the lunar month, paksha and tithi were given regularly from the 
end of the 8th century of the Vikrama era. The vara was also 
indieated, but not regularly. The nakshatra and yoga were also 
mentioned now and then. The eclipses are noted. The Sankrantis 
are mentioned only very rarely. There is a unique case where a 
Brihaspati-sankranti is cited. The years of the 60-year Jupiter 
Cycle or those of the 12-year cycle are not found mentioned. 


In Madhya Pradesh there are some records dated in the Gupta 
era having the years of the 12-year Jupiter Cycle. Thus the Majh- 
gavam (Satna District, Madhya Pradesh) plates of Maharaja 
Hastin dated Gupta Year 191 mention the year Maha-Chaittra. 


11.1-3 

Ekanavaty-uttré—bda-Saté Gupta-nripa-rajya bhuktau 
$rimati pravarddhamana Maha-Chaittra- 

sambatsare Magha-masa-bahula-paksha-tritiyayam= 
asyam-sambatsare-masa-divasa-pirvedyim (=3rd January, 
A.D. 511) [BL. No. 1291] 


THE ZONE OF SAKA ERA: 


i Badami (Bijapur District, Mysore) inscription of Pulakésin I, 
the Early Chalukya King—$. 465. 


[ET., XXVII, No. 2] 
11 


Sakavarshéshu chatus-Satéshu paficha-shashti-yutéshu 


ii Godachi (Kolhapur District, Maharashtra) plates of 
Katti-Arasa (ie. Kirtivarman I)—A.D. 578 


[EL, XXVIII, No. 10] 
18-9 


svarajya-samvatsaré dvada$e karttika paurnnamasyam 
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iii, Mahaküta (Bādāmi) inscription of Mangale$a—12th April 602 
[IA., XXXII, p. 213] 
Uttardttara-pravarddhamana-rajya-patichama-sri-varshé 
pravarttamané Siddharthé vaisakha-pürnnamasyam 


iv. Aihole (Bijapur District, Mysore) record of Pulakésin II— 
S$. 556 & Kali. 3735. [KLS. No. 10] 


trimSatsu tri-sahasréshu Bharatàd —ahavad—itah / 
sapt-Gbdasata-yuktéshu $a (ga) teshv—abdéshu pafichasu // 
parhchasatsu Kalau Kalé shatsw pbficha-Satasu cha / 
samisu samatitüsu śakānām=api bhibujam // 


(=in the Kali age when thirty (and) three thousand and five 
years besides, joined with seven hundred years, have 
passed since the Bharata war; and when fifty (and) six 
and five hundred years have gone of the Saka kings). 


v. Alas (Bombay) Plates of the Rashtrakiita King Govinda II— 
$. 692. [EL, VI, p. 209] 


shatchhaté dvinavaty-adhiké $aka-varshe Saumya-samvatsaré 
Ashadha-Sukla-pakshé-saptamyam, 


vi Kannada area—Record of the Rashtrakita Govinda III— 
S. 726 [KLS. No. 62] 


Saka-nripa-kal-dtita-sarnvatsaramgal=él-niir-irppatt— 
üraneyü Subhanu emba varshada vaishakha māsa- 
Krishnapaksha-patichami-Brihaspati vüram-—ügi 


vii, Siddapur inscription of the Kadamba King Sivachitta 
Permadi—sS. 1080.  - [KLS. No. 241] 


Saka-var$ (sha) amr 1080 neya Bahudhanya-samvatsarada 
Asada (shüdha) d=amavasy Sémavarad—arndu 
dakshinayanasankranti-vyatipatada puny-tithiyolu 


Thus in the Bombay-Karnataka area the details of the Epi- 
graphic Calendar were rich from the beginning. It is here that 
we get for the first time a record dated in Saka era properly 
called by its name. Of course, the name Saka had been used 
already in a Jaina work, the Loka vibhaga of Simhasüri Again 
it has been held that in this area the authentic evidence of the 
first occurrence of a year of the 60-year Barhaspatya Cycle is 
available, viz., the year Siddhartha found in the Mahakita pillar 
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inscription of Matgalésa dated 12th April, A.D. 602. But since 
the discovery of the occurrence of the Cyclic Vijaya in two records 
of Ikshavakus at Nagarjunakonda this has been relegated to the 
second place. The earliest yet known occurrence of the Kali year 
in any record is found in the Aihole inscription of PulakéSin II 
where it is counted as so many years elapsed since the Bharata 
war. But here this era was only rarely used in records, In this 
area from the middle of the 8th century A.D. the dates contained 
regularly the Saka year, the year of the 60-year Jupiter Cycle, 
the iunar month, paksha and tithi and the week-day. Among the 
yogas, only the Vyatipata was mentioned sometimes from the 11th 
century A.D. The Karanas.were rarely quoted. The mention of 
Nakshatras was not regular. 


A little flutter was caused in this area by the introduction of 
an era (A.D. 1076) by the Chalukyan king Vikramaditya VI. There 
are some interesting records of his alluding to this episode. A record 
found at Yedarave says that he considered the glory of the kings 
Vikramaditya and Nanda (?) a hindrance to his own glory and hence 
with a loudly-uttered command abolished the Saka era and esta- 
blished his own era. A Gadag inscription states that having rub- 
bed out the brilliant Saka-varsha, he, the impetuous one, , 
published his name throughout the suni under the form of the 
Vikrama-varsha (See I.A., Vol VIII, p. 187 ff). But the era in- 
augurated with such wu mn and vanity did not complete its 
century. 


Andhra: 


i Omgodu (I) (Guntur District) grant of the Pallava king 
Skandavarman—cirea 5th century A.D. 
114-15 


[EL, XV, p. 246 £] 
Vijayasathvatsaré trayastriméa 33 hémanta-pakshé 
tritiyé 3 trayodasyam likhitamidam $üsanam / 


ii, Mangalür grant of the Pallava king Simhavarman-—circa 5th 
century A.D. 
lL. 18f 


HA, V, p. 154 £] 


vijayarájya-patichama, samvatsar=asvayuja 
Sukla paksha-trtiyayám 


as 


i. 


iv. 


vii. 


viii. 
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The Gudivada (Visakhapatnam Dt.) grant of the Eastern 
Chalukya King Jayasirnha I—A.D. 569, Feb. 12.. 
[EL, XXXI, No..20(A)] 
sam 18 He 8 di 15 


(=on the 15th day of the 8th fortnight of -the Hémanta 
(winter) season in the 18th regnal year). 


Koneki (Guntur District) of Vishnuvardhana II, the Eastern 
Chalukya King—l1th September, 669. 

[EL, XXXI, No. 12] 
1.44-46 
éri-Jayasimgha vallabha-maharajasya pravarddhamana- . 
vijaya-rüjya-samvatsare trimsativarsha. (shé) ASvayujé masé 
$uklapakshe da$ami-divasé érávana-chandravàre. 


Vunnaguru váyapalem (Podili Tk. Nellore Dist) plates of 
Paraméévaravarman I, the Pallava king. 

[EL, XXXII, No. 9] 
123 f 
pravarddhamana-vijaya-rajya-samvatsare 
&lünnavimáéatyüm. paushya-masé gukla-paksha-trayodasyam 
Aditya-diné (=22nd December, A.D. 687). 


Tandikonda Grant of Amma II— S. 880. 
[EI XXIII, No. 25] 
11.30-31. 
nabha-vasu-vasu-samkhyübde Saka-samayé 
Mürga$Sirsha-másé—smin / Krishna-trayddasa-diné 
Bhrigu-vàre Maitra-nakshatré Dhanushi ravau 
Ghata-lagne. ......- . 


Korunelli Plates of Rajaraja I Vishnuvardhana Thursday 
16th August, 1022 l [KLS. No. 569] 
Saka-vatsaréshu ved-amburasi-nidhi-varttishu 
Simhagé=rkké/ Krishna-dvitiya-divas-dttarabhadrikay-ain 
vüré Gwurór-vvaniji lagna-varé=bhishiktah/ / 


Draksharama record of Kulottunga I, The Chola King. 
[EI VI, pp. 220-1] 


Saka-varshambulu 1036 . . . - pravarddhamana 
vijaya-rajya-divya-somvatsa 45 Dhanu-müsamuna 
Sukla-pakshamuna ékadasiyu Budhavüramun nandu 
Uttarüyana-vyatipüta-nimittamuna. 
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In the Andhra country upto the end of the 8th century A.D., 
most of the stone records of the Cholas of Rénadu, the Eastern 
Chalukyas of Vengi and others contain only the regnal years of 
the ruler. The copper-plate records of the Eastern Chalukyas and 
the Pallavas quote the year of reign and the lunar month, paksha 
and tithi. There is a single instance of the citation of the Hémanta 
season in the record of Jayasirnha I dated A.D. 569, February 12; 
this.might be the latest record having this kind of date, which fell 
into disuse in the 5th century A.D. From the 9th century onwards 
the details of the Saka year, the lunar month, fortnight and tithi 
were given. The week-day appears at the end of the 7th century 
itself. Most of the Eastern Chalukya grants give the date of the 
king's coronation containing the names of the nakshatra, lagna and 
yoga also. Though the Andhra dynasties used only lunar months, 
ihe records of the imperial Chólas found in this area contain 
usually the solar months, obviously due to the influence of the 
Tami] country. 


Orissa: 
i. Sora (Balasore Dt. Orissa) grant of Sambhuyasas — (Kala- 
chüri) Samvat 260 (=A.D. 508) 
[EI., XXIII, No. 32] 
Samvat 260 kértti-di 30. | 
ii. Késaribéda plate of the Nala king Arthapati-Bhattaraka —- 
circa 6th century. 


[EL, XXVIII, No. 2] 
113 


sava T Márggasirsha-mása (si) amavasyam. 


i. Jirjinji copper-plate record of Indravarman (Ganga) year 39. 


[EL, XXV, p. 287] 
125 


pravarddhamina-sam 39 vaisakha-di 21. 


iv. Ponnutür plates of the Ganga king Samantavarman (Ganga) 


year 64 [EL, XXVII, p. 216] 
11.24-26 


pravardhamüna-vijaya-ràjya-samvatarasya 


Chatuhshashtikasya pushya-Sukla-paksha-trayódasidinam 
1.29 ` 


sam 64 pushya-dina 28 
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y. Mukhalingam (Ganjam District) records of Anantavarman 
Chódaganga — Saka 1004 & 1056. 
: [BL. No. 1955] 
(a) Saka-varshambulu-1004 Sri-mad-Anantavarma-dévara 
pravarddha-màna-vijayarájya-samvachcharalu 8 yagu 
érühi-yuttarüyana-sardlcranti, 
[BL. No. 1975] 
(b) Saka-abdamulu 1056 gunenti...... sn. 
rüjya samvatsa 59 $rühi edur-andu 
Dhanur-mésa-Suddha-ashtamiyu Manggala-varamunu- 
Uttarayana-samkranti. 


vi. Érikürmam (Chicacole District, Orissa) record of Narasim- 
hadéva II, the Ganga Saka 1215. 
[EL, VI, p. 267] 
Saka-varushambulu 1215 gu-endu............ 
vajyo-samvatsarambul 18 gu $rahi Rishabha-sukla- 
paurnnamiyu Guru-varamuna, 


In Orissa the records quoted only the lunar months and days, 
besides the Ganga year or the regnal year til the end of the 8th 
century A.D. The paksha was indicated only in some cases. The 
records of later Gangas, starting from Anantavarman Chodaganga, 


contain the Saka year, the solar month, the lunar paksha and tithi 


and the week-day. The use of solar months with the names Mésha, 
here due to the influence 


Rishaba, etc. must have come into vogue 
of the imperial Cholas. There are also some instances where the 
regnal year was quoted according to the practice that prevailed 
in the Pandya country i.e. to mention a year as opposite to some 


other year. 


Bengal: 
i Mallasirul (Burdwan District, West Bengal) Copper-plate 
of Vijayaséna — circa 6th century A.D. 
[EL, XXIII, No. 24] 


1.25 
samwvad (samvat) 3 srava-di-27. 
— c. A.D. 993. 


ii Behwa (E. Bengal) Plate of Mahipala 
[EI. XXIX, No. 1] 


146 vishuvat-sarnkrantau vidhivat 
149 sarvat 5 Sravana-diné 26 


B: 11 
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In Bengal, from the beginning, the epigraphical records give, 
besides the regnal year, the month and day. Whether the months 
were solar in the earlier period it is difficult to say, for in Bengal 
today the solar months bear the names of lunar months as in 
Tamilnadu, Therefore there is every reason to take the months 
as solar ones. The records of the Pala dynasty continued the old 
method of dating. The months used then were certainly solar 


though the names would point otherwise. The Séna kings used 
the same method. 


Tamilnàdu and Kerala: 


In Tamilnadu the earliest record discovered so far containing 
astronomical details is that found at Anaimalai near Madurai 
This is dated in the Kali Year 3871, on the day of the sun (i.e. 
Sunday) in the month of Kartika. 

Kaléh sahasra-tritaye—bda-góchare gatéshta-Satyüm-api 
saikasaptatau 
Krita-pratishtho bhagavān=abhūt-kritam=ādihaisha 
paushanēhani masi-karttiké// 

[EI., VIII, p. 320} 

There is another record at Tirupparaügunram dated after 
three years i.e. in the Kali year 3874 in the month of Taisha (i.e. 
Pausha). [EL, XXXVI, p. 167] 

taishé-masé-sahasra-tritaya vasu-satair— 

uatsarair—véeda-sa[n] khyai-ssa[ptat] yatavatyam 

ig ves Kalau 
Whether the months used in these two records are lunar ones can- 
not be ascertained. Most probably these are lunar months. 


Except these two records we don’t get any other record having 
astronomical date until the fourth quarter of the 9th century. 
Of course, there is one at Salem, but it belongs to the Ganga king 
Sripurusha and naturally the Karnataka influence is to he attri- 
hited to that date. This record on copper-plates [EI., XXVIII, 
p. 145 f] is dated in the Saka year 693 (expired) on the second 
tithi of the bright half of Bhàdrapada, when the nakshatra was 


Uttara-Phalguni on Friday, at the time of the appearance of the 
(planet) Sukra (i.e. Venus). 


The first record in the interior Tamil country having Saka 
date comes from Ayyampàlaiyam in Madurai District. [SIT, XIV, 
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No. 22]. This dated in the 8th regnal year of the Pandya king 
Varaguna II contains the Saka year 792 (expired). No other detail 
is found, About this same time we get three records of the same 
Pandya ruler at Tiruvellarai, Lalgudi and Javantinathapuram all 
in the Lalgudi taluk of Tiruchirappalli district mentioning the solar 
months like Vrischika and Dhanus, the week-day and the asterism 
of the day [SIL, XIV, No. 12, EL, XX, p. 466 and EL, XXVIII, 
p. 39]. 

From the beginning of the 10th century A.D. there are found 
more and more Chóla and Pandya records throughout the Tamil 
country mentioning the solar months, the weekdays and the nak- 
shatras. The solar days were mentioned only from the reign 
of Rajaraja the Great; even after ‘that they didn’t find regu- 
lar mention. Hereafter there comes into practice the custom of 
using the lunar paksha and tithi along with the solar months, 
the weekdays and the nakshatras. Sometimes the solar day is also 
found mentioned. In many cases the solar months bear the names 
of the lunar months. The Yogas were mentioned rarely. The 
sankrüntis, eclipses, equinoxes and solstices are referred to many 


a time. 


d of Varaguna II, the Pandya king—c.A.D. 875 


i Lalgudi recor 
[EI., XX, p. 466] 


11 
yandu 4-vatin edir 9-üámündu Dhanu néyirru 


chevvdykkilamai-perra-Sataiyattu-nal 
ii Kumbakonam record of Uttamachsla—c. 983 
[SII III, No. 137] 
yandu 13-üvadu ivvündünittihgal padinen (p) =pakkam-pinal 
mülam velli 
I, c A.D. 1003 
[SII., VIII, No. 84] 


yandu 18-àvadu karttigai-madam-piranda (du) 
-diyatiyana nayarruk-kilamaiyum révatiyum 


iii. Tiruvannamalai record of Rajaraja 


padinélan 
perra intu 


iv. Tiruvallam record of Rajaraja I—c. 992 
[EL, IV, No. 7(1)] 

yündu T-àvadw . . . . ivvüttai ayppasit-tingal 

paurnamasiyum irévatiyum perra vishuvil sómagrahana- 


ttindnru 
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The eras, either Kali or Saka, were used very rarely. There 
are many records in the North Arcot District dated in the Saka 
era in the 9ih and 10th centuries A.D. This must have happened 
obviously due to the influence of the Andhra-Karnataka chieftain- 
cies like the Banas, Western Gangas and others. From the middle 
of the 14th century there occur a fairly large number of records 
of the Vijayanagar kings and of their subordinates dated in the 
Saka and Kali years. 


The first occurrence of the Jupiter's Cyclic year is found in a: 
record of Dharmapuri [El, X, No. 14] in the extreme north of 
our area belonging to the Nulamba king Mahéndradhiraja, which is 
dated in Saka year 815. This is certainly due to the Mysore 
influence, for we get the next occurrence only in a Srirangam 
record of the Kakatiya king Prataparudra in Saka 1239 [EI, 
XXVII No. 48]. The regular use of the cyclic years came into 
practice only from the advent of the Vijayanagar empire, begin- 
ning from the reign of Kampana, brother of Bukka, in the middle 
of the 14th century A.D. 


In Kerala, astronomically dated records are available from 
the 10th century A.D. From the beginning, the year quoted is that 
of the 12-year Barhaspatya cycle (or Viydla-vattam). But here 
the names of the twelve years were not mentioned at all. Only 
the position of Jupiter in the zodiacal signs for the concerned year 
was indicated. The solar months and days are mentioned regu- 
larly From the end of the 11th century A.D. the weekday and 
the day’s nakshatra were quoted in almost all dates, The men- 
tion of lunar paksha and tithi appears only from the 15th century 
A.D. From the beginning, the solar days cited in records are ex- 
pressly mentioned as expired. This feature is peculiar to Kerala. 
The Kollam era of A.D. 824-25 was used regularly only from the 
beginning of the 12th century A.D., though the earliest known 
Kollam year is 149 found in the Mamballi grant of $rivallavangóodai 
[EI IX, p. 234 f]. 


i. Mamballi grant of Srivallavangédai 


Kollam—donri mürru-narpattonbadám-üàndu 
Tulattul Viyala-ninra virichchika fiayirru 
Nayirinda Achchuvadi in-nalal 
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i, Tirukk&ükkarai record of Bhaskara Ravivarman—c.A.D. 1012 
[TAS. II, p. 45} 
Chellaninra-yandu irandamandaikkedir 
irupattonpatam-andu Danuvil viydlan ninra 
Vrichchika Nayiru irupatu chenra-nal 


iii. Killiyar record of Vira Udaiyamarttandavarman 
[TAS, VII, p. 25] 
Kollam 354-làvatu viruchchika-nàyirru 8 chenra 
viyalam Milamum in-nalal 


"The Astrologer 


Epigraphy throws some light on the patronage given to the 
astrologers in the medieval period. A record of Uttamachola 
[SIL, II, p. 315, 175-76] mentions an astrologer (tirukkal) who 
recited the changes (in the movements of the stars and planets) 
every day and carried (with him) the Calendar (nalolai) (mayak- 
kamumcholli nàlólai tüklwm tirukkal). A Taijavür record of 
Rajaraja I speaks of two astrologers called Adittan Chembiyan 
Peruh-gani and Rajaraja-ganitadhirajan and their assistants. There 
are numerous records mentioning the kani-murrüttu, i.e. the tax- 
free grants made to the ganis or astrologers. During the Vijaya- 
nagar times there was an important office for Jyótisha (astrology) 
the incumbents of which were provided with free-hold grants 
[Epigraphia Carnatica, Vol. VII, Channagiri 62]. There is a cop- 
per-plate grant of Sri-Ranga dated A.D. 1631 which tells that one 
Arubala Narasimha Bhatta was granted the hereditary right of 
reading the pofichüága in a few villages and was allowed to enjoy 
the fees attached to office [See Dr. T. V. Mahalingam, Administra- 
tion and Social Life under Vijayanagar, pp. 218-19]. 
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Miss R. Champakalakshmi: Festivals and religious observan- 
ces will be the subject of my survey. Festivals represent a unifying 
force in society. They spring from various sources and for different 
purposes: religious, socio-economic and political. While every 
country of the world has its own festivals there are some seasonal 
festivals common to all the countries arising out of their astro- 
nomical basis. Others, however, having a religious background, 
are celebrated by the respective votaries of the faith or by a 
particular culture group. In India, there is a bewildering variety 
of religious and semi-religious festivals Though most of them 
are celebrated throughout the country, there are considerable 
regional variations based on local conventions and traditions. 
These local variations are the result of the peculiar circumstances 
or socio-economic conditions of a particular region. 


The origin and significance of many Indian festivals are lost 
in oblivion, Many others have gone out of vogue. Some of them 
have acquired a significance far removed from their origins. It 
is thus very difficult to classify them on any definite basis, for 
a variety of elements have got mixed up with them. It must also 
be mentioned that the line of demarcation between Utsavas and 
Vratas is very thin. While many Vratas have an element of 
festivities, many Utsavas have a religious element also. Some 
Vratas are performed throughout one's life, such as Ekadaéi and 
Janmástami Others are undertaken for a specific period and 
purpose. A distinction is also made between nitya or obligatory 
vratas and Kümya or optional ones. The latter are usually ob- 


served for fulfilling certain vows or in the expectation of rewards 
or benefits. 


Makara Sankranti and Pongal 


, The Makara Sankranti marks the Sun’s entry into Makara 
rast and normally falls on 14th January in the month of Pausa 
or the beginning of the Tamil Tai. It is a very important religious 
observance and festival, for it represents one of the two ayana 
Sankrāntis i.e. the Sun’s apparent northward march or Udagayana 
(Uitarayana). The deification of Sankrānti is a later development. 


The exact moment of time when the Sun leaves one rāśi and 


enters the next following rāśi is imposst : 
the naked eye. possible of being marked by 


So a punyakāla coveri i 3 
ix ing a period of time before 
and after the moment of Sankranti is prescribed for the various 
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observances such as sacred bath, making of gifts etc. Different 
names are given to the Sankrantis according to week days on 
which it occurs or in conjunction with certain classes of naksatras.! 
Many Sankranti vratas are prescribed (as many as 15 by Hemadri) 
and even Sraddha may be performed on the day. Fast for three 
days, worship of the Sun and special gifts on Makara Sankranti 


are recommended. 


Though the antiquity of the observances of Makara Sankranti 
is not definitely known, it is clear that the Sun’s apparent north- 
ward march for six months was known to early Brahmana and 
Upanisadic texts. The Grhyasütras also refer to Udagayana or 
the Sun’s northward passage. As the Udagayana was regarded 
for many centuries as an auspicious period the Makara Sankranti 
from which the northward passage of the Sun starts became a 
very sacred day, when the rasi system was introduced? 


According to astronomical calculations the winter. solstice 
occurs on 21st December and on that day commences the Sun's 
apparent march towards the north. But in India the almanacs 
place it on 14th January, 23 days behind the correct Makara 
Sankranti, owing to the precession of the equinoxes—a fact which 
was recognised even in the medieval Dharmaéastra works. 


The Pongal festival of the Tami] country corresponds to the 
‘Makara Sankranti, It is a festival observed for 3 days and marks 
the beginning of the Tamil year. The toree day festival begins 
on the day prior to Pongal and is called Bhogi, on which the old 
year ends and the new year is heralded. As this festival falls in 
the harvest season-it seems to have had an agricultural origin, for 
‘Pongal’ itself means prosperity—‘increase’ or ‘rise’ and the 
celebration is intended both as a thanksgiving for the crops 
harvested or to be harvested and a prayer for growth and abun- 
dance in future. The cooking of rise in milk and the eating and 
distribution of sugarcane (again first yields) evidently symbolise 
the nature of the festival. ‘Pongal’ is essentialiy a day of worship 
of the Sun by whose grace corn grows in plenty and who has 
begun his northern course—the day of the Gods. The first day— 
Bhogi is dedicated to the worship of Indra, who bestows abundant 
rain. ‘The Pongal day is sacred to the Sun. The next day is one 


1 P. V. Kane, History of the Dharmasistra, Vol. V, Pt. 1, p. 215. 
2. Ibid., p. 224. 
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of public reverence to cattle, The cows and bulls are washed, 
fed with part of an oblation first offered to Indra, adorned and 
taken out in herds, attended by music etc. and the cowherd God, 
Krsna is also worshipped. In the Tamil country this day is called 
Mattuppongal—the feast of the cattle. 


The universality of the celebration of the Sun’s northward 
march is seen from similar festivals among the Christian nations— 
the Christmas, the New Year, the strenae of the Romans, and the 
Twelfth-night. ‘These festivities have undergone several modifi- 
cations due to their later connection with their religious faith, but 
they are of the same general character as the observances of the 
Hindus. They mark the commencement of a period, in which the 
northern hemisphere is again to be gladdened by the proximity 
of the foundation of light and heat? 


It is not the recurrence of any precise day of the week or 
month that constitutes the occasion of the celebration; it is the 
recurrence of the commencement of the Sun's northward course 
(winter solstice) from which all the manifestations of gladness 
derive their origin; this may be fixed accurately or inaccurately. 
The period at which the phenomenon was first noticed may have 
undergone a change. But there is little doubt that the same event 
gave rise to the same feelings; they have been expressed by 
actions, varying in form but not in spirit, by very distant nations, 
through a very long succession of generations of mankind. 


The Romans connected the beginning of the year with the 
Sun's entrance into Capricorn and they then celebrated the reno- 
vation of nature. The Greeks had a festival in the month Poseidon 


or January, in which they worshipped Neptune, or the sea just as 
the Hindus worship the ocean. 


There is also a striking similarity between the Pongal and 
the blessing of the cattle at Rome, on the day dedicated to St. 
Anthony—decorating the cattle, bringing them to a public place, 
sprinkling them with holy water, blessing that they may be 
exempt from evils. This ceremony must be much older than 
St. Anthony and is probably a relic of the Latin village festival 
of the Paganalia or the Fariae Sementinae, which took place about 
the middle of January, when, after the seed had been sown, the 


3. Wilson, Essays ond Lectures, Vol, 2, pp. 173-4, 
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ploughs were laid up in ordinary and the cattle were decorated 
with garlands, The analogy is remarkable. 


The Divali (Dipavali, Dipalika) festival 


Divali, which is the most joyful and most widely celebrated 
of all festivals in India, is not a single festival in honour of a 
single god or goddess as Krsnajanmastam: or Navaratra is. It is 
spread over four or five days and contains several independent 
items. It is variously called Sukharatri, Yaksaratri and Sukha- 
suptikà, when emphasis is laid only on one item in this festival 
of several days—altogether five, the five principal items being 
the worship of wealth, the celebration of Visnu’s victory over 
Narakasura, worship of Laksmi, victory of Visnu ove: Bali and 
dice plays and the exchange of brotherly and sisterly affection. 
Starting from the 13th of the dark half of Asvina the festival is 
marked by iliumunations, discharge of crackers etc.* 


On the 14th of the dark half of Asvina the celebration 
is intended for appeasing Yama. According to the Bhavisyottara 
Pwrüna, persons afraid of Hell, taking oil bath, should perform 
tarpana to Yama, light lamps for the avoidance of Naraka. Origi- 
nally called Narakacaturdasi (because Yama was to be nropitiat- 
ed) it appears to have been later connected with the legend of 
Krsna killing Narakasura, king of Pragjyotisa city (Kàmarüps). 
This legend has now taken hold and hardly anyone performs 
Xamatarpana. 

The amüvüsyü in ÁSvina is a very important day. On all the 
three days—14th dark half, amavasya and first of Kartikasukla— 
an,oil bath is prescribed for those, who desire wealth and prosperity. 
In Bengal Kali is worshipped on this day for Kali is said to be 
both Laksmi and Sarasvati It is marked by elaborate worship 
of Laksmi for the removal of alaksm? (Sukharatri) and the book 
of accounts (closing old accounts and opening new ones). Hence 
in modern times this festival has become a special one for 
merchants and traders. Kubera is also to be worshipped on this 
day. 

The first of Kartika-Sukla is one of the three most auspicious 
days and represents the Balipratipada—worship of Bali. The 


4, 13th of the dark half of Kartika by the Pürnimünta reckoning — 
Padma Purüna, VI, 1244. 
B- 12 
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Balipratipada is also called Dyütapratipad and on that day Siva is 
believed to have been defeated in dice-play by Parvati (So men 
resort to gambling in the morning). On this day, various obser- 
vances are prescribed including worship of cows and bulls, worship 
of Govardhana, the tying of Margapali etc. But only the worship 
of Bali, illuminations and gambling are observed. 


The festival of three days from Aévina-Krsna 14th is also 
described as Kaumudimahotsava—"in which people find delight on 
the earth among themselves". On the 2nd of the bright half of 
Kartika is another interesting festival called Yamadvitiya when 
Yama is said to have been treated to a dinner by Yamuna (his 
Sister) in her house (Bhratrdvitiya). So brothers and sisters are 
expected to worship Yama and Yamuna. This is probably an 
independent festival tagged on to the three festive days of Divali. 


The origin of the Divali rites is not easy to trace B. A. Gupte 
attempts to connect it with a change of the season, the end of 


rice crop, manuring of soil for the second crop, but the connec- 
tion is too remote. 


P. K. Gode traces the antiquity of the Divali festival to the 
beginning of the Christian era and finds references to it in Küma- 
sütra, which mentions Yaksaratri as an important festival.® 


To the Jains the Divali is, next to the Pajjusana, the greatest 
of all the sacred seasons. The Jain Divali originated when Maha- 
vira passed away (Nirvana) and the eighteen confederate kings 
and others who were present at his passing instituted an illumi- 
nation, saying: “Since the light of intelligence is gone, let us 
make an illumination of material matter"" It is a four day 
festival—the end of the old year and the beginning of a new one 
(Dhanteras). 'The fourth day is Divali or New Year's Day— (1st 
of Karttika—and the beginning of the Commercial year). If the 
Jain Divali goes back to the date of Mahavira’s Nirvana 528-7 B.C. 


5. It is also believed to represent the coronati à 
3 mation of Rama and of Vikra- 
máditya — B. A, “Divali " i i 
rpm Gupte, “Divali Folklore » Indian Antiquary, Vol, 32, pp. 
6. “Studies in the History of Hindu F, ti 
. Hes ls — some not th 
History of Divali Festival — bet is p RV 11 
i ors €t. c. A.D. 50 and 1945” — ABORI, Vol. XXVI, 
7. Kalpa Sütro, SBE, xxii, 


R 266; Margaret Stevenson, "Ja; i 
and Fasts" Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, pp. 875-79 peace 
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then it is about 2494 years old. This is the oldest known reference 
to the Divali and perhaps the festival had a non-Brahmanical 
origin. 

In South India, especially in the Tamil country Divali is 
celebrated only on one day i.e. the 15th of the dark half of A$vina. 
Here, it appears to be a late introduction. Early Tamil literature 
makes no reference to it at all but assigns great importance to the 
Karttigai festival, which is the festival of lamps. The whole Tamil 
month of Karttigai is a sacred month and the day of the Karttigai 
naksatra is celebrated by people all over the country. The light- 
ing of rows of lamps is emphasised in all early works’ The light- 
ing of lamps on hills is mentioned in the Jivakacintémani and this 
practice continues in the well-known Tiruvannamalai Dipam. The 
votaries of different sects have, however, adopted the tradition of 
celebrating the Karttigai on two different days popularly called 
the Sivan Karttigai and Visnu Karttigai celebrated in the respec- 
tive temples and by the respective sects. It may be said that in 
the Tamil country while the Karttigai is the festival of the lamps 
var excellence, the Dipavali is merely a festival commemorating 
the victory of Krsna over Narakàsura and is not, strictly speaking, 
a festival of illumination. The name Dipávali, however, is sug- 
gestive of the lamps and while the festival has been adopted all 
over the country, its significance is different in different regions. 
Further, in the Tamil country, it does not represent the New 
Year's Day. 


P. N. Appuswami: He made the following observations on 
the calendar as gleaned from early Tamil Literature. There were 
in the ancient Tamil works quite a few references to what may 
be comprehensively termed astronomical material ‘They are 
contained in ancient and later literature, and in inscriptions. In 
the earliest strata of literature, (ie. in what are now known as 
Sangam classics) we find some references, and as we move on 
to later times, they hecome more numerous and explicit. 


These cover a wide range in terms of ‘time’, from a brief 
period less than a second to long periods lasting several thousands 
of years, from the wink of an eyelid or the snap of a finger, through 
kanam, nazhikai, and muzhuttam; through yamam, the fourth part 


8. Kàr Nárpadu, 26:1; Also Kalavali, 17:3; Aham., 141:8, 11. 
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of a day, (pakal), and of the night (iravu), together termed 
nal, through pakkam the (lunar fortnight) several of whose tithis 
are mentioned; through the months (called mati, or tingal), most 
of which are specifically named; through the seasons (paruvam) 
which are six; through the ayanas which are two; through the 
year (y&ndu); and so, right up to the oozhi (or yuga, as we 
commonly call it). 


We find also the names of several stars and planets. There 
are references to astronomers and astrologers, to men who make 
calculations of time (Katikai, Katikaiyar, Kani), and to a time 
measuring device (kannal) which seems to have worked with 
water, somewhat like a clepsydra. 


These data were used and were therefore necessary for mark- 
ing the days of festivals to gods like Indra, Kama, and others; for 
the celebration of the birthdays of kings (vellani-nal perumanga- 
lam): for the determination of an auspicious day for setting out on 
a journey or a campaign. 


These can be seen from early sangam literature, through 
Tolküppiyam, Kural, Silappadhikaram, Manimekalai, right up to 
the hymns of the Saivite and Vaishnavite saints. 


Some of these names sound just as they do in the other litera- 
tures of India, and some are spelt (and must have been sounded) 
differently. Some have undergone more changes or have become 
more or less descriptive. As samples we may mention, uttiram 
(uttaram), makam, (magham), atirai (&rdra), rohini (sakatam) 
krittikai (aru-meen—six stars); Sani referred to as mai-m-meen 
(the dark star) which is curiously reminiscent of a Babylonian 
belief; and Tolkappiam, the ancient Tamil grammar, mentions 


special rules for the formation of the names of the months in 
Tamil. 


The moon, the sun, the planets, the twenty seven asterisms, 


and the stars, are all jointly referred to as the five (panchavar) 
kinds of luminary bodies (sotitar). 


As mentioned earlier, the references are not as many in the 
earlier literature as in the later. A hymn in the Tevaram refers 
to the ‘nine planets’ in the regular order. A verse in Patittru- 
pathu refers to nal (day), tingal (month). yandu (year and oozhi 
(yuga); and Paripádal refers to nàlvakai cozhi (the four yugas). 
The seasons are also six in Tamil literature, but they are not 
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named in the same way as in Sanskrit. They are not vasanta 
(spring), grishma (summer), varsha (rains), $arad (autumn), 
and hemanta and śiśira (the cool or cold months). But they are 
ila-venil, mutu venil (early summer and late summer) kar (rains), 
kootir (autumn), mun-pani, pin-pani (foredew and afterdew), 
somewhat similar, yet a little different too. 


V. R. Mani: I propose to consider the foreign influen- 
ces on the Hindu Traditional calendar. It is somewhat strange, 
if not surprising that ancient India which exerted a pro- 
found influence over the cultural and intellectual life of many 
countries, seems to be more a recipient than giver in the 
feld of scientific time-recording. "This is neither to deny the 
calendrical and astronomical progress she has registered even 
from the Vedic period onwards, nor to underestimate her 
own sense of chronology but only to underline the nature and 
extent of her adoption of the method of time-recording prevalent 
in different countries in different times and the way in which the 
alien and indigenous systems blended. 

Let us briefly examine this foreign influence from the earliest 
known periods of Indian astrenomy. In the history of Indian 
ealender the period extending from a very remote antiquity to 
about 300 A.D. is designated as the period of Vedanga Jyotisa. 
Whether the calender of this period was subjected to or free from 
any foreign influence is a question regarding the answer to wbich 
ihere is no unanimity among scholars. Dr. Thibaut has discerned 
that the ratio for the duration of the longest day to that of the 
shortest night given in the Vedanga Jyotisa is 3/2. As the same 
ratio has been found by father Kugler from Babylonian cuneiform 
records of the Seleucidean period some believe that the ratio given 
by the astronomers of the Vedanga Jyotisa is a derivation from 
Seleucidean Babylon. That this was very unlikely will be evident 
if we bear in mind the latitude of North-Western India where the 
vedic culture was primarily flourishing. A chart showing the 
ratios of the duration of day light to night on the summer-solstice 
day for different latitudes will reveal that the ratio at the latitude 
of Babylon is 1.45 and at Gandhara it is 1.42, the difference thus 
being almost negligible. Scholars who have noted that both 
Babylonians and Indians measured sub-divisions of the day by 
means of a sort of clepsydra have revealed that if refraction is 
also taken into consideration, the difference in the ratio between 
Babylon and North-west India will not be considerable. This 
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would rule out the supposed derivation of the ratio by the 
astronomers of the Vedanga Jyotisa from Selucidean Babylon. 


But the alien influence on the Hindu calender is clearly seen 
in the introduction of the seven day week. Like the ancient 
Hindus, the ancient Greeks, Romans and early Christians were un- 
aware of the week day. The division of period into weeks, unlike 
the division into months or years, is artificial. This probably arose 
as a result of the need for a holiday or a day for religious obser- 
vances after a given period of continuous work. The Egyptians 
had a ten-day week. A kind of seven-day week may be discerned 
in the Babylonian month which started on the day after new-moon 
and had the first, eighth, fifteenth and twenty-second days alloted 
for religious purposes; if, in this system, a lunar month had a 
length of 29 or 30 days the last week had necessarily eight or 
nine days. Though in the Iranian month each day was nomen- 
claturally fixed, a certain Din-i-Parvan, reserved for religious 
observances, intervened regularly in between approximately seven 
days, thus recalling to mind the Babylonian practice. When exactly 
did the seven-day week come into use? That it probably came 
only after the first century A.D. may be inferred from the fact 
that. regarding the week day on which Christ was Crucified or the 
day of his ascendency into Heaven, the writers of the New Testa- 
ment have nothing to say. That these incidents took place res- 


pectively on a Friday and Sunday seems a later concoction in 
about the first century A.D. 


The seven day week was introduced by Greek or Chaldean 
astronomers during the first century A.D. This was evolved purely 
on astrological grounds and the ancient Babylonians identified the 
sun, moon and the five planets with the primary gods of their own 
pantheon and attached magical significance to the number ‘seven’. 
They divided each day into 24 hours and conceived nf each of 
the seven planets as the presiding deity of each hour in rotation. 
Thus, if Saturn is to preside over the first hour of a particular day 
it was designated as Saturday. As the scheme of rotation was 
adopted Saturn was the presiding planet for the 1st. 8th 15th and 
22nd hours. By the scheme of succession we have Tapiter for the 
23rd, Mar. for the 24th and Sun. for the 25th hours. As the 
25th hour was the first hour of the next day it was desig 
Sunday. This week with seven rotating days was intro 
Constantine into the Christian world in about 323 A 


nated as 
duced by 
D. before 
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which it was unknown. It should have entered into India in 
about the same period for in early Sanskrit literature like the 
Vedas we have no reference to week days. The earliest known 
epigraphical mention of the week day is to be found in the Eran 
Stone Pillar inscription of Buddha Gupta dated in the Gupta year 
165 corresponding to 484 A.D. and recording a dedication in the 
month of Asadha and on the 12th tithi of the light half which was a 
Thursday (Asadha masa (Sukla) dvd) dasyàm suragurordivase...). 


Like the seven day week the ‘era’ was also unknown in 
ancient India and the very concept of an era seems to be an import. 
The earliest era known to history is that of Nabonassar dating 
from 747 B.C. which was used for the first time by the Chaldean 
astronomers for dating astronomical observations. The Seleuci- 
dean era dating from 312 B.C. in commemoration of the accession 
of Seleucus at Babylon was widely prevalent in many a region in 
in the Middle East. Though Asoka had diplomatic contacts with 
Greece, Babylon and Egypt, we do not hear of any era in his 
inscriptions, whose date-recordings are based on the Vedanga 
Jyotisa, We do not thus find any perceptible infiuence of the 
Graeco-Chaldean luni-solar Calendar on the Hindu Calender at 
that stage of history. Mention should however, be made here of 
two iateresting coins: one of them, discovered in the Kabul valley 
is that of Plato who has been identified by Tarn with a brother 
of Eucratidas, the ruler who founded the second Greek royal line 
in Bactria (175-139 B.C.); the symbols on this coin have been 
read as 147 of the Seleucidean era, ie. 165 E.C., though this is 
doubted by some scholars. The other coin is of the time of 
Menander and mentions his fifth regnal year, the Indian month 
of Vaifükha and the 25th day. The Seleucidean era was used for 
numbering years in sequence in the place of the regnal years of 
individual rulers. When the Parthians liberated themselves from 
ihe Seleucidean rule they started an era of their own. This took 
place 64 years after the beginning of the former ie. in 248 B.C. 
But the Macedonian months were followed without change. 

The beginnings of the introduction of some eras of unknown 
origin in India can be found in some inscriptions from the North- 
Western Punjab and the Kabul valley Some of them are 
assignable to about the first century B.C., and are mostly in 
Kharosthi while a few later ones are in Brahmi. Though the era 
mentioned in these is taken by some to be the old Saka era noth- 
ing certain can be said at the present stage of our knowledge. If 
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we take the coins of the Kushanas who ruled in North India in 
the second century A.D. a sort of Graeco-Chaldean method in 
date-recording can be certainly seen. In most of the Kushana 
inscriptions in the Kharosti, the months are in Greek. The date- 
recording in the Brahmi inscriptions followed the graeco-Chaldean 
method and deviated from the Satavahana mode by dispensing 
with the mention of paksa. Thus it was the Saka-Kushana rulers 
(50 B.C.—100 A.D.) who introduced the Graeco-Chaldean methods 
of date-recording, prevalent in the Near East, into India. 


In the Gunda stone inscription of the time of Rudrasimha I we 
come across the blending of the Hindu and Graeco-Chaldean 
elements. In this, mention is made of the tithi and the maksatra 
also, thus making it to be fully in Siddhantic pattern. All this 
would in sum, show that the astronomical knowledge of the ancient 
Hindus was not a direct import from the Greeks but came through 
the west including Babylon and Persia. As the language of the 
intellectuals in these countries was Greek we have in Hindu 
astronomical parlance such Greek words as Kendra (centre), 
liptika (lepton), hora (hour) etc. 


S. Thirumalachariar: I shall say a few words on Sankalpa, 
The post vedic period forms a significant landmark in the history 
of the evolution of the Indian Calendar. The period witnessed the 
rise of eminent authors who codified the rules governing the 
varnas and their religious practices, It was the age of the Dharma 
Sastras when authors of different schools of philosophical thought 


and religious persuasions set to work to sanctify the prevailing 
conventions in social and religious observances. 


When danüs were made, some preliminary oral rites were pres- 
cribed prior to grant of gifts. Stress was thus laid on a Sankalpa 
or preliminary oral determination or pious resolve to do a certain 
holy act. This became a condition precedent for the gift. Even 
today, we never fail to make a sankalpa for performing the Nitya 
Karmas like Sandhyaüvandana, Brahmayagna and others. 


To perform such sankalpas certain fundamentals are to be 
followed. The sankalpa is virtually considered a part of the rite 
itself. The doer begins with the words "Now, at this time, I do 
this.” It necessarily follows that a detailed statement regarding 
the implications of ‘now’ and “at this time” has to be set forth. 
The details to be specified are nowadays fifteen in number. They 


can be arranged in three groups namely the calculated part of 
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Brahma’s life time, Kalpa, Manvantara and Yuga and Yuga- 
pada (5), year, Ayana, season or Ritu, month and Paksha (5), and 
tithi (phase of the moon), Vara (week day), Nakshatra (Moon's 
situation amiong the asterisms), yoga and Karana (ie. the half 
of a tithi counted as separate unit) (5). The Indian almanac is 
called Panchang since it derives its name from the last five of these 
15 details. 


Thus arose out of a need for making a Sankalpa, the time 
elements to be specified, and a consequential body of literature, 
calculated to fix the elements. 


C. B. Sulochana: There are some aspects of the Hindu 
calendar peculiar io Tamil country. Next to the five elements, an 
item called Tyajyam is invariably mentioned in the Panchüng, and 
completes one part of the computation. This is the part of the 
makshatva which has got to be avoided for auspicious purposes. 
The importance attached to this shows that this must have its 
origin in some astronomical Samhitas, though it may not be pos- 
sible to trace it (as most of these works are not available now). 
There are also Tithi, Vara and Lagna Tyàjyas, which luckily, do 
not find a place in the panchang. Two sets of days and half days 
in the month (Karina! and Maga T'yajya) are to be avoided. In 
the day itself certain hours are asked to be avoided. What are 
called Rahukalarn and Yamagandam are avoided for auspicious 
purposes, and Gulikaikülam, for beginning or attending funeral 
ceremonies. 'These are associated with the week-day, as also 
the Yogas, Amrita, Siddha, Marana etc, forming a combi- 
nation of the week-day and the Nakshatra. Further whole tithis 
or whole days (some say a particular part of the day) are to be 
avoided to begin journeys, the Yogini giving the one and the 
Varasilam giving the other. A host of other such things also 
can be mentioned. 


The question arises as to when these things originated, and 
what their sanctity is. It is true that we respect what is rooted 
in the Vedas, the astronomical Samhitas and the Dharma Süsiras; 
but we have a tendency to disbelieve a comparatively recent 
and unscientific outgrowth. Certainly, the items associated with 
the week days to do not have ancient roots. Many of them such 
as Rühukülam, Yamagandam, etc., are restricted to certain parts 
of South India, indicating their parocbial origin. It will be interest- 
ing to learn how and when these things came to be first observed, 


B- 13 
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This may help us to unfetter ourselves from blind belief and the 
consequent fear complex.” 


K. V. Soundararajan: The Hindu almanacs of today are the. 
characteristic products of the centrifugal forces that played in 
Indian society from time to time. Since India was never a unified 
‘state until the mid 20th century A.D., there was full scope for 
federa! outlook to prevail in all matters in the different regions. 
Another feature of importance was that ancient Indian scientific 
base, in respect of astronomy, was itself spasmodic in its empirical 
structure, and the lack of communications alone was not the only 
impediment. In the narrow regional spheres, the scheme of 
annual calendar was the outcome of a mixture of the tropical year 
and lunar day and thus was luni-solar in name, but without the 
systematically observed field-data of either reckoning. Naturally, 
the precession of the equinoxes was not noted, but adjustments 
were nevertheless made from time to time, on observed anomalous 
data and thus in effect the siderial year prevailed, unconsciously. 
The awareness that intercalary corrections are necessary was it- 
self, no doubt, modern for that age, and the method of solution 
was also serving the purpose temporarily. But in the absence of 
a full perception of the basic factors and the scientific reckoning, 
notional and variable factors came into play, resuiting in a wide 
chasm beiween actual seasons of the year and the apparent names 


of the months, the actual equircctial day and the observed 
Sankréxti festival etc, 


This, by itself, should- have normally "warranted a deeper 
probe into the fundamental requirements, in the light of the then 
known scientific data of stellar astronomy. 


to ‘drift’, and in this, the fear that advanced science, being mostly 


in the hands of modern and pagan bodies, might totally undermine 


the ancient traditional edifice, was also a prominent and to some 
extent appreciable reason. 


Thus, while we are in no two minds about the need for reform 
in the calendar, we are not so easily placed in regard to the 
modus operandi. 


1 It is important to note that a civil calendar is 
indeed a more urgent requirement for a 


of national events, Government muc pe Siar dist 
and socio-economic processes, All can exe together on the basic 
fact that we need a National Civil Calendar which is not unduly 
eacumbered with imprecise and arbitrary data. But a national 


But the tendency was 
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calendar for each country, in this fast-moving nuclear age, should 
be an integral part of the world calendar, and thus would call 
for multilateral efforts at unanimity in reckoning. In fact, the 
civil calendar should be distinct from the religious calencar and 
should coalesce with the world calendar. The national epochs, 
events, synchronisms, etc., could be well delineated and tacked 
on to the civil calendar. 


The religious calendar on the other hand, primarily needed as 
it is for the socio-religious observances, rites and rituals, should 
aim at fulfilling the aspirations of the people whose faith is rooted 
in the Vedic and post-Vedic mandates. The codification of the 
Dharmaéüstras, for a proper and rationalised approach to ike 
observance of each rite, was thus a real contribution of our 
ancients. Nothing should be done to disturb their structure, or 
undermine their authority. In fact, the general approach should 
be to correlate the recommendations of the Dharmasastras with the 
rationalised reckoning of the diurnal position of the sun, moon, 
and the stars, and in actual fact, it would be noted that this was 
indeed the aim of even our ancients when they introduced adhika 
or mala masds, ksaya masis etc. Only by sustaining the integrity 
of the Dharmasastras can our national culture and heritage be 
saved from crosions of pseudo-astronomical, omen-based callings, 
and from the onslaughis of the ultra-radical elements in society 
for whom the past is a dead-weight. 


Thus placed, we should as much accept the changing (sayana) 
character of the year as well as star (Aávini starting with Mesha), 
and their movements, as the inevitably seasonal or tropical 
structure of the Indian year best suited to our socio-economic and 
religio-cultural stand-points. The seasonal basis of the Hindu 
religious calendar is upheld by the fact that Vedanga Jyotisa 
started the year from the winter solstice, the Brahmana period 
from the Vasanta, and the Siddhanta astronomers from the vernal 
equinox or Sankranti. We have to peg the lunar calendar to the 
solar year. By starting the tropical year 23°15’ ahead of Vernal 
equinox we would keep the luni-solar calendar well within the 
seasonal framework of the tropical year. A reckoning based on 


siuana season, but nirayana nakshatra would upset the Dharma- 


$üstras, Again, the Siddhanta reckoning which is basing itself on 
f the tithis (with 


the Dharma£üstra requirement of a mean value o 
only a variable 6 nàádis for the hour of observance of a given ritual 
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on a day) is more acceptable than the drik-method of varying 
the value much more, which would have the effect of making the 
very observance of the rite of debatable use. The ‘tithi’ concept 
is essentially Indian and together with the paksha is fundamental 
to Hindu astronomy (from the Brahmana period) and the vāra or 
week, contrariwise, has no rational place in this scheme. It is 
because of the lack of perception of the true tithi-and-paksha 
concept, coupled with the belief that the week is also Indian, that 
has resulted in the various undergrowths of Hindu astrology like 
rahu kala etc., which are week-based. When the week is not 
Indian in origin, it is needless to say that the above pseudo- 
astronomical lore are, to say the least, rootless. 


In ancient times, the observance of a rite could be modified 
to suit a changed calculation, by the learned rishis and savants, 
and thus DkarmaSastra was live then. But, since we do not now 
have even the capacity to understand the real import of the rites 
and observances, we should all the more be cautious not to tamper 
with the DharmaSdstras. Thus, for a religious calendar, which 
would be based on the tithi, nakshatra, the equinoxes and the 
solstices, we should have a flexibility of local reckoning, side by 
side with the injunctions of practice according to Dharmaéastras. 
This calendar would necessarily be luni-solar, and intercalary 
months could be avoided by shifting the notional ‘first point of 
Aries’ in conformity with the actual stellar movement, as related 


to the tropical year. The months, stars etc., would all then be 
actually ‘sayana’. 


A fixed civil-cum-religious calendar, for the whole country, 
is neither possible nor desirable, and is liable to create schism in 
the ranks of the religious. More observatories in different parts 
of India should be promoted by Government. The Central 
National Observatory at Ujjain should be revived, Study of 
calendric astronomy should be made a part of the curriculum in 
oriental research and in advanced courses, The lack of unanimous 
opinion on the religious calendar in India need not be viewed 


with pessimism. Almanac-makers, leading the different 
should first come to an agreement on: 


1. 


regions, 


the needs for 'süyano reckoning as the most tenable 


proposition, if we are to make, and make use of scientific 
calculations in astronomy; 
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the 'sayana' character of the siderial year in relation to 
the lunar year, would have to be accepted; and 


EM 


3. the variabilities between the pürnimünta and the amanta 
reckonings should be regulated by correlative values in 
the almanacs. f 


The traditional Hindu calendar, duly improved for effective 
liaison witk scientific astronomy, should not be incompatible with 
the secular march of society. But in the name of a civil-cum- 
religious calendar, the baby should not be thrown away with the 
bath-water. The calendar, as and when it emerges, should þe 
a cementing factor and not a disintegrating one. The unique 
legacy of the organisation of a series of observances, festivities, 
rites, all through the year to elevate, enthuse, and to conserve 
our ancient traditions, on a tropical year basis, should be fostered 


with care and circumspection. 


A truly scientific and yet prevailingly traditional almanac for 
religious use in India should be possible, with the initiative of 
erudite men well versed in the lore, and with the invisible sup- 
port of the Government. 


K. Srinivasaraghavan: According to the most liberal thinkers 
among western scholars, the Vedic Age of Indian History is about 
1400 B.C. They assert that real Indian History begins only from 
the abortive invasion of Alexander the Great. They add that 
the astronomical books of India are all adaptations of Greek 
books, though the Indians do not acknowledge it, and that every 
thing good in Indian culture is borrowed from the Greeks, 


What is the basis for this finding of Western Scholars? 


From 1690 A.D. Bailly, Bentley, Burgess, Colebrooke, 
Cunningham, Davis, Delambre, Laplace, Playfair, Sewell, Thibaut, 
Wallis, Warren, Weber, Whyte and many Western Scholars took 
interest in the Indian system of Astronomy and began to study it. 
Then some of them ascribed great antiquity and originality to the 
Indian systems, while others maintained it was all borrowed from 


the Greeks. 

This stalemate went on till 1820 A.D. when Bentley worked 
out the date of Kali Yugadi Era, the starting point of Indian 
chronology. He fixed the date of Kali Yugadi at Friday, 18th 


February, 3102 B.C. from the principles and methods of the 
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Siddhanta ‘Astronomy. Then he worked out the positions of the 
planets by modern astronomical methods. According to tradition 
Kali Yugadi was on a Sunday, when all the pianets were together. 
But Bentley proved that it was not so on Friday, the 18th February 
3102 B.C. The Meshadi longitude of the planets as given by him 
are as follows: — . ; , 


‘Moon Sun Mercury Venus Mars Jupiter Saturn 
1°34 7°52’ -41°F 24°59’ -19°19 8°37’  -28?l 
He also showed that the error decreased from 3102 B.C. to 493 A.D., 
and then began to increase in the other direction. He, therefore, 
concluded that Kali Yugadi was only an astronomical myth, and 
an extrapolated date by Indian Astronomers of 499 A.D. Im- 
mediately, all the Western Scholars joined together to condemn 
the Indians and their astronomy. 


Thus on this slender evidence they concluded that Kali 
Yugadi was a myth, Paraéara, a mythical person, and that the 
Indian astronomers borrowed every thing from the Greeks after 
300 B.C. Thereafter it was quite easy for them to write the 


history of India from their own distorted vision of Indian 
antiquity. 


But the correct date of Kali Yugadi is Sunday, the 15th 
December 3105 B.C. Detailed calculation of the positions of the 
planets on this date shows they were together at the beginning of 
"Sravishtha Nankshatra” the first of the 27 Nukshatras. This can 
also be obtained by working back for 797 days, from Bentley’s 
date. Thus this date satisfies the traditional definition of being 
on a Sunday, when the planets were together. Hence it is seen 
that Kali Yugadi is a real epoch fixed by Maharishi Par&$ara, 
who actuaily saw the planets together, when he began the Era. 
` I shall now show how the error 


was committed by Bentle 
and others. : 


(A) A reference to the Ind 


ian Panchangam (Al chow 
three New Year Days. 3 gam (Almanac) sho 


The Magha Sukla Prathama, the first day 
of the bright half of the Luni-Solar month of Magha is shown as 
T Yugàdi This is in agreement with the Rig Vedānga verses 

O. 


But the chronologists took Chaitra 


ieginni , Sulla P mu s i 
beginning oi Kali Yuga, since the pre rathuma as the 


sent Panehnnene  civec 
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Chaitra Sukla Prathama as the beginning of the ritualistic year.. 
This beginning was established by the Siddhanta School of 
astronomers about 500 A.D. This is the first error of 2 lunations. 


(B) Again it is an accepted fact of Vedic scholars that there 
were two kinds of years during the Vedic Age. The one was 
the pure astronomical year, beginning with Magha Sukla Prathama, . 
and the other was the ritualistic year whose beginning was fixed 
according to the position of the Vernal Equinox, which is retro- 
grading due to the Precession of the Equinoxes. This was fixed. 
once in 2000 years, during which time the seasons change by 
about one rüsi. Therefore two changes were made during the 
3600 years from Kali Yugadi to 500 A.D., and at every change 
the counting of one year was dropped. Thns two sidereal years 
were dropped in reckoning. This is the second error of two 
sidereal years. 


(C) Hence the two errors together amount to 797 days. 
Therefore, the correct date of Kali Yugadi is the 797th day before 
18-2-3102 B.C. ie. Sunday, 15-12-3105 B.C. 


(D) The Report of the Calendar Reform Committee of the 
Government of India adopts the views of Western Chronologists 
and gives the following Meshadi longitude for the planets on 
Friday, 18-2-3102 B.C. as follows: — 


Moon Sun Mercury Venus Mars Jupiter Saturn 
355 351 . 347°57’ 24°17’ 339°36" 8°12’. 331°57’ 
’ Fora this, also the position of the planets on 15-12-2105 B,C. 
cán be determined. ' l 
Thus is established the truth of the statements made by the 
Puranas and tradition. It disproves the statement of chronologists 
who say that Kali Yugadi is an extrapolated date and a myth. It 
affirms the fact that the actual phenomenon was seen by. Maha 
Rishi Par&£ara and recorded by him. It also affirms the great 
antiquity and greatness of Indian civilisation. 


L. Narayana Rao: I wish to speak abovt Panchang—old and 
new methods. The Panchànga controversy has become one of the 
burning problems of the day, namely which systera—old or new— 
has to be adopted for preparing the Panchang which we are using 
for our Nityu, Naimitika.and Kamya karmas. Nitya is daily or. 
routine, Naimitika is occasional or special, while Kamya is 
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optional It appears, in the past, that there was only one system 
followed for all purposes. The tables of the equation of centre 
of sun and moon adopted by the Hindus based on the Sürya 
Siddhünta were found to hold good during eclipses also, which is 
a verifiable phenomenon. "This fact is borne to be true in the 
light of Modern Astronomy wherein certain major inequalities that 
are applied to the Moon are self-cancelling and we are left with 
the resultant value that agrees with the siddhanta figures for the 
maximum equation of centre. 


The S. S. (Surya Siddhanta) provides that only the Manda- 
phalam is to be applied to the Moon while finding out her true 
longitude from the mean longitude, The purpose achieved by 
this is that the maximum and minimum irue velocity of the moon 
do not allow the duration of tithies to go beyond or fall below 
certain values Bünavrddhi rasakshaya, (5 ghatiküs and odd while 
increasing and 6 ghatikas and odd while decreasing). In the 
modern methods besides the major inequalities like the Equation 
of centre, Evecticn, Variation, the Annual equation and Reduction, 
a host of minor or smaller inequalities running into hundreds are 
also applied to the moon. Some of these disappear as some re- 
appear. 'The effect of these inequalities is that the maximum and 


minimum durations of thithis increase up to 68 or fall below 50 
ghatikas sometimes. 


Thereby the rules for determination of ceremonies, fasts and 
festivities are overthrown. While the followers of the old sysiem 
can follow these rules, the sponsors of the new school apply certain 


other rules which are only secondary (Gauna) while faced with 
an embarassing situation. 


At this juncture we are constrained to raise the question 
Whether our old siddhantins had no knowledge of the need for 
Such violent corrections to be carried out to the solar and lunar 


elements so far followed. The reply is to the contrary, For they 
had established a convention that in the matter of phenomena 
capable of check by observation empirical corrections should be 
applied periodically revising them if necessary, while in the other 
cases the original elements should not be interfered with, This 
vance of ceremonies, fasts a 


from any doubts as to their 
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Pratyaham tithinakshtranayané munayo Vidhuh / 
Abijasamskrita grahya grhanadau sabijakah // 
Grahané grhayógeca Kala bhallagna sadhané / 
Smgonnatyada yastesu grahé bijam vidhiyate // 


The S.S. has for its Mana (measure or standard) of the 
Kalapramana, a Mahüyuga whose period covers 4320090 mean 
solar years. It has specified the number of revolutions of sun, 
moon, moon’s apogee (Candrocca) Rahu (moon's node) and the 
planets and also the number of civil days in a Mahayuga. It has 
also stated the positions occupied by these heavenly bodies at the 
end cf the Kritayuga of the present Mahüyuga. ‘These cannot be 
altered at cur will and pleasure. The number of lunations in a 
Mahüyuga having been thus determined, and as the value of the 
mean motions of the moon adopted by the S.S. has been accepted 
as correct even by later astronomers like Hansen, Newcombe etc., 
we do not find any need to revise them. Ganesh Daivagna oi íhe 
15th century Saka in his work Grahalaghava has stated that the 
sun's position as ascertained from the S.S. was found io be true 
to observation. If we put these two together it will be amply 
clear that the positions obtained by adopting the S.S. elements 
of the Sun and moon are quite correct and suitable for our 
Panchang caiculation for tithi, etc. for the conduci of ceremonies, 
fasts and festivities. For other purposes (verificational items like 
astrological and horoscopic work) we should apply such empirical 
corrections as would make them agree with observation. In the 
matter of Lunar correction, the famous Munjulakas Driksamskara, 
may be cited as one. This samskara is the equivalent of Evection 
and vanishes at full or new moons, appearing at other times. He 
did not however apply it to the Moon for finding out the tithis 
etc. This samskara will not be sufficient to give us the correct 
true longitude of the Moon for all positions. We are thus driven 
to adopt the results of the modern methods. The Drik panchangs 
furnish us the results obtained by the modern researches to very 
great accuracy as they are prepared from the Nautical Aimanacs 
available sufficiently in advance, after converting the Sdyana posi- 
tions to Niryana ones. (The Nautical Almanacs give the solar, 
lunar and Planetary positions as from the first point of Aries of 
the moving zodiac). 


The Ayanàmáa or amount of difference caused by precession, 
rence Aswini Arambha, and 


between the Hindu first point of refe 
B- 14 
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that of the Sayana zodiac, has become of late highly controversial 
and speculative. Different people adopt different values for the 
so far accumulated amount of precession. Thus we find that no 
two Drik panchangs agree. No original or independent calcula- 
tions are made except subtracting each its own favourite value 
of ayanümsa from the positions given in the nautical almanacs. 
It is not after all difficult to find out the present value of Ayandmsa, 


but only personal prejudices on the part of modern panchang 
makers stand in the way of accepting a common value. 


My humble suggestion would be therefore to fix an epoch 
with known ayanümsa ascertain the mean positions at the instant 
of the epoch after deducting the same from the Sayana mean 
positions and do independent calculations for finding out their 
true Niryana positions. There also we should take into account 
all the major inequalities and ignore the minor ones which will, 
not affect the final result to any appreciable extent. We should 
not depend on anybody, individual or country, for first getting 
the sáyana positions, for there may befall a time when these may 
not be forthcoming due to any strange, sudden cause. 


I am thus in favour of sticking on to the S.S. method for 
our Tithi, Nakshatra, yoga, Karana and. Thyàjya if we want. to 
keep to our old Dharmasástras and of adopting modern values for 
other needs, and making independent calculations, Of course it. 
is a colossal work and there is no escape.. 


Odd as it may look, to have one system for non-verifiable items 
(apratyaksa) and another for verifiable ones (pratyaksa), one may 
be tempted to ask a question whether there are two sets" of 
heavenly bodies to satisfy the pratyaksa and apratyaksa demands. 
The answer is not far to seek. Man has to adjust his civil duties 
on some uniform basis and not on things that are of a fluctuating 
character. Our clocks and watches maintain correct time; but 
do they show the true time? No! they do not. Clock time is only 
meantime while the sun shows the true time. True time is a vari- 
able figure with the changing equation of time almost daily. Civil 
life, maintaining of postal and railway services, Telegraph and Air 
communications, cannot be made to depend on a changing time 
reckoner but on something fixed and uniform at all places simul- 
taneously. We thus adopt a mean standard time, fully knowing 
that it is not true time. On the same lines, there is no harm 
in having one system for our Dharmasastraic needs and the other 
for observational horoscopie and astrological purposes, ` 
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Before concluding, I wish to refer to certain new features 
pointed out as defects, by our Abhinava astronomers and to offer 


my humble views thereon. 


The first one is regarding the length of the Hindu sidereal 
year, which according to the S.S. is given as 365 days—15 ghatis 
31 Vighatis—31.38 tatparas. The modern value is given as 365 
days 15 ghatis 22 vighatis 56.87 tatparas. The former is longer by 
815 vighatis and hence these reformers want us to make good the 
accumulated difference so far. The tropical year, sidereal year 
and precession are inter-connected. The 5.S. has its mean value 
for the annual rate of precession 54 seconds, while the modern 
value is 50.23 seconds, Each system is consistent with the annual 
rate to precessi;n adopted by it. The mocerners also want to re- 
vise the periodic times of the sun, moon and planets with the new 
length of the sidereal year. This has thus widespread re- 


percussion. 


By comparing the solar ingress time Ravisankramana as arriv- 
ed at by the S.S. and that got by modern methods, one will find 
that some times there is no difference between them, though with 
a difference at other times. If Ayandmsa is the only factor creating 
the difference between the two systems this cannot be. Thus 
it will not be correct to subtract ayamümsa—known or varying— 
from the modern sayana positions to get the corresponding Niryana 
one. Going a step further we can easily see that if we subtract 
the S.S. value of ayGnamsa from the modern sayana positions we 
do not get the sphuta that we get by actual working on the S.S. 
method; similarly if we subtract the Grahalüghava. ayanümsa from 
modern methods we do not get the same 
rahalüghava method. The reason 
difference each system of caleu- 
e Mean graka is differ- 
h no difference and 


the süyana sphuta of 
value by actual working by the G 
is that apart from ihe ayanámsa 
lation to find cut the sphutagraha from th 
ent. Therefore we get sometimes a result wit 
at other times with some difference. 


After all we should realise that the purpose of auanümsa is 
to convert the latitude and longitude of a celestial body to R.A. 
and Decl and for other uses involving these Coordinates. It 
is never intended te be a short-cut devise to find out the Niryana 
position from the Sáyana value, which has an undetermined aya- 
nümsa content, merged in it transcendentally, 
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There is a feeling that the weekdays were not known to our 
Hindu Astronomers till very recently. Nothing can be more funny 
than this. The week day is one of the Panchangàs of the Sankalpa 
which every devout Hindu has to repeat at the commencement of 
any religious act. We find reference to weekday in Krishna Janma 
Jütaka, read on Janma Ashtami püja. A reference to Varaha 
Mihiras Brihat Jataka which quotes still earlier authorities, would 
show its origin and that the word Hora is the mid portion of the 
word Ahoraétra. Hora is also half of a sign (which on an average 
covers 2 hours). Thus in a day there are 24 horas (which by 
inflection changed to ‘hour’) or 24 hours. The Kala Hora is based 
on 24 hours, and the order of the planets in the solar system.” 


"Tadadhah  $anigurvaro  sürya$ukrabudh&ndavah", —(sürya 
instead of Earth and indu taken at end). It has been clearly 
stated that the Sristi or creation was on a Sunday and that the 
present Kaliyuga started on a Sukravara (Friday). The 24 hours 
spread out in 7 planetary groups in the order given above and 
starting from Sunday gives the weekdays with their names in the 
present order. I fail to understand how this week day scheme 
could have been borrowed from other countries in the face of so 
much cogent and convincing evidence. 


It has been the fashion of the present day modern minded 
astronomers to condemn and criticise Indian systems and whatever 
originality our Rishis and sages have shown in astronomical lite- 
rature. I refrain from detailing them here. We have therefore 
to proceed with caution before introducing the new features in 


our Panchüng which has withstood the tests of time from a hoary 
distant past. 


Agnihotram Ramanuja Thathacharya: 1 shall particularly 
confine myself to the calendar of the Vedic period of mantras and 
Brahmanas. Time is divided as follows in the Vedas: Nimisha, 
Thruti  Muhürtha Ahas, Ratri, Paksha, Masa, Rtu, Ayana, Samvat- 
sara, Yuga. Ahas has been subdivided into Prāta, Sangava, Madh- 
y8nha, Aparānlıa, Sayünha. The caleulation of time ranges from 
the wink of an eye to the full span of a year 'Samvatsara. Ahas 
denotes daytime. Each Ahas comprises thirty muhürtas. The 
movements of sun and moon are strictly observed. Terms *Pürva- 
paksha and Aparapaksha’ denote the half month commencing after 
the newmoon «n 


d the half month commencing after the fullmoon 
day respectivety. 
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Vedic rituais are based on time sense. So, it became necessary 
to have the calendar system in Vedic periods. In Rg Veda, (Asya- 
vamiya sukta) each year consists of 360 Ahas and 360 Ratris, as 
‘a year comprises 360 days. There is a mention about ‘Yuga’ also in 
Rg Veda. But we are not given any definite concept of it. 
Rg Veda states “Dhirgathama mamatheyaha Jurjuvan Dasame 
yuge.” “Devanara pürve yugé Asatah Sat Ajayata.” “Uttarani 


Yugani.” 


According to the Yama-yami Sükta of Rg Veda, social order 
and social discipline also deteriorate according to the change 
of yuga. ‘aitareyabrahmana’ refers to four yugas — Krita, Treta, 
Dwapara, and Kali. But, we are not sure whether these grand 
Yugas consist of lakhs and lakhs of years. There is no adequate 
reference to ‘Nakshatras’ in Rg Veda. But, in later Samhitas and 
Brahmanas, Nakshatras are mentioned by names. But, the number 
of Nakshatras is not uniform. Including ‘Abijit’, according to one 
school, there are twentyeight nakshatras. Other schools ignore 
'Abijit. *Yajus samhitas’ mention only twentyseven nakshatras in 
connection with the construction of altars (Cayanas). In the 
episode about Róhini, she is said to have thritytwo sisters. It is 
therefore taken that there are thirtythree nakshatras. It is only 
in the Taittariyabráhmana that we come across mantras about 
nakshatras. In addition, these nakshatras are also deified and 
certain sacrifices are prescribed in their honour. According to 
them, the cycle of Nakshatras starts with ‘Krittika’. The glorious 
Süryanamaskara mantra of the Yajur Veda describes the move- 
ments of the sun and prescribes seasons on the basis of these 


movements. 


We have solar year and Lunar year depending on the res- 
pective movements of Sun and Moon. Of course, the year com- 
prises twelve months. But when does the year commence? In 
connection with Gavam Ayana and Adhàna, the commencement 
of the year is referred to as Samvatsara. According to one school, 
the Samvatsara begins from Uttara Phalguni. The text of Gava- 
mayana states thet Chitra Paurnami also is the commencement of 
the year. “Mukam và éthat samvatsarasya yat Chitrapurnam3sa.” 
The dark eighth day of Maghamisa also is said to be the beginning 
of the Yuga. 


More than the solar calendar, the lunar calendar is supported 
by the Vedas. The names of months are given in different ways. 
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Madhu, Madhava are the names mentioned in one place based on 
the climatic aspect. There is no reference to Mesha and Vrishaba 
as names of the months. There is also no reference to the linking 
of sun’s movement with the Nakshatras in Vedas. On the cont- 
rary, the movement of Full Moon is connected with particular 
: Nakshatras in turns. 


In the Nakshatramantras of the Yajurveda, there is a reference 
to the appearance of Krittika, chitra, etc., in the eastern sky. We 
infer from Gavam Ayana’s story that once the year comprised only 
ten months; this story also refers to the phenomenon of vernal 
and autumnal equinoxes as ‘Vishuvan’. Planets are not men- 
tioned in the Vedas; but Kalpasütras such as Vaikanasa and Bod- 
hayana take it for granted that the planets are mentioned in the 
‘Mantras’, The five year cycle comprising Samvatsara, Parivat- 
sara, Idavatsara, Idvatsara, Vatsara is also mentioned. 


Kuppanna Sastri (Summing up): Dr. Mahalingam's inscrip- 
tional references show clearly that at the time of ASdka the year 
was divided into three main seasons called citurmasyas and used 
for calendrical purposes. This division is as old as the vedic times 
as referred to in section II. The vedic rites called cüturmüésyüs 
also point to this. But whether this period was used for calendrical 
purposes in the vedic age is not certain. In relating these seasonal 
periods to the Indian reformed calendrical months we should be 
careful to avoid the confusion that may arise. The second half 
of the cold season, Sisira, is mentioned in the V. J. to begin with 
its first month 'Tapas at the Winter Solstice. This implies that our 
calendric Phalguna begins Vasanta, the first half of the warm-hot 
season. The Vernal Equinox beginning Caitra falls in mid-vasanta. 
As for the months being Pürnimünta in the ASdkan inscriptions, 
there are references to both Pürnimünta and Amdnta months in 
the vedas. The V.J. uses only the Amanta month. As now, even 
‘in olden times their distribution must have been regional. 


Mr. Sundararajan seems to suggest that the adoption of the 
tropical vear, in the place of the sidereal, would help us avoid 
intercalation. Intercalation is intended to peg the lunar year to 
the solar, and cannot be avoided even if we adopt the solar tropical 
year, for the eleven day defect will still be there. 


A reference has been made to Dipavali. Its first origin is 
connected with the Pitrs or manes as the term “Naraka caturdasi" 
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shows, as also certain other factors, 'There is Yama tarpana and yama 
dipadána connected with this. The lights have their origin in the 
injunction that men with torches in their hands, must show the way 
to the manes to go to their world (“ulké hastá marüh kuryuh 
pitrhám. margadarsanam”). In the dark fortnight of the month 
Bhüdrapada, the manes are permitted to visit their relations in 
this world, and in this fortnight, called the mahdlaya paksa (lite-, 
rally the fortnight of the great immigration), and also the next two, 
ending with Asvina, they receive the offerings of their relations 
and then they are sent back to their abode on the Naraka catur- 
daíi day. The oil bath corresponds to the ceremonial bath after 
propitiating the manes. The mahdlaya paksa itself has its origin 
in the original sadasiti mukha of 16 days coming at the end of 
Bhadrapada. As usual different people of different regions and 
different religions have tacked other things on, once it has taken 
up the characteristic of a festival, and we have it as now, a national 
festival. 


Mr. Sampath has asked about the significance of the word 
Agrahüyana as applied to the star Mrgagira. This is the reminis- 
cense of a time when the sun at Mrigasiras began the hüyana or 
year. The determination of the actual time will depend upon 
which season began the year. (B. G. Tilak has dealt with this in 
his Orion). There are also passages to show that Rohini next 
came into prominence, and after that Krittika. We have referred 


to these in Section II. 


Sri Agnihotram Tatacarya seems to think that there are no 
references in the Rigveda to the asterisms and in the veda to 
the planets. Our references, *aghüsw hanyante güvab, arjun yoh 
paryuhyate”, already given, as also the following: brhaspatih pra- 
thamam jüyamüno maho jyótisah parama vyoman” Rik Sam. IV 
50-4); "brhaspatih prathamamjayamanah tisyam naksatramabhi- 
sambabhüva" (Taitt Br. HI-1-1); “ayam  venas'codayat prsni 
garbhj3jyotàrjarüyü rajaso vimane.” (Rik. Sam. X 123 and Vaj, Sam. 
VII 16). “...imamuhaike éukrasya purorucam kurvanti, ayam 
vena$códayüt prsni gargha jjyotrjarüyü rajaso vimana. iti tadetasya 
rüpam kurmah ya esa tapatiti yadüha jyotirjarayuriti,” (Sat. Brah. 
IV 2.1); ^vasvyasi rudrasyaditir asyüdityüsi $ukrüsi candrasi 
brhaspatistva sumne ranvatu,” (Taiit. Sam. 1-2-5), will show that 
at least Jupiter and Venus were known. Perhaps he has in his 


mind the full list of asterisms, and planets. 
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Mr. Narayana Rao’s statement is quite proper that the Sid- 
dhántic Tithi etc., should be followed in general for the rites and 
rituals enjoined by the Dharma$astras, and the same corrected by 
Evection etc., are intended for things like eclipses, conjunctions, 
heliacal rising etc., where observation becomes the criterion. But 
his statement that no correction should be made to the Siddhüntic 
mean periods like the length of the sidereal year cannot be accept- 
ed. The errors, small as they may be, will accumulate in course 
of time and overthrow the nakshatra-system itself. As for the 
sanction of the Sastras for this, the very difference between one 
Siddhanta and another implies this sanction, for otherwise one 
alone would have been accepted as correct and the others would 
have been discarded long ago, or even not have been written. 


As for the origin of the week-day, we have not said it is a recent 
growth. The first century B.C. or A.D. is ancient enough. The 
Purünas in the modern form were written, and the DharmaSastras 
were written and crystallised long after this period. The Siddhdn- 
tas too were written later, many far later than this time. So the 
mention of the weakday in these does not disprove the statement 
made. True, it is one of the five principal elements, the Pancanga, 
but they did not all originate in the Vedic period. At the time of 
the early Samhitiis, only Tithi, Nakshatra and Karna existed. 
Vara or week-day must have been added during the Gupta period. 
The twenty seven yogas, viskambha etc., were unknown even to 
Varühamihira and Bhaskara I (VI and early VII century), and 
most probably even to Brahma Gupta the relevent verse being 
considered an interpolation by scholars. So, being one of the five 
elements does not prove its antiquity or indigenous growth. 


_ Mr. Srinivasaraghavan says two things that are unheard of 
viz., that Kaliyuga did not begin on 17/18, Feb. 3102 B.C. but on 
15/16 Dec. 3105 B.C., and that the week-day was not Friday, but 
Sunday. All Hindu astronomical works, all tradition recorded in 
the Purāņas, and all astronomical tradition, say that Kaliyugàádt 
is a Friday, and give data in the Kali years to fix the date as 17/18 
Feb. 3102 B.C. and all scholars western or eastern have fixed the 
date correctly as such. He must have confused the Sunday given 
for the beginning of creation or of the Kalpa as the day for Kalyadi. 
He also says one year was dropped from reckoning every 2000 
years and so we must go back by two years. This is a thing 
unheard of, and is supported by no authority. Even assuming this 
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new idea of his, he cannot get two years. We grant him the 
one year at the end of the first two thousand years, Kali. But 
before the next period of 2000 years which would give him the 
second year, ie. before 4000 Kali, most of the Siddhantas had 
been written, and 3102 B.C. is fixed on the authority of these 
Siddhantas (which, incidentally do not differ from the later 
Siddhüntas in this matter). Thus his assumption will not give 
him the two years he wants. Again he has assumed that on 
Kaliyugü di the sun and moon and all planets were together at 
the first point of the asterism Sravistha. But here too all astro- 
nomical works, Puranas, and tradition are against him for they all 
assert that they were then at the first point of Aévini. He seems 
to have confused the V.J. year beginning with the winter-solstice, 
with the beginning of Kali. As for the ritualistic day, Kaliyugadi, 
mentioned by him, in connection with his attempt to get about 65 
days more, the day is not Magha Prathama, but Magha Amavasya 
coming 29 days later, and the maximum he can get is 59 days. 
Not all associate Kaliyugadi with even this day. He is not aware 
that the Yugadis are symbolic associations, for the actual Kali- 
. yugüdi is Caitra Sukla Prathama, and taken by ali as such. So 
he cannot have the odd number of days. Now all this he wants 
in order to shift Kaliyugadi to a time when, he thinks, the sun, 
the moon, and the planets were together, so that seholars might 
not conclude that the Kali Era is an extrapolated one. He thinks 
he has shown them to be at the first point of Sravistha on Sunday 
15/16 Dec. 3105 B.C. But actually on this day, they were not 
together, nor were they at the point mentioned. From his own 
instruction to deduct 797 days motion of each body from the 
position of each on 17/18, 3102 B.C. as given by Lahiri or Bentley) 
supplied by himself, the motion to be applied are, the sun: — 65129, 
the moon: -6112?, Mercury:-21%°, Venus:-197°, Mars:~58°, Jupi- 
ter:-66? and Saturn-27?. Thus these were in the positions, Sun: 
285:15^, Moon: 293°, Mercury: 296%°, Venus: 187°, Mars: 282°, 
Jupiter: 302° and Saturn: 305°. Now are these together and that 
at the first point of Sravistha, which is 293?-20/? The conjunction 
of the sun and the moon has taken place about half a day earlier, 
and that in the previous asterism Sravana. Further, his instruc- 
tion to go back 797 days will give Saturday and not Sunday, as 
he desires. (To get the Sunday, he has instructed to go back 796 
days, in a pamphlet published by him, and he has changed to 797 
now, because according to his original instruction the moon would 
be at C. 306°, going to the end of Sravistha and differing from the 
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the sun still more). We see, at every examination his structure 
collapses. He could have at least spared the Indologists the re- 
marks he has made about them. 


Director: Winding up the seminar he said: I am grateful to 
Prof. Kuppanna Sastri for the very learned seminar he led; and 
I am also grateful to the participants who have contributed to the 
success of this seminar by their contributions on particular aspecis 
of the subject of the seminar. I should not fail to take this oppor- 
tunity of thanking Mr. S. Rajam who took great pains in helping 
me to organize this seminar, 


SECTION II: BIBLIOGRAPHY OF BOOKS 
AND ARTICLES 


(Note: Titles of books and periodicals are in italics; under each subject and 
country, books are listed first and then articles, all in alphabetical 


order) 
Abbreviations 
ABORI: Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute 
RSOAS: Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African Studies 
E&W NS: East West New Series 
FA: France-Asie 
IAC: Indo-Asian Culture 
JAOS: Journal of the American Oriental Society 
JIH: Journal of Indian History 
JRAS: Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and 
Ireland. 


Phil, E&W: Philosophy, East and West 


ART 
INDIA: ` 

Auboyer, Jeannine; Introduction a 1 Etude de l'Inde, Serie 
Orientale Roma XXXI (Rev. E and W. N.S., Vol. 16, Nos. 3-4, 
Sept.-Dec., 1966, page 339): 

In five chapters the author treats the genesis of plastic Art in 
India, its role in Efe and thought, the character of religious archi- 
tecture and the role and beauty of sculpture and painting, both 
mural and book illustrations. 


Seckel, Dietrich; The Art of Buddhism; (Art of the World—A 
series of Regional Histories of the Visual Arts, London, Methuen 
1964, 332 pp. with numerous coloured plates, 73 illustrations in 
black and white, several maps Rev. E and W, N.S. Vol. 16, No. 3-4, 
Sept.-Dec., 1966, pp. 333 to 336): 

The author considers Buddhism as a world religion, manifest- 
ed in a universal art. He feels that the period from the second 
to the fifth-sixth centuries includes the first creative phases of 
Gandhara, Mathura and Amarávati, the basis for everything that 
came later. Buddhistic art expanded to Indonesia, Indo-China, 
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China, Japan and Korea. The book is very useful to those inter- 
ested in Oriental Art. 


CULTURE 
GENERAL 


Unesco, The Conservation of Cultural Property: (Museums 
and Monuments XI), Paris. Price: $ 10.00; 60/-; 35 F): 


Simple techniques exist for preserving cultural property, both in 
museum and at monument sites, but a major problem has long been 
how to ensure that those concerned know about these methods. 
In an effort to bridge this “knowledge gap”, Unesco has just pub- 
lished a book entitled "The Conservation of Cultural Property”, 
the eleventh in its series on museums and monuments. Its pri- 
‘mary aim is to meet the needs of institutions in the tropical re- 
gions of the world. 


The book, prepared in co-operation with the International 
Centre for the Study of the Preservation and Restoration of Cultu- 
ral Property in Rome, examines the various factors harmful to cul- 
tural items and suggests practical measures to be taken. Climate 
and microclimate, moulds, pests are identified and palliative mea- 
sures suggested. In addition, articles discuss the preservation and 
repair of metal, stone, textile, wood, leather, and paper objects, 
as well as paintings, in museums and libraries. The special pro- 


blems involved in preserving monuments in the open air are also 
explored. 


An important feature of the publication is an appendix pre- 
pared by the Rome Centre on synthetic materials such as plastics 
and adhesives used in conserving cultural property. This summa- 
rizes the qualities of most of the synthetic properties and lists the 


principal manufacturers in different parts of the world.— (Unesco 
Features). 


Hunter, Guy: South-East Asia, Race, Culture and Nation; 
(pp. XIX, 190; 12 maps, 16 tables, London, Oxford University Press 


for Institute of Race Relations, 1966, Rev. JRAS., Parts I & Il, 
page 49): i 


“This ambitious book attempts to identify and explain over the 


vast range of South-East Asia, the functioning of ethnic factors in 


the establishment of nationhood and the transition from traditional 
to modern societies”. 
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HISTORY 

ASIA 

Bloomfield B.C. (Compiler); Theses on Asta; (accepted by 
Universities in the United Kingdom and Ireland; published by 
Frank Cass and Co. Ltd., 67, Great Russel Street, London W.C, 1 
pages X, 127, price 63 sh): , 

The work lists all those theses accepted by British and Irish 
Universities between 1877 and the academic session 1963-64 which 
in any way dealt with Oriental studies or the countries of Asia, 
ancient or modern. Over 2,500 titles are listed by region, coun- 
try and then by broad subject headings, and there is an author 
index. A table gives a resume of the current regulations in British 
and Irish universities regarding the availability of these for con- 
sultation or copying. 


The whole forms a guide to the often unpublished research 
work completed in British and Irish universities during the past 
ninety years in the field of Oriental and Asian research. It should 
prove of immediate value to librarians, university teachers and 
graduate students. 


CEYLON: 


Ludowyk, E. F. C; The Modern History of Ceylon. (Asia- 
Africa series of Modern Histories), xi. 308 pp., 16 plates, London: 
Weidenfeld and Nicolson, (1966) 40s. Rev. BSOAS, Vol. XXX, 
pt. 2, 1967, pp. 428 to 429): 

The author has laid special emphasis more on political leaders 
and their personalities than on the economic and humanistic side. 
The last 2 chapters of the book, entitled “The new facade” and 
“A recent conversion” are the most interesting and important as 
they summarise the activities of the leaders during the early days 
of independence. The book ends with the general election in 1965. 


INDIA : 


Jahn, Karl: Rashid Ad-Din’s History of India collected essays 
with Facsimiles and Indices; (Central Asiatic Studies, pp. CXIX, 
153, The Hague Mouton and Co., 1965 Fl. 40 Rev. JRAS Pts. 1 
and 2, 1967, pp. 44-45): 

Dr. Jahn has here edited the original, in Persian and the Arabic 
Translation of Rashid’s History of India discovered towards the 
middle of the 19th century. He has given us facsimiles cf three 
of the best preserved and most accurate Mss, the R.A.S. one of 
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the Arabic versions and the Topkapi Saaryi and B.M. ones of the 
Persian original It deals with the history and rulers of Kashmir, 
the four world Ages (Yugas) of the Indians and the life and 
teachings of the Buddha. 


Singh, Dr. Gopal; Guru Govind Singh; (National Book Trust, 
New Delhi, Price Rs. 2/- Rev. IAC, Vol. 10, No. 3, 1967, pp. 179- 
180): 

Though Sikhism grew out of both Hinduism and Islam, yet 
it developed a personality of its own. The Sikh Guru Govind 
Singh revolutionised the faith by transforming the pacifist sect 
into a militant group called Khalsa. The book gives a good pic- 
ture of the life of the Guru. 


Sircar, Dr. D. C.; The Guhilas of Kishkindha; (The Sanskrit 
College, Calcutta, 1965, Price Rs. 10/- Rev. IAC, Vol. 10, No. 3, 
1967, pp. 18-179): 


The Guhilas ruled over a small area of Rajasthan and seem 
to be Brahmins. There were four branches of the family and 
that of Kishkinda is one such branch. The family dominated 
Mewar and its history is sketched here in detail. 


LITERATURE 
BURMA 


Aung, Maung Htin (Collected and Translated) Burmese 
Monk’s Tales; (pp. X, 181, New York and London, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1966, Price 44 sh. 6 d. Rev. JRAS, Pts. I and II, 


1967, page 49): 

“The tales in this volume derive from the teaching function 
traditionally accepted by the Buddhist monastic order in Burma. 
They owe something to the Jatakas and to secular folk tales but 


are of a kind of their own. A moral lies behind them but is not 
explicitly stated.” 


INDIA : 


Sternbach, Ludwik: Supplement to O.Bohtlingk’s Indische 
Spruche; (Deutsche Mongenlandische Gesellschaft Wiesbaden 
1965, Rev. ABORI, Vol. XLVII, Pts. 1-4, 1966, p. 115): 


This is the third supplement to O.Bohtlingk' 
juridical studies in ancient Indian Law as well a 
Hitopadesa; and Canakya’s aphorisms. 


s work, detailing 
S on Paficatantra, 
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Chaitanya, Krishna; Al-Biruni: A Pioneer of the Indian Syn- 
thesis; (IAC, Vol. 10, No. 3, July 1967, pp. 155-159): 

Al-Biruni, who came to India with Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni 
wrote the “History of India” wherein he has left a very valuable 
account of the different methods of recitation practised by the 
students of. the Rig Veda. He studied Sanskrit literature and 
believed that Koran was in all essentials, in perfect harmony with 
other religious codes. He has quoted from the Gita, from Matsya, 
Aditya, Vayu and Vishnu Puranas and also from Vishnu- 
dharmottara. 


Vaidya, R. V.; Dimensions of Time in India and concept of 
Yuga; (IAC, Vol. 10, No. 3, 1967, pp. 160-162) : 

The author here discusses the full implications of the concept - 
of time as signified in the words Mahayuga, Yuga, Kalpa and Man- 
vantara, occurring in Hindu Tradition and Puranas. 


JAVA : 

Venkata Subbiah, A: A Javanese Version of Paficatantra; 
(ABORI, Vol. XLVI, Pts. I-IV, 1966, pp. 59-100): 

This work consists of the Nandakaprakarana only, containing 
90 stories, among the 360 stories found in the Javanese version of 
the Paficatantra. The stories were related by Tantri to the King. 
The other Prakaranas are Paksi, Manduka and Pisaca. The 
Nandaka closely resembles the Laotian version. The author here 
gives a synopsis and one or two stories. Appendix B contains the 
Sanskrit stanzas, transliterated. 


S.E ASIA 

Monigold, Glenn, W.; Folk Tales from Viet Nam: (with illus- 
trations by Jeanyee Wong, pp. 61, Mount Vernon, New York: The 
Peter Pauper Press, 1964: $ 1.00 Rev. JAOS, Vol. 86, No. 4, Oct.- 
Dec. 1966, page 427): 

The book is the latest version of Viet Namese folk Tales, with 
proverbs, riddles and ballads, constituting the country’s wealthy 
oral literature. Chinese domination introduced Buddhist and 


Taoist beliefs and the tales bear their influence. 


Schultz, George, F.; Vietnamese Legends; (Adapted from 
the Vietnamese, pp. 163, Rutland, Vermount and Tokyo, Japan, 
Charles E. Tuttle Company, 1965, $ 3.50 Rev. JAOS, Vol. 86, 
No. 4, Oct.-Dec. 1966, p. 427-28): 

The book is an adaptation, not from Vietnamese, as the sub- 


title claims but from French rendition by Dr. Pham Duy Khiem. 
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The 32 tales are fairly representative. They emphasise the basic 


ethical tenets like filial piety, conjugal love, human righteousness, 
loyalty to friends etc. 


PHILOSOPHY 
INDIA : 


Abhyankar, K. V.; (Ed.) Sakta—Darsana of Hayagriva; (Cul- 
tural Research and Publication Department of the Sanskrit Vidya 
Parisamstha, 635 Sadashiv, Poona-2, 1966, pp. 14+ XLIV-+1-136, 
Price Rs. 10/- Rev. ABORI, Vol. XLVII, Pts. 1-4, 1966, pp. 111-112): 

This work contains two Sūtra Texts on Sākta philosophy, 
namely (1) The Sakta DarSana of Hayagriva, comprising 16 adh- 
yayas, and 1360 Sütras and (2) Saktisütra of Agastya, containing 
4 adhyayas comprising 305 sütras. The Editor thinks that. the 
Sakta philosophy is of vedic origin. 


Devaraju, N. K.; An Introduction to Sankara's Theory of 
Knowledge: (pp. XIV+25, Varanasi; Motilal Banarsidass, 1962, 


Price Rs. 12/, Rev. JAOS, Vol. 86, No. 4, Oct.-Dec. i966, 
pp. 431-433) :, 


The author has tried to be strictly objective in presenting 
Sankara's philosophy; he relies only on his works and not on those 
of his direct disciples since their doctrines, on occasions, differ 
from those of their master. He is against comparing Sankara’s 
philosophy with those of Kant, Hegel and Bradly. He emphasises 
differences and focusses attention on the methods and starting 
points adopted by the philosophers in systematizing their experi- 
ences and ideas and not in the actual conclusions reached by them. 


Padmarajiah, Y. J.; A Comparative Study of the Jaina Theories 
of Reality and Knowledge; (Bombay, Jaina Sahitya Vikas Mandal, 


1963, pp. XVI--424 Rev. E and W, N.S., Vol. 16, No. 3-4, Sep.- 
Dec. 1966, page 381): i 


In this posthumous work, the author deals with Ontology or 
the nature of Reality and affronts the important Vedantic and 
Buddhistic objection to the Jaina conception of reality’ (I part). 
The second part deals with epistemology. The author here dis- 
cusses the themes of Anekantavada or theory of Manifoldness; 


the Nayavada or theory of standpoint and the Siyadvada or dialec- 
tic of conditional predication. 


. Schmithausen, Lambert; Mandanamiéra's Vibhramavivekah, 
mit einer Studie zur Entwicklung der indischen Irrtumslehre. 
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(Osterreichische Akademie der Wissenschaften. Philosophisch- 
historische Klasse. Sitzungsberichte, 247. Bd., 1. Abb.; Veroffentli- 
chungen der Kommission fur Sprachen and Kulturen Sudund Osta- 
siens, Ht. 2) 269 pp. Wien: Hermann Bohlaus Nachf., 1965. S. 440. 
Rev. BSOAS, Vol. XXX, pt. 2, 1967, pp. 419-429) : 
Vibhramaviveka, a work by the Mimāmsaka philosopher 
Maņdanamisra, of the Tth century A.D. deals with the problem of 
error. The text has been very carefully reconstructed from a MS 
first published in 1932. It presents a comprehensive study of an 
essential chapter in Indian philosophy, discussing the meaning and 
development of most epistemological and logical concepts current 
in the various systems. ' 


Kalghatgi, T. G., The Doctrine of Karma in Jaina Philosophy; 
(Phil. Hast and West, Vol. XV, Nos. 3 and 4, July-October 1965, 
pp. 229 to 242) ; 

The Jains have a realistic view of the Karma docirine, which 
involves the idea of an eternal metempsychosis. After making a 
thorough analysis of the Jaina view of Karma the author concludes 
“Karma is in fact, a striking answer to the fathomless injustice of 
the nature of things” and it appeals “to the overpowering sense of 
the necessity of justice ..... The conception of an all controlling 
law of natural retribution which links together the successive 
earth lives of each individual soul both satisfied my sense of jus- 
tice and threw light on the problem of seemingly unmerited suffer- 
ing. It is the expression of the highest knowledge and experience 


of the seers”. 


Prasad Rajendra; Tradition, Progress, and Contemporary 
Indian Philosophy; (Phil. East and West, Vol. XV, Nos. 3 and 4 
July-October, 1965, pp. 251 to 258): 

The author feels that our Philosophical tradition provides us 
with intellectual food and the best way to assimilate it is by 
creative thinking. The best means to stimulate this is to face an 
intellectual challenge. But “If we keep working along lines sug- 
gested by the traditional Indian Philosophy, it may happen that 
we will not get the needed intellectual challenge and stimulus and, 
as a consequence, we may not bring any originality or creativity 
to our philosophic endeavours”. 


RELIGION 
INDIA: 


Govinda, Lama Anagarka; The Way of the White Clouds: A 
Buddhist Pilgrim in Tibet; (Hutchinson, London, 1966, pp. 305, 
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illustrated, price 50 sh. Rev. France Asie, Vol. XXI, No. 2, 1966-67, 
page 262): 

The author, a German, travelled with his wife Le Gotami, 
from Ceylon to Tibet and writes in a masterly fashion the physical 


presence and spiritual atmosphere of the places and monasteries 
he visited. à 


Jacobson, Nolan Pliny; Buddhism: -The Religion of Analysis; 
(Allen and Unwin, London, 1966, 202 pp. 25 sh. Rev. FA, Vol. XXI, 
No. 2, 1966-67, pages 261-62): 

This is a new approach in attempting to present Buddhism to 
the West. The author compares Buddha’s views with those of 
Marx, John Stuart Mill, Hume, Nietzche, Engels, Freud and others. 
Instead of a comprehensive treatment the author has “selected 
the central concepts and used modern intellectual resources, as 
vehicles for their clarification.” 


Renou, Louis; The Destiny of the Veda in India; (Ed. Dev Raj 
Channa, Motilal Banarsidass, Delhi, 1965, Price Rs. 10/-, pp. 105; 


with Editors preface, pp. V-VIII Rev. ABORI, Vol XLVII, 
Pts. I-IV, 1966, pp. 105-107): 


This is an English Translation of the sixth volume of "Etudes 
Vediques et Pünincennes" under the fascinating title “The Des- 
tiny of the Veda in India.” The book aims to describe in its his- 
torieal perspective the relation of Veda to certain Puranas, Vedan- 
gas, Dar$anas, Epics, besides examining the impact of Vedism on 
Saivism, Vaisnavism, Tantrism and the Nastika “isms”. 


. Schroder, Christel Matthias; (ED); Die Religionen der Mens 
chheit (Stuttgart, W. Kohlhammer Verlag 1960 ff. Rev. E and W, 
N.S., Vol. 16, Nos. 3-4, Sept.-Dec., 1966, pp. 367-375) : 


The publishing firm W. Kohlhammer has finalised a century’s 
work upon the history of religion by specialists and condensed 
it in 36 vols, that make up this series. Vol. II by Gonda is con- 
cerned with modern Hinduism, a logical continuation of ancient 
Hinduism. He shows that "The conviction is widespread (in India) 
that Hinduism, flexible and able to assimilate, can overcome the 
upheavels of the present time with greater success than doginatic 
conceptions of the world”. The picture of Buddhism drawn by 
Andre Bureau in Vol. III has solid philological and scientific foun- 


dations. Prof. Schubring of Hamburg makes a brief contribution 
to the history of Jainism. 
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Swami Shri Purohit (Trans.); The Geeta: (in English, from 
original Sanskrit with a preface by His Highness Sir Sayaji Rao 
Gaekwar, London, Faber and Faber, Ltd. 1965, 96 pp. Rev. 
E and W, N.S., Vol. 16, Nos. 3-4, Sep.-Dec., 1966, page 379): 


This translation brings to the scholar of spiritual sciences and 
tradition a further mode of human thought's vibrations according 
to a mythical and sacred content at the origins. In this clear and 
modern way of expression the lofty mysticism and poetry of the 
Geeta flows easily. 


SOCIOLOGY 
INDIA : 

Beteille, Andre; Caste, Class and Power; (Changing patterns 
of stratification in a Tanjore Village; published in India by Oxford 
University Press, Bombay, by arrangement with the University of 
California Press, 1966, pp. 238 price Rs. 18/-. Rev. JIH, Volume 
XLIV, Pt. III, No. 132, Dec. 1966, pp. 892-94) : 

This is the result of a field work of the author conducted in a 
village called Sripuram in Tanjore District to determine the chang- 
ing pattern of social stratification. The author enjoyed the unique 
convenience of staying in a Brahmin’s house and making the study. 
He has made an objective approach to the subject, as he is foreign 
to the soil. f 


Deshpande, G. T., Shastri, A. M.: Karam Belkar, G. T.: Ed.): 
Dr. Mirashi Felicitation Volume: (Vidharbha Samshodhan Mandal, 
Nagpur, pages LXX 4-458. Price Rs. 40/-. Rev. ABORI, Vol. XLVIII, 
Pts. 1-4, 1966, pp. 108-110): 

The felicitation volume is a monumental work in 2 parts. Pt. I 
gives the life sketch of the Dr. and a bibliography of his writings 
in English, Marathi and Hindi. Part JI comprises 42 articles, in 
eight sections, entitled, Vedic Literature, Dharmasastra and Artha- 
sastra; Art and Architectute etc. The articles are by very eminent 
people like Dr. Velankar, Dr. Raghavan, Dr. S. L. Katre, v. M. 


Badekar and others. 


Haq, Muhammad Enamul; (Ed.): Dr. Muhammad Shahidullah 
Presentation Volume; (Asiatic Society of Pakistan, 1966, price 
Pak. Rs. 25/-. Rev. JIH., Vol. XLVI, Pt. III, No. 132, Dec. 1966, 
pp. 901-902) : 


This felicitation volume is a fine tribute to one of the greatest 


linguists of the Indo-Pak. sub-continent who has contributed in 
no small measure to the cultural understanding between India and 
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Pakistan. It is pubilshed on the eightieth birth Anniversary of 
Dr. Shahidullah, one of the founders of the Asiatic Society of 
Pakistan. The topics are representative of all aspects of life and 
literature. 


Madge, Walter Elliot; Henry Derozio — The Eurasian Poet 
and Reformer; Edited by Subir Ray Choudhuri — Metropolitan 


Book Agency, Calcutta, pp. X-+59. Price Rs. 5/-. Rev. IAC, Vol. 
10, No. 3, 1967, pp. 177-78: 


Born in Calcutta of mixed parents, Derozio studied in the 
Hindu College, Calcutta (now Presidency College) and after mature 
study contributed much to Indian awakening. He was‘a good 
writer and a poet and he has contributed much for the under- 


standing of Hindu culture during the early 19th century in North 
India. 


Orenstein, Henry: Gaon, Conflict and Cohesion. in Indian 
Village; (pp. VIII, 341, Princeton; Princeton University Press, 
1965, Price $8:50, Rev. JAOS, Vol. 86, No. 4, Oct. Dec. 1966, pp. 


433-34) : 

Investigations carried on in Gaon, in Poona District of Maha- 
rashtra reveal the manner in which social change has affected the 
village tie, and the conflict, inequality in power and caste inter- 
action have shifted with the weakening of village cohesion. 


Sternbach, Ludwik; Juridical Studies in Ancient Indian Law; 
(pp. XVII, 544, Delhi, ete., Motilal Banarsidass, 1965, Rs. 50/-, 
Rev. JRAS, Pts. I and 2, 1967, pp. 47-48): 

The eighteen studies, collected here, are of differing value. 
"The contributions on deposits, pledge, Suretyship, prostitutes, 
women subject to special regime, physicians, distressed persons' 
privileges, protection of plants, the forms of marriage, debts of 
spouses, and relations between employers and also the somewhat 


more slender treatment of infanticide, were original when pub- 
lished, thorough and pioneering." 


S. E. ASIA: 


f Alisjahbana, S. Takdir; Indonesia: Social and Cultural Revo- 
lution; (IX, 206, pp. Kuala Lumpur etc.: O. U. Press, 1966, 32 sh. 
Rev. BSOAS, Vol. XXX, Pt. 2, 1967, page 474): 

This is an admirable but elusive account of political, cultural 
and economic modes in contemporary Indonesia. Originally it 
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appeared in 1961 being a translation from Bahasa Indonesia by 
Benedict Anderson. In this edition 2 more chapters are added. 


Hunter, Guy; South East Asia — Race, Culture and Nation; 
(XIX, 190 pp. London etc., O. U. Press for the Institute of Race 
Relations, 1966, 35 sh. Rev. BSOAS, Vol. XXX, Pt. 2, 1967, 
p. 475): 

The book is the first in the series of comparative studies of 
race relations in South and South-East Asia, Central and South 
America, and the Caribbean, sponsored by the Institute of Race 
Relations, London and financed by the Ford Foundation. It deals 
with the familiar problems arising from the presence, in the region, 
of the large immigrant communities, the Chinese and Indians. 


Chowdhary, Radhakrishna: Slaves and Serfs in Mediaeval 
Cambodia, 400-1300 A.D.); (JIH, Vol. XLVI, Pt. III, No. 132, De- 
cember 1966, pp. 799 to 812): 

On the basis of a vast mass of Sanskrit and Khmer inscrip- 
tions of Cambodia, the author outlines here the feudalistic pattern 
of landholdings there, with special reference to the prevalence of 
slavery. Slaves were dedicated to temples and slavery was an 
important aspect of the socio-economic life of Cambodia. 


SECTION IV (A): INSTITUTIONS 


(Note: Country, Subject and Name of Institutions arranged in alphabetical 
order; institutions and their publications in italics). 


GREAT BRITAIN 


CULTURE: 
The School of Oriental and African Studies (University of 
London, London): : 


Opened in 1917 by King George V. The original aim of the 
School was to provide training for British officers, administrators, 
traders, missionaries and Scholars taking up work Overseas. How- 
ever, increasing numbers of men and women from Asia and Africa 
were soon attracted by the opportunity of studying their own lang- 
uages and cultures under distinguished Western Scholars. Its 
development is summed up by the School's present Director, Pro- 
fessor C. H. Phillips. "Since the transfer of power from Empire 
into Commonwealth, the School has evolved from a great training 
centre into a university with its main emphasis on graduate and 
advanced studies. About 400-500 of our 1,000 strong students are 
post-graduates from some 70 different countries in Africa and Asia. 
The School’s development today is aimed at meeting the needs of 
the new world which is slowly emerging. 


“In a world where the relations between the industrialised 
countries and the developing nations are assuming an ever-increas- 
ing significance, it is necessary for Britain to deepen her knowledge 
of the peoples and countries of Asia and Africa and, if need be, 
modify her traditional attitudes towards them, and to incorporate 
these processes in all branches of national life and at all levels of 
education. The School's impressive library contains more than 
300,000 books and the language index records that these are in 
2,500 languages. The broadening of the school's departments to 
include the social sciences had given it a new place in British 


education. 

w departments were added in the first 30 years 
Since then the development of modern 
ts of anthropology (1949), 
(1962) and geography 


History and la 
of the school's existence. 
studies has grown to include departmen 
sociology (1961), politics and economics 
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(1965). The School also sought by means of extra-mural activities 
to create close links with numerous other schools and training 
colleges. As a result, it arranges conferences with the sixth forms 
of secondary schools and varied programmes to interest persons 
outside the academic world. 


One of the outstanding results of the School’s research was 
the pioneer planning of crash language courses using highly spe- 
cialised techniques of phonetics and linguistics. The success of 
such courses gave the first impetus to the development in Britain 
of linguistics as separate subject. 


The Centre of African Studies was instituted in April 1966 to- 
conduct and co-ordinate inter-disciplinary study and research on 
Africa. It is at the level of original research that the concentration 
of African specialist at the School—together with the library and 
archival facilities of London —- offer unique facilities. (Common- 
wealth Today No. 130). 


INDIA. 
ARTS: 


The National Centre for the Performing Arts (Bombay): 


The National Centre for the Performing Arts was promoted 

by the Tata Trusts as a separate public foundation in June 1966, 
for the conservation and development of the classical and folk arts 
of music, dance and drama and allied arts, including painting and 
sculpture. The Centre will commence early in 1968 to record on 
a massive and country-wide scale the performances of India’s best 
surviving exponents of the classical and folk arts of music, dance 
and drama and at the same time to maintain the continuity of the 
great teachers and performers in these arts, The Centre, aims by 
means of special audio-visual recording equipment, acquired with 
the help of foreign exchange grants from UNESCO and founda- 
tions abroad, to record the performances of our best surviving ex- 
ponents of music, dance and drama. The National Centre plans 
to record in city studios as much as possible of the perforrnances 
of artistes living in urban centres. By means of imported audio- 
visual recording equipment installed in two air-conditioned vans, 
each manned by a musician and a maintenance engineer, it plans 
to send one mobile recording unit to cover the urban and rural 

areas of South India in accordance with a phased programme and 

another such mobile unit to cover North India in a similar manner. 
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Concurrently with this recording programme, the National Centre 
plans by means of professorship, fellowships and studentships to 
maintain the continuity of the great teachers in the performing 
and expressive arts of India. It is hoped to begin the construction 
of the permanent buildings and physical facilities of the Centre. 
The building programme envisages schools of music, dance and 
drama around one central multipurposes auditorium of about 
3,000 seats with extensive modern seating facilities such as no 
other theatre in India possesses. In addition, it is plenned to have 
a smaller cinema-cum-theatre with a capacity of between 700 and 
1000 seats for the exhibition of instructional and art films and the 
staging of performances and plays better suited to a small audito- 
rium. Smaller supplementary halls will also be necessary, if only 
to make possible the recording of performances under optimum 
conditions. Indian artistes, in. particular musicians are reluctant to 
perform in an empty studio, because an appreciative audience, 
however small in number, serves to stimulate an artiste to give 
his best. 


There will be a music library, not only for reference books and 
music scores (in the case of Occidental music), but for tapes, discs 
and films. The intention is to equip a sufficient number of seats 
in the library with tape-recorders and disc-players so that students 
using earphones may hear and study music without disturbing 
their neighbours. It is estimated that the construction of the 
National Centre will cost about Rs. 30 million, towards which the 
Tata Trusts are making a grant of Rs. 5 million. (IWI, dated 14th 
Jan. 1968). 


Mrs. Susheela Rajni PateUs Dolls Museum: (No permanent 
home, but workshop at Churchgate, Bombay): ; 

The origin of this private museum is told by Mrs. Susheela 
Rajni Patel, the founder herself: 1t started with the problem of 
decorating a corner of our drawing-room. I have a barrister hus- 
band, and it occurred to me that it would be appropriate if I pre- 
pared a scale model of Peshwa Raghunath Rao’s durbar in which 
Ramshahstri the then equivalent of a Chief Justice, pronounces 
the death sentence on the Peshwa. This germ of an idea had a 
snowball effect, and soon I realised the possibilities in presenting 
the whole of our heritage with the aid of dolls. All in all, there 
are seventy tableaux. There are scenes from the Ramayana and 
the Mahabharata. The pathos of Sakuntala’s leave-taking from 
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Kanva’s ashram is vividly captured; the joy and colour of Holi are 
evocatively represented; and the Lord Krishna is there — his 
own naughty self. From the more recent past, we have glimpses 
of the tribulations of such social reformers, as Raja Rammohan 
Roy and Maharshi Karve. The whole spectrum of the Indian 
heritage — the glorious and the not so glorious, the Mughal and 
the British periods — has been brought to life. And, significantly, 
the last of the tableaux deals with the triumph and tragedy of 
Tashkent. Her most ambitious tableau is undoubtedly the one 
representing the city of Vijayanagar in the 16th century. It has 
64 figures, and the costumes of the period are in themselves a 
delight to behold. 


"My idea was to depict our ancient heritage. For this a sense 
of history is absolutely essential. Our culture developed by a 
process of assimilation and fusion. Today more than at any other 
time, when the world is facing a crisis of values, we have to decide 
what to retain and what not to retain from our past. Indeed, this 
was the criterion of my selection of historical events. I started 
with the Ramayana and ended with Tashkent. All these events I 
could recapture through the medium of cloth dolls. I prefer to 
call them ‘image dolls’, as they are representative characters, part 
of various episodes. Mr. Bhaichand Patel observes in IWI, 12-11-67 
“A country of India’s variety and past should have a cultural 
museum in which these dolls could find a place. Mrs. Patel’s work 
is full of possibilities, with bigger dolls and larger sets. The 
Ministry of Education has already sent the dolls to Germany and 
the Soviet Union, while in March, they open in London to collect 
funds for the Prime Minister's Relief Fund. Mrs. Patel will be 
present at the exhibitions. Admittedly, a very large number of 
people in India have already seen the collection, but it deserves 
a wider audience. It has, for example, not yet gone to the eastern 
and southern parts of the country. The power and finesse of these 
dolls will be a revelation to a great many people. It may even 
put the ancient art of doll-making on its feet again, with the 
right environment and impetus." (IWI, 12-6-67, page 20-21). 


CULTURE: 


The Khuda Bakhsh Oriental Public Library (Patna): 


Has one of the finest collections of Islamic literature in the 
World. The rare Arabic and Persian manuscripts date back to the 
early years of the 19th century. Mohamed Bakhsh, the donor, 
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came from North Bihar. A devoted scholar and poet, he spent his 
leisure hours in the acquisition of original books, whose number 
reached 1,400 in his lifetime. Three hundred of these had come 
down to him from his ancestors. On his deathbed, this learned 
man expressed the wish that his collection should not be dispersed, 
but should become the nucleus of a library to foster the cause of 
Oriental learning. As a worthy son, Khuda Bakhsh dedicated him- 
self to the work of fulfilling his father’s wish, and the foundation 
of the Khuda Bakhsh Oriental Public Library was laid in 1888. 


As the collection increased and the library expanded, it be- 
came difficult for an individual to maintain the institution. In 1888, 
Sir Charles Lyall, the noted Arabic scholar, was so impressed with 
the valuable collection that he persuaded the Bengal Government 
to become its patron. In 1891, the Government accepted its trustee- 
ship under a deed of trust. It was superseded by a high-power 
“Board of Management”, constituted by the State Government of 
Bihar, in consultation with the Government of India. 


At the time there were 6,500 books including 4,000 manuscripts, 
in ihe Library. In 1961, the Library was enriched by a gift of 
about 7,000 books belonging to the Al-Islah Library of Desna. This 
collection contains some very important manuscripts, journals, and 
Mr. Salahuddin Khuda 
Bakhsh, son of Maulvi Khuda Bakhsh also inherited the family 
tradition and did his best to develop the Library. He was an 
ardent scholar of English, French and German, in addition to Urdu 
and Persian. The books of his personal collection, mostly Euro- 
pean, were also donated to the library by his wife after his death. 
At present, the total number of manuscripts, 
on the shelves of the Library is 50,546. 

Of the collection of mannuscripts, 
made of Part I of the Quran, written jn Naskh, with an illuminated 
border of floral design, in A.D. 1269. Its writer is Yaqut-at-Mus- 
tasam, a reputed calligrapher (at the court of the last Abbasid 
Caliph, Al Mustasim Billah), specimens of whose work were ranked 
as precious seven during his own time. The Tarikh Dimishq of 
Siqutaddin Abul Qasim Ali bin al Hasan bin Hibatallah, called Tbn 
Asakir, written in Naskh in A.D. 1217-1222 is a rare work, a Lx 
plete set of which is not known to exist anywhere. ALLuma fi-at- 
Tasawwuf of Abu Nasar Sarraj at-Tusi (A.D.988) is the oldest 
copy of the work known as yet. The Kitab at-Tasrif of ns bn 
Abbas az-Zahravi, written in Naskh in A.D. 584, is an old illus- 


books and journals 


special mention must be 
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trated copy of the.work on surgical instruments which has earned 
high appreciation even from European scholars. Al-Isharat-wa-at- 
Tanbihat Ali al-Hussain bin Sina, written in Naskh in A.D. 520, 
is the last and most profound philosophical work of the author. 
It is in two parts — the first dealing with logic and the second 
with physics and metaphysics. The Shahanshaahnamah of Hus- 
sani {composed between AD. 1003 and 1012) is a special account 
of Sultan Mohammad III of Turkey, which was written for him 
in Constantinople. The paintings in this volume are different 
from those in Indian and Persian style and bear a number of im- 
perial seals and autographs of some of the distinguished nobles of 
the Timurid sovereigns of India. Among these impresses of royalty 
is a rare seal of Jahanara Begam, the daughter of Shahajahan. 
This unique work was treasured in the Royal Library, Turkey, 
and somehow or other was brought to India and preserved in the 
Imperial Library of Shahjahan. A Diwan-i-Hafiz (Lyrics of Hafiz) 
of the 9th century A.H. is a slim and unostentatious volume, its 
pages mellowed by time. The remarkable thing about it is that 
it was consulted for omens by Humayun, Jehangir and even the 


puritan Aurangzeb, when their destinies were hovering between 
success and failure. 


There are folios of paintings from the court of Delhi, covering 
the period from Humayun to Shahjahan. The tragic tale of Mirza 
is recorded by Princess Gulbadan in her Recollections of Humayun. 
The only copy of the Diwan Mirza Kamran bears the autographs 
of Jehangir and Shajahan and of distinguished nobles of the court 
of Akbar. There is also a Safinat ul-Auliya (Lives of the Sufi 
Saints) by Darashikoh, Shajahan’s chosen successor. There are 
about 700 miniature paintings, including 132 depicting Hindu 
deities. Also, the collection includes numerous volumes of verse, 
works of renowned poets from Saadi to Amir Khusru, the pages 
of which are illuminated in gold, vermilion, green and scarlet. The 
objective of the Library is to provide facilities for research in 
Arabic, Persian, Medieval Indian history and various other bran- 
ches of Islamic culture and learning. It remains open six days in 
a week (closure being on Friday) and reading-room facilities are 
available in both morning and evening hours. The average number 
of readers in the manuscript section and the reading-room section 
is approximately 20 and 50 per day respectively. About 5,470 
manuscripts and 6,000 books were issued to research scholars and 
other readers for use in the library in 1966. The manuscripts are 
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not allowed to be taken out of the premises. (Only once was this 
rule waived, in 1911, for the Shahnamah and the Padshahnamah, 
which were taken to Delhi for King George and Queen Mary. 
These volumes bear the imperial signatures as a mark of their 
admiration). However facilities are available for the supply of 
microfilm, photostat and transcribed copies of the material to 
scholars and institutions at moderate charges. About 117 photo- 
stat and 225 microfilm copies were sent out in 1966. The Library 
possesses its own well-equipped photography section and is also 
equipped with modern scientific material for micro-filming and 
making photostat copies. There is a scheme to prepare photo- 
copies of all the rare and important manuscripts of the Library and 
place them (instead of the originals) at the disposal of readers so 
that the delicate manuscirpts may not be damaged by constant use, 
The Library has attracted many foreign notables. From 1905 to 
1966, about 15 such distinguished guests visited the Library to see 
its treasures. Amongst the eminent personalities who ‘visited the 
Library in the past and have recorded their high appreciation, 
special mention may be made of Lord Curzon, Viceroy of India, 
Lord Wavell, Viceroy of India, C. V. Raman, the scientist, Ali 
Ashkar Hekmet, Ambassador for Iran in India. Efforts are afoot 
to organise the library on modern lines. Card-indexing has been 
taken up and about 500 of the collection has been catalogued. F'or 
better functioning, the Library has been divided into five sections, 
viz. (i) Manuscript Section, (ii) Book Section, (iii) Reading and 
Reference Section, (iv) Photography and Preservation Section and 
(v) Administrative Section. The day-to-day administration is 
looked after by the Director. The Librarian is in charge of the 
Reading and Reference Section. The total number of the sanc- 
tioned posts is 43. The Library is financed through grants-in-aid 
by the State as well as the Union Government. It has its own 
annuity payments and the sales proceeds of 
and other library publications. 
WI, 22-10-67, pp. 26-27). 


income, also through 
microfilm and photostat copies 
(Abridged from S. M. Sahni in I 


THEATRE 
Lalitkaladarsha (Bombay): 


Probably the only theatrical company in. Maharashtra which ' 


has survived the threat posed by the advent of the talkie in the 
thirties. It was founded in 1908; its sixtieth anniversary was re- 
cently celebrated in Bombay at Hubli by Keshavarao Bhonsle gifted 
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with extraordinary musical and histrionic talents. The theatre for 
him was a passion, a mission. Technical polish and aesthetic ele- 
gance marked his productions. Apart from presenting popular 
musical comedies of classical playwrigths, he introduced to the 
Marathi stage, Veer Vamanrao Joshi and B.V. (“Mama”) Warekar, 
whose slant on social themes created a stir in theatrical circles 
and enabled Lalitkaladarsha to establish itself as one of the most 
significant dramatic troupes of Maharastra. He passed away in 
1921. The management was taken over by V.B. (“Bapusaheb”) 
Pendharkar and during his time the company resorted to various 
experimental devices in the matter of decor and stage craftsman- 
ship, and discarded some of the obselete conventions of the pro- 
fessional theatre. Most of its sets were modelled on modern archi- 
tectural design. These innovations revolutionised the technique of 
drama production in Maharashtra. With the passing away of Bapu- 
saheb Pendharkar the company went into oblivion in 1937 but 
his son, Balachandra Pendharkar revived the glory and splendour 
of the company after many years. 


Lalitkaladarsha, like other professional companies of Maha- 
rashtra, has no theatre of its own, and is committed wholly to a 
touring policy. In its present form, this repertory company does 
not maintain a permanent body of actors, technicians and backstage 
artists. But Balachandra Pendarkar has gathered around him a 
highly talented team, and he seems to have awakened to the value 
of technical perfection in drama production. (IWI 18-2-68). 


U.S.A. 
CULTURE 


Educational Resources Centre (New Delhi): 


Started in 1966; Director: Dr. Ferguson of the Union College 
in Schenectady, New York. The major effort of the Centre is 
to make suitable materials which are already published in India 
widely available in the U.S. Where they are not several ways 
are adopted: to get Indians to write books; to develop book ex- 
ports and collect authorised material for recommendation to U.S. 
educational institutions. As a result of initiative taken by ERC, 
six books are now in preparation stage. These include: a book 
to help American teachers at high school level to teach about India: 
@ series of personal vignettes to illustrate India in transition; 2 
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study of the changing life of Indian women; a brief geography of 
India; an introduction to Indian music. 


In addition, ERC is helping a group of Indian specialists to edit 
a series of hard-to-find articles, pamphlets and government docu- 
ments which will illustrate Indian administration. An important 
book planned is titled India Votes—a comprehensive survey of the 
four General Elections held in India since Independence. This 
pilot project has been sponsored by the University of the State 
of New York in Collaboration with the University of California, 


Berkeley. 


SECTION IV (B): SCHOLARS AND ARTISTS 


INDIA 
ARTS AND CRAFTS 


Sethna Nelly (Bombay): 

An inspired designer and qualified weaver. Head of a Design 
Studio at a Bombay Textile Mill, first formal education in art at 
the School of Applied’ Arts Bombay; studied for the three vear 
Diploma course in weaving on a scholarship at the Cranbrook Aca- 
demy of Art in Michigan, U.S.A.; worked for some time as a gra- 
phic designer in Stuttgart and various other places in Europe and 
in England; attended in 1964 as an individual delegate of India 
the World Congress of Craftsmen in U.S.A.; then she lectured and 
showed films on craft in many Universities and Craft Institutions 
in U.S. She has also held exhibitions of her wares in several places. 
Her recent exhibition was in February 1968 at the Triveni Kala 
Sangham, New Delhi. She is a visiting Consultant in textile for 
the National design Institute, Allahabad and advisor to the Madhya 
Pradesh Government weaving Centres. SU po WEE A 

*But impressive as all her achievements may sound they are 
not half as impressive as her work—which has to be seen in order 
to be fully appreciated. For words have obvious limitations and 
photographs can at best provide two-dimensional approximations 
that do not convey the texture or the feel of a fabric. It is a 
pity that such exhibitions cannot be carried to the corners of the 
country, as seeing such work would be a rich experience not only 
for art lovers and those in search. of exclusive rugs for their par- 
lours, but also for those innumerable weavers who live isolated 
from the main-stream of this vital moment towards rejuvenating 
an ancient craft.” (I.W.L, 25-2-68, pp. 20 following for photogra- 


pic specimens of her textile art). 


CULTURE l 
Neelkanta Tathaji (Chikka Tumbla, Adoni Taluk): 

j rents who eked out their 
married in his fourteenth 
al hunger from his child- 


A modern mystie; born of lowly pa 
‘livelihood hy hard work on their farm; 
year; he was seized by an intense spiritu 
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hood; at twenty three while at worship in the Ramalingheswar 
temple at Gurjar he is said to have had divine realization and from 
then on he dedicated himself to devotional activity and social ser- 
vice. Hundreds of devotees go to him at his residence Prashanta 
Mandir around which has grown a new township called Omnagar. 
Besides the continuous stream of visitors that tour into Omnagar, 
a very large number of devotees go to this place particularly on 
his birthday, 7th August and on the day of Shivaratri. His devo- 
tees are drawn from every walk of life and include even celebrities 
like Sir S. Radhakrishnan, Mrs. Indira Gandhi, Jayachamaraja 
Wodeyar, General Sri Nagesh, Satyanarayana Sinha, Ramkishen, 
K, L. Rao etc. Gifts from devotees include the Neelakanta Tatha 
Vishva Seva Niketan which has a high school with seven teachers 
where students are provided free boarding and lodging. He con- 
stantly tells us that miracles and material benefits are not what 
matters but man’s realization of himself and much can be achieved 
by prayer towards this end. (Sunday Standard, 15-10-67). 


DANCE 
Tiruvengadam Pillai, (Cheyyar): 


Nattuvanar; Born in 1885; father, a reputed Nattuvanar of 
Cheyyar; was given training in Natyam, early in life, by his father; 
more than 50 disciples, of whom the leading are Kumari Kalyani, 
Thangamani and Pollachi Kamala, Vasantaraman and Sadasiva. 
Was honoured by the Raja of Venkatagiri; a dance teacher of high 
technical talents, Mr. Pillai dedicated his life for the spread of the 
art in its pure scientific form; talent recognized by the grant of 
the award in 1966 by Tamil Nad Sangita Nataka Sangam. 


DRAMA 
Annathurai, C. N. (Madras): 


Playwright; born at Kancipuram in 1906, educated in the 
Pachaiyappas College and got the M.A. degree of the Madras Uni- 
versity; a fluent speaker and writer in Tamil and English; was a 
member of the Madras Legislature from 1957 to 1962; is the Chief 
Minister of Madras; his greatest plays are Chandrodayam, Chandra- 
Mohan, Nididevan Mayakkam, Ore Iravu, Velaikkari and others; 
acted in some of his dramas; his Rangoon Radha, Thai Makkalukku 
Kattiya Thali; Ethayam Thangum Ithayam have appeared in the 
Stage; is a good short-story writer and essayist; popularly called 


'Arignar Anna’; was given the award in 1964 by the Tamil Nad 
Sangita Nataka Sangam. 
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Kannappa, N. N. (Coimbatore): 


Stage Actor; Born in 1922 at Nanjayya Gounden Pudur, 
Coimbatore Taluk; Nanjappa Gounder and Subbammal were his 
parents; early at 15 joined Nawab Rajamanikxam's Devi Bala 
Vinodha Sangita Sabha; acted women’s part in the early stages; 
subsequently successfully took the part of hero, heroine, Villain, 
Anjaneya, Hiranya etc; took to cinema stage in 1949 in more 
than 15 films; chose not to forget the stage and acted in the 
performances conducted by S. T. Sundaram, A. P. Naga- 
rajan, T. S. Balayya, Sivaji Ganesan, Y. G. Parthasarathy and 
others; has started Nava Sakti Nataka Sabha, which is staging 
‘Kulappen’, ‘Parobakari’, 'Kavichakravarti Kambar’ and ‘Yoga- 
sangamam’; was awarded the title 'Kambar Kannappa’ in Mylapore 
Fine Arts Club on 26.1.04 under the presidentship of Thirumati 
Soundaram Kailasam; was given the award in 1966 by the Tamil 
Nad Sangita Nataka Sangam. 


Ponnuswamy Pillai, T. P. (Madura): 

Dramatist and Organizer; born at Tiruvathavur in Madura 
District; now aged 60; became well up in acting at the age of 12; 
acted, in his own native place, in the Tatva Minalochani Vidwa- 
bala Sabba run by Srilasri Sankarados Swami; served as an 
instructor and actor for 15 years in the Madura Bala Mina Ranjini 
Sangita Sabha of Jagannatha Iyer; ran his own drama troupe 
styled Madurs Sri Bala Gana Sabha; hundreds were trained as 
actors in his sabha; leading actors honoured him under the 
presidentship of late N. S. Krishnan; had a part to play in rejuve- 
nating the art; was the recipient of the award from Tamil Nad - 


Sangita Nataka Sangam in 1966. 


Pandari Bai (South Kanara): 

Actress; Born at Patkal in S. Kanara in 1928; father Ranga 
Rao and mother Kaveri Bai; acted, very early in life, in Kannada 
stage; took 1o Harikatha performance also from the age of 12; 
Patronised by A. V. M. she acted in Telugu, Hind:, Tamil and 
Malayalam stages also; joined S. V. Sahasranamam’s dramatist 
Troupe in 1953 and acted in a number of stages and Cinemas; 
started the Sri Krishna Chaitanya Nataka Sabha in 1962 and 
acted in more than 250 dramas; her acting is of a very high order, 
appealing to the audience; gained a lasting reputation in the field 
from connoisseurs; was honoured with an award in 1966 by the 
Tamil Nad Sangita Nataka Sangam. 
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MUSIC 
Chitti Babu (Andhra Pradesh): 


A-contemporary Vina artist of great promise in his twenties; 
is the foremost disciple of the celebrated vainika Emani Sankar 
Sastri (see Bulletin, 1960, Part II, p. 314 and 1967, Part II, p. 340). 
“while accepting and adopting the innovations in the mode of 
playing and further use of the potentialities of the instrument, 
clings to sampradaya with a missionary zeal and refuses to sacri-, 
fice the raga bhava of the lyrical value of the kriti .... With asto- 
nishing control, telling precision in laya and a nidana which nor- 
mally comes out of long experience and maturity, Chitti Babu 
plays a variety of ragas with flair and abandon. In some of the 
popular ragas, like Mohanam and Shanmukhapriya, he travels 
into unfathomed depths with arresting manodharma, and the 
melody he creates with his deft fingers reminds you of Dwaram 
Venkataswami Naidu, the violin vidwan. In fact his mastery over 
the strings seems to be so complete that he is able to produce 
sounds from nature, sounds of birds, and certain nuances and 
subtleties of sound which when projected over the contact mike 
create, not just a resonance, but even an echo. Chitti Babu’s 
repertoire is fairly vast for his age and consists of Telugu, Kannada, 
Tamil and Samskrit compositions, as also of folk songs. In 
Hindustani ragas and lighter tunes, he really excels, carrying the 
youth with him all the way. It is no wonder that such a gifted 
young artiste should have soon attracted the attention of the 
scholar-prince, the Maharaja of Mysore, who has decorated bim 
with a pendant and the title of Vainika Sikhamani”. 


Thakur Pandit Omkarnath (Banaras Hindu University, 
Varanasi-5) : 


See Bulletin 1958, p. 17. Died recently at the age of 72. In 
an appreciation of his music, (in I.W.I., 21-1-1968, v. 32) Gurudev 
Sharan observes: “Omkarnath’s music has come in for some 
hard, unkind criticism from diehard purists. He was accused of 
importing Western airs into Indian melody. Omkarnath, on the 
other hand, maintained that Indian music recognised as many as 
fifteen gamakas and that quite a few of these were similar to the 
tremolos and shakes employed in Western music. His use of these 
devices, he asserted, had the full sanction of tradition and he 


would quote chapter and verse from the sastras to drive home 
his point. 
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- Omkarnath was an uncompromising exponen! of the Ruga- 
Ragini (or the Nayaka Nayika) Bhava theory. He heid that each 
raga or ragini personified a male or female character. He pointed 
out how the masculinity of a raga and the femininity of a ragini 
should be fully portrayed in their melodic delineation. 


PAINTING 

Mukherjee Sushil (Calcutta) : 

Painter. A familiar name in Art circles; he has earned a 
name in U.S.A. where he remained for long, as a painter and 
critice. “Though a little influenced by contemporary American 
painting, Mukherjee is a competent painter, and his works though 
characterised by contemporary urges and attitudes, sometimes 
verge on the horrible. Apart from his oils marked by strong tonal 
variations, his water colours are sensitive and reveal a poetic 
mind." (Cultural News from India, Jan. 1968, p. 24). 


Panchal Narem (Bombay): 

Painter. Panchal sticks an aluminium sheet on to plywood, 
and by pressing it in places produces his pictures. They are like 
friezes which imbibe the spirit of indigenous folk art. There 
are medailions with figures of gods and goddesses and there are 
also larger works devoted to the themes of warriors and their ` 
strongholds from the artist’s native Rajastnan. Panchal also uses 
college-like effects boldly by making use of such material as a 
derelict lantern, a lock and bunch of keys and the ornaments of 
the Rajasthani women. These are integrated into the total work 
in an intelligent way”. (Cultural News from India, Novr. 1967, 


p. 9). 


Shankar Krishna (Bombay): 

Contemporary Indian painter “Not enamoured of any st yle 
or school brings to her compositions an individuality of vision, 
constructing her pattern in a thoughtful manner, without follow- 
ing any tested formula. Thus her paintings take shape on the 
canvas unhindered by set syllogisms, colour and form communi- 
cating with each other, so to say—and one feels an inherent sense 
of discipline restraining every brush-stroke from extravagant 
display of emotions or any imbalance. The subdued treatment 
helps towards reflecting her studies on a tranquil note and one 
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admires, too, her method of careful construction which treats with 
equal emphasis the entire canvas area”. An exhibition of her 
paintings were on view at the Taj Art Gallery, Bombay in 
January 1968. Two specimens of her art are reproduced on 
pege 48 of IWI., 21-1-1968. 


PHILOSOPHY 


Krishnamurti, Sastriar Brahmasri (Madras): 


Scholar in Nyaya Vedanta. Born in 1912 in Seruvamani 
(Tanjore Dist); After studying Sama Veda in Chidambaram he 
joined the Madras Sanskrit College and studiei Vedanta under 
Brahmasri Ramachandra Dikshitar, Nyaya under Sri V. Subrah- 
manya Sasiri; was sometime research student and lecturer in 
Nyaya at the Annamalai University; was Professor of Vedanta in 
the Veda Vedanta Patasala, Jambukeswaram from 1944-46. From 
1946 he became Professor of Vedanta in the Madras Sanskrit Col- 
lege and is now its Principal, Pub: Yoga Sutra Bhashya Vivarana 


of Sri Sankara Bhagavat Pada in collaboration with Sri Rama 
Sestriar. 


Ramamurti, Sastriar, Brahmasri (Madras): 


Scholar in Mimamsa. Born in 1914 in Krishnarayapuram in 
Trichy district; son of Pandit Ayyah Sastvigal; studied Nyaya 
under Ammenur Venkatarama Sastriar and joined the Madras 
Sanskrit College; studied Mimamsa under Sri Balasubramanya 
Sastriar and Vedanta under Sri K., Krishna Sastriar and Sri Rama- 
chandra Dikshitar; was for some time Sahitya and Nyaya teacher 
in Sri Nilakanta Iyer’s Patasala, Tiruvisalur and Vedanta Adhya- 
paka in Sri Sankaracharya’s Vedanta Patasala, Kanchipuram; 
later he was Professor of Mimamsa in the Madras Sanskrit College. 


‘Subramanya, Sastriar, Brahmasri, K. (Madras): 


Scholar in Nyaya and Vedanta. Born in 1907 in Ticuvisalut; 
son of Brahmasri Venkatarama Srouti, Prefessor of Samaveda, 
Maharaja’s Sanskrit College, Darbhanga; studied Nyaya in the 
Maharaja's Sanskrit College, Tiruvaiyar and Vedanta under Sri 
Viswanatha Sastriar at Jambukeswaram: was Professor of Nyay& 
in the Annamalai University; Publications: Vyuinattivada Viva- 
ranam; Edited Nyayaratnam of Manikanta. 
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SCULPTURE: 
Arora Sudha (Lucknow): 


Sculpturess. Disciple of Sculptor Panwar. She exhibited in 
November 1967 at the Lal Bardari Art Gallery, Lucknow 37 sculp- 
tures in various media, wood, terracotta, plaster and clay. Her devo- 
tion to art is richly demonstrated in these exhibits. Though she 
seems to claim herself as belonging to the very modern trends in 
her art, yet she defies any label. She is strongly influenced by 
the figurative forms of the Negra sculpture (as in The Gossip and 
The Kiss) and Harapan faces (as in Tasher Desh). Yet she gives 
strong evidence of breaking through the bounds of physical limits 
in her Hindola/No. 4 (The Swing) which indeed is by far her best 
creative modern work on show. (Cultural News from India, 
Novr. 1967, p. 29). 


THEATRE: 
Mitra Sombhu (Calcutta) : 


Stage-artiste in the Calcutta Theatre world. His strength and 
popularity lie in the strong impetus he has given to carry the 
stage in Bengal to a progressive and purposeful end. His views on 
some problems of the stage and the theatre as ascertained by 
S.V.V. in person (JWI, 7-1-68) are as follows: — 


Selection and methods of treatment in the adaptation and. trans- 
lation of foreign dramas: 


* Adaptations or translations from old masters (from the Greek 
plays, or say, Ibsen, Pirandello and others) have been taken up 
to break the insularity of our theatres. We need to know about 
the high watermark of the achievements of other theatres. Every 
country today is the inheritor of the world's culture. But here, 
in India, we have to bring out the significance the plays have 
for contemporary lives and not produce them just for the sake 


of being termed ‘progressive’. 


Technique for Production and. Direction: 


"To find a distinctively Indian theatrical expression, we need 
a technique which includes all the techniques of the realistic stage 
of Europe, and something more. It is an arduous process, but it 
gives the actor the technique to express the poetry of emotions with 
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felicity. The actor should not seek merely to become a.character: 
the actor or actress must strive to create a character.” 


Stabilization of the Theatre in India: 


"Tm sure that we are going to have regular drama theatres 
in all the States very soon. But to keep the theatre movement 
alive, so that the players do not sink to the level of mere enter- 
tainers, is a very different matter. This naturally will depend on 
Society's reaction to serious theatre. If the people only hanker 
after entertaiument— well, they will have only commercial enter- 
iainers. And the serious artistes will choose some other medium 
which wiil give them the necessary scope." 


Seminars on the Theatre : 


“Just recently I attended two seminars: one in New Delhi 
and the other at Ahmedabad. And the main quest in these semi- 
nars was for a distinctive Indian theatrical expression which will 
be modern and also be able to forge a link with our valuable 
traditions. In ciber words, to build a bridge between our past and 
present. This has naturally made me very hopeful, because that 
precisely has been the aim of myself and my colleagues from the 
beginning." (IWI, dated 7-1-1968, p. 43.) 


SECTION V: EXHIBITIONS 


THE FIRST TRIENNALE: INDIA 1968, NEW DELHI 


The first Triennale India-1968 opened in New Delhi on 
February 10th this year. Inaugurated by the President of India, 
the show had exhibits from 32 countries. France was represented 
by six of its young artists and ten old painters among them an 
Op painter, and a neo-realist. Britain was represented by ten 
painters and twenty paintings. Victor Pasmore's ‘Relief in White 
Black, Brown and Lilac’, on wood was a nice piece. Two canvases 
by Ceri Richards won him the gold medal in the International 
section, While selecting paintings from the United States the 
American Commissioner, Professor Ellen H. Johnson, had to take 
into consideration the fact that, last April India had seen the "Two 
Decades of American Painting’ exhibition circulated by the Museum 
of Modern Art New York. Thirty-five artists were represented by 


their works. 


Young talent 


A chance therefore had been given to the younger generation 
of artists. The older generation had not been left out altogether. 
Two canvases by Jackson Pollock, who died in 1956, and three 
award-winning miniature sculptures “Celestial Navigation by 
Birds”. “Hotel Andromede” and “Hidden Bird” all made with 
simple wood boxes in the fifties by Joseph Corneil were delightful 
to see. Most of the works were pop and minimal which was a 
combination of architecture, sculpture and painting. Hight paintings 
by eight painters, all over forty, constituted the Australian section. 
Both figurative and abstract were knit together to present a good 
show. Belgium, Burma, Ceylon, Chile, Cyprus, Czechoslovakia, 
Germany, Finland, Hungary, Iraq, Ireland, Malaysia, Nepal, U.A.R. 
Vietnam, Spain and Switzerland were other participating nations. 
The Netherlands and Poland had sent some interesting graphics 
in bright reds and greens. Mexican paintings were based on 


mythology. 
B: 19 
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Well represented 


Mr. Nasayoshi Homma, the Commissioner, took special pains 
io send representative works of contemporary art by three sculp- 
tors and four painters, nineteen pieces in all. ‘When One Prays’, 
made in 1967, was a delicate Japanese figure with bowed head 
and folded hands with solid black granite. ‘When kept Waiting’ 
was a wonderful facial study in granite by Kimura Kentaro. This 
sculpture received the highest award of the Triennale for his two 
masterpieces. The International jury comprising Dr. Mulk Raj 
Anand, Chairman Lalit Kala Akademi: Mr. Norman Reid, Director 
Tata Gallery, London; Mr. Nasayoshi Homma, Curator in-chiel, 
Museum of Modern Art, Tokyo; and others were impressed by 
the challenging contribution. In fact there was neither any chal- 
lenge nor competition as two types of awards, Indian and Inter- 
national were instituted by the host country. 


The Indian section was no doubt, very well represented, The 
limitation of twenty paintings from any one country had been 
waived. Ninety works by fifty-four artists occupied the well-lit 
basement of Ravindara Bhavan which was the main site of the 
Triennale (U.S.A., U.S.S.R., the Netherlands, Poland, Nepal, 
U.A.R., and few others were housed at the first floor of the National 
Gallery of Modern Art, Jaipur House). The sculpture wing of the 
Indian section was weak. No award had been given for an out- 
standing national sculpture. The gold medal was transferred to 
painting and the exhibits, ‘All Is Always Now’ and ‘Falling Figure’ 
by Tyeb Mehta scored. Raza Padamsee and Krishna Reddy who 
are now permanent residents of Paris happened to be in India for 
a short period and were represented by ‘Trishna’ and ‘Grey land- 
scape’, both painted in January for the Triennale, Dyptich — an 
old canvas from a private collection — and. two etchings respecti- 
vely. Four miniature-like figurative paintings done in 1963, and 
a charging horse, 1967, were the work of M. F. Husain. Better 
works could have been included if the selectors had taken some 
peins to do justice to the painters as in the case of Kashmiri 
painter Santosh who was having a one-man show at Bombay, when 
the selection was being made for the Triennale. Inspite of protests 
one of his earlier paintings from a private collection had been 
selected and was on display. At this juncture, a very important 
question arose. Works liked by the artists should be selected for 
the event or the judgment and selection of the Commissioners, 
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who were entrusted with the difficult job of choosing should be 
taken as final. In an international exhibition of this magnitude, 
important artists were invited to participate and asked to send 
some of their works for final selection. As this number was small 
how could it give an idea of the direction in which the artist 
was moving? It was impossible to know from one or two canvases 
what exactly the painter was trying to communicate. (Hungary 
with twenty works by three artists, the Netherlands with twenty 
graphics by three artists, and Poland — twenty works by five 
artists — had been to a great extent, correctly represented). 





Ambadas was left out because he did not agree with the choice 
of the Commissioners. Rajesh Mehra insisted on being represented 
by his current works rather than old water-colours, and was drop- 
ped. Hebbar, Ara and Kulkarni, it seems did not do anything, 
worthwhile in the past five years (in the Indian section this was 
the yardstick judges went by). 


Wider choice. 

A lovely print, “Cart, Crayon and Water-colour” from the 
collection of the Kunika-Chemould Art Centre won a gold medal 
for K. G. Subramanyan. Two (Allah series) etchings by Devyani 
Krishna, also from the collection of the Kunika-Chemould Art 
Centre, gave the artist an Honourable Mention. She along with 
her painter husband, Kanwal Krishna, who had on display two 
graphics was representative of the art of the modern school. Four 
huge. colourful canvases have been kept near each other. Two 
were by Krishna Khanna whose Rider and Cyclist? won him the 
gold medal in the Painting section. He was one of the Commis- 
sioners who selecied, participated, competed and won an award. 
The other two canvases were by Bal Chaabda from Bombay. 
Shanti Dave who did an excellent mural in the Indian Pavillion 
at the Montreal World Fair was represented by one painting. 
Biren, Ram, Gaitonde, Swaminathan (Honourable Mention), Gujral, 
were represented by two exhibits each. Bhupen Khakhar 
(Honourable Mention) Bimaldas Gupta and Palsikar with one 
each exhibit, were well represented. 

(From Sunday Standard, Madurai, 10-3-68); 


INDIA AT EXPO — 67 
Into the very construction of the Pavilion a good deal of 
material has gone which was brought all the way from India — the 
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Makrana marble; the-Kotah stone, pebbles- from the bed-of the 
sacred Ganga, teak and rosewood. Amongst the scores of giant- 
size structures of the 11,000-acre spectacle in the middle of the 
St. Lawrence River, the Indian Pavilion stands out as an articulate, 
essay in design and theme, pattern and style. The first thing to 
strike one in the Pavilion is a graphic representation of the magni- 
ficence of the Indus Valley civilization, with a number of handi- 
crafts from the Harappa days portrayed on screens, Here one 
gets a glimpse of India, “ancient as a country, young as a nation”, 
her culture and climates, costumes and creeds, habits and regional 
traits, ancient traditional handicrafts and new, roaring machines. 
To the accompaniment of folk tunes and melodies there they all 
are: narrow, cobbled streets, as also spacious open vistas. Forty 
long centuries coexist: the bullock-cart, the hand-plough, the oil- 
lamp and some of the most sophisticated artefacts of modern life. 
And the Pavilion faithfully portrays the continuity of Indian his- 
tory, the heritage and the strength of Indian social life through 
travail and vicissitudes. There are numerous objects d'art, pieces 
of sculpture, paintings, textiles of exquisite weave and musical 
instruments. An unusual aura permeates the whole display and, 
stressing the crucial unity in the acknowledged diversity, weaves 
a spectrum of colours, contrasts and concords. One gains a peep 
into a staggering homogeneity, despite the heterogeneous ethnic 
groups, into the different languages and faiths which make India 

a cradle of religions, into the old social and political structures 

and the largest living democracy of the world. The visitor establishes 

a ready rapport and strolls through the Pavilion in an atmosphere 

of warmth, now standing awestruck before the mirror-stucco wall 

in Rajput style, now walking a little further on, to where his wife 

has, meanwhile, discovered the decorated mud walls of our villages 

brought to life. The one fingers the soft, hand-woven silk of 

various hues; the other examines the azure and gold thread of a 

Banerasi fabric. As they are doing this, the lady suddenly 

observes an object of curiosity. She advances, apolegetically 

almost, towards the dove-eyed girl from Bombay. “May I ask 

you a question? What is this mark on your forehead? Is’nt it a 

castemark tattooed at birth?" With a soft smile on her face, the 

girl explains, as she has done and will to so many others. 


. Yet, the grace and smile of the girls, and their sarees — those 
full length, flowing gowns" — the cosy softness of the Indian rugs, 
are all these. Then the visitor ascends and steps off the escalator 
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to face the “Wall of History". Something of a sombre feeling 
seems to pervade the representational remains of the Mohenjo- 
Daro-days, almost 5000 years ago. There is an atmosphere of 
legendary lore of science, mathematies and medicine. "The thread 
is picked up by the ancient books, the Rig Veda and the great 
epics. Soon there follow the founders of Buddhism and Jainism 
and then the great Asoka. A chronological account of what has 
made Indian life and tradition rich and varied Nagarjuna, Susruta, 
the great Hindu Kings, the master musicians, the architects and 
temple builders, the Moghuls, the British, the great struggle and 
the Mahatma, Independence, and then Jawaharlal Nehru, the man 
of the “tryst with destiny". A great deal of interest the “Wall” 
elicits, and then follows the portrayal of a cross-section of our 
people and places — the village homes and bustling townships, the 
old quiet hamlets and sprawling industrial centres; the people's 
hopes and yearnings, their achievements, the stupendous tasks 
thev face, their marriages and festivals, the parched land and 
fertiliser complexes, illiteracy and a great democracy in action, 
the whole array of household goods and industrial machines. 
There is an Indian bazar opened, as it were, in which one finds, 
inter alie, tea, coffee, cashewnuts, tobacco, liquor, condiments, 
leather, minerels, textiles, carpets, handlooms, medicines, electro- 
nies and nuclear instruments. 'The old and the new have been 
juxtaposed; with a replica of the porch of Gandhiji’s hut at Seva- 
gram, his charkha and a cart-wheel, there coexist the Jet 2500 
engine, the streamlined, elegant passenger cars of the Indian rail- 
roads, the sleek and sturdy diesel-electric locomotives. All this 
the visitors feel and touch—and while they do so, most of them 
go into raptures over the soft fragrance of the sandalwood tree, 
the veneer of the teak and rosewood floorings and the general 
vignettes of Indian life brought to the Expo. The elderly lady 
visitor had hitherto thought of India only as a land of soothsayers 
and snake-charmers, of ill-clad, starving multitudes of cows roam- 
ing the streets, She halts for a while in thought. 


By R. Dayal in LW.., 22-10-67, pp. 36-39. 


MARATHI THEATRE EXHIBITION, NEW DELHI: 
NOVEMBER 1967 


A history of Marathi Theatre through rare photographs, stage- 


props and other material, formed the theme of the Marathi 
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Theatre exhibition sponsored by the Maharashtra Information 
Centre. 


The exhibits were part of an extensive collection made by 
Shri K. T. Deshmukh of Bombay after wide travels, study and 
research in the history of the stage, for over a decade. 


The highlights of his collection included puppets four cen- 
turies old found during his Gomantak travels and the 125 year 


old puppets and dolls made by Vishnudas Bhave, the Father of 
the Marathi Stage. 


The four centuries old specimen of Chitra-Katha and Chitra- 
Purana throw light on the old forms of stage entertainment and 
were an interesting attraction, The Chitra-Katha, or the mode of 
screening, on dhotis (sheets), multi-coloured transparent pictures 
engraved on leather, proved that “magic lantern” shows were not 
unknown in India, 400 years ago. Similarly, the Chitra-Purana 
or the depiction of mythological stories in pictures painted on 
drawing paper and slide on to a plank put on the stage are a 
testimony to the old pioneering efforts in stage entertainment. 


Also exhibited here, were the old bromide photographs done 
in sunlight. They date back to the year 1863 and indicate the 
origin of photography in India. The pictures are now faded and 
worn out and had they not been revived by Shri Deshmukh they 
would have receded into oblivion. He had discovered and revived 


about 3,000 such photographs through this process, quite a number 
of which were on display. 


The pictorial history depicted in pictures included photographs 
of Balgandharva and Ganpatrao Joshi, the doyens of the Marathi 
Stage. their personal life, art, career, their associates—song writers, 
painters etc. and also pictures of the old Kiloskar Sangit Natak 
Mandali, Gandharva Natak Mandali and the Shahu Nagarvasi 
Natak Mandali. ' 

Pictures of Garrick and Ganapatrao Joshi, the Garrick of 
India, pictures of Shakespearean artists, and eminent artists of 


Tors x à 
Hindi, Urdu and Parsi plays, provided an interesting comparative 
study of the Stage. 


. A few old and rare dramas printed on the lith presses, rare 
issues of magazines, now extinct, devoted to theatre, old MSS., 
old handbills dating back to the year 1884 and masks of puranic 
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Gods in puranic dances used on the stage of yore formed part of 
the interesting material. 


(Sangeet Natak Akademi, News Bulletin, Nov.-Dec 1967). 


AN EXHIBITION OF INDIAN DOLLS 


Only a few dozen metres separate the Museum of Oriental 
Culture on the quiet and somewhat old-fashioned Obukh Street in 
Moscow from the old mansion of the Indian Embassy. The museum 
has a rich collection of objects representative of the ancient and 
modern cultures of the Eastern peoples. It has many remarkable 
works of Indian masters and they are all well known to Muscovites 
who are interested in Indian art and have been examined and stu- 
died by them on many occasions. However, the present exhibition 
which was timed for India's Republic Day was something unusual 
for this rather severe and academic museum—dolls made by Sushila 
Rajni Patel, a remarkable artist from Bombay. Large posters on 
the city's streets announced: "India's History in Dolls" Inciden- 
tally, there is no need to persuade Muscovites when it is a matter 
of Indian art, music, dance and cinema. The hearts and minds of 
the Russians are open to everything connected with India, her 
history and literature, her worries and joys. While opening the 
doll exhibition, S. Than, the Charge d'Affaires ad Interim of India 
in the U.S.S.R., jokingly remarked that many singers, musicians, 
dancers, writers and journalists from India had visited Moscow 
and had sung, danced, spoken of their country and had written 
a lot. “On this occasion,” he said, "we have brought you only 
dolls which will not say a word, will not make a single movement 
and will not write a single line, but they will give a more eloquent 
account of India than human beings." And the thousands of Mus- 
covites who visited the exhibition have become convinced of this. 
Old-timers even claim that there has never been a more original 
and interesting exposition in the museum during the 50 years of 
its existence. 


The exhibition impresses one by its simplicity and clarity. It 
has caused delight among Moscow school children who have enthu- 
Siastically commented on it in their paper, Pionerskaya Pravada 
(which, incidentally, has a circulation of 9:3 million copies). And 
here is the opinion of Dr. S. Tyulyayev, a grey-haired expert on 
Indian art: "This exhibition is unique. We for the first time see 
the history of India in such a graphic form. All the events take 
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place before the eyes of the fascinated audience in personages, and 
it seems as if the silent dolls will start talking at any moment," 


From I.W.I., d/17th March 1968, p. 56. 


EXHIBITION OF MYTHOLOGY IN MASKS, BOMBAY 1968 


At the Jehangir Art Gallery, Bombay an exhibition of masks 
was held in February 1968. It was organised by the Indian Folk 
Arts Foundation and presented by Mr. Satyavan, More than 300 
masks of India were on display. 


Among the authentic masks are those from Mathura, Orissa, 
Bhubaneswar and Varanasi. The entire Ramayana is told in masks 
in puppet style. There are characters from the Mahabharata in 
the Yakshagana style of Mysore. Krishna Leela is done in a deco- 


rative style, the devils that Krishna defeated standing out in rich 
colour and expression. 


The mask of Narasimha Avatar is the one used in the Bhaga- 
vat Mela of Tamil Nad, a highly coloured and bejewelled face 
depicting the blood-curdling fury of Narasimha. An attempt has 
been made to present the faces of temple siatues in the temple 
masks of Shiva and Parvati. 


From Bengal come the Gambhira masks used at the Durga 
puja festivals, from Varanasi come those of Hanuman. There is 
also a Kola style used exclusively by the dancers of South Kanara. 
Also exhibited are Chau masks and a few reproducing the elabo- 
rate make-up of the Kathakali dancers. All the masks in India’s 
folk art, from the most primitive to the most sophisticated, are on 


view in the open gallery, their effect heightened by the use of 
clever lighting. 


From The Times of India Bombay, d/24-2-68. 


SECTION VI: ARTS AND CRAFTS 


ARTS AND CRAFTS OF BIHAR 


From time immemorial the people of Bihar have made art 
one of their main preoccupations, and some of the old traditions 
survive today. Lyrical wall paintings illustrating the Radha- 
Krishna theme and the marriage of Siva and Parvati are painted 
by women even today on the walls in many a Bihari home. The 
costumes and ornaments of the tribal people, the musical instru- 
ments and even the objects of daily use testify to the design-cons- 
ciousness of Bihar’s artisans. Objects of great sophistication, ele- 
gance and beauty excavated from places like Pataliputra, Nalanda, 
Vikramasila, Vaisali and Rajgir speak of the rich sccial and agri- 
cultural advancement of the people in ancient times. The major 
crafts that have survived in Bihar to the present day include 
calico-printing, the making of zardozi and lacquered wooden arti- 
cles, stone-carving, wood-carving, toy-making, papier mache work, 
metal work, pottery, terracotta, embroidery and zari work. Calico- 
printing is one of the most important crafts of the State. It is 
practised by Muslims all over the districts of Patna, Gaya, Bhagal- 
pur, Monghyr, Saran, Darbhanga and Champaran, but is particu- 
larly concentrated in the cities of Bhagalpur and Muzaffarpur. The 
designs are simple, mostly consisting of circles, cones and stripes, 
printed all over a ground of yellow or dull pink. Bihar is a major 
producer and exporter of raw lac, which is used in the manufacture 
of lacquerware. Different kinds of lacquered articles are made in 
many parts of the State. The art of stone-carving flourished in 
Bihar even in pre-Mauryan days. But under Muslim rule, the 
art of making stone images became practically extinct and the 
artisans had to limit their production only to utility articles of 
stone. A large number of the artisan population of the State are 
still engaged in this craft, and they are to be found in Gaya, Sasa- 
ram, Chandil and Ranchi. 

Bihar is rich in mineral deposits. Naturally the craft of making 
brass and bell-metal ware has been in existence since long. In 
the tribal areas of Santal Parganas and Chota Nagpur there is a 
community known as the Malhor, who do fine metal moulding and 
casting work. Their products, which have traditional motifs and 
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designs, are in great demand even in foreign countries. It is the 
woman's love of personal adornment that has kept the art of jewel- 
lery-making alive in this country through the centuries. Even now 
thousands of artisans skilled in this art are found all over Bihar. 
An interesting aspect of this State is that the people of each region 
have different customs, festivals and rituals, and naturally each 
area has its own crafts depending on the raw material available 
and the skill of its inhabitants. For instance, in tbe tribal areas, 
there is one community which specialises in making utility articles 
with bamboo. (N. Maharathi in IWI, 24-3-68, pp. 40-41). 


THE KALIGHAT PATUA 


"In 1920 almost all the descendants of the original artists had 
ceased to paint and by 1930 the school had ended.” Such was the 
verdict on the Kalighat Patuas of W. G. Archer, Britain's well 
known historian of Indian art, in his book, Bazaar Painting of 
Calcutta. But Rajani Kanta Chitrakar (who died early this 
month), a recipient of the President's Award, claimed in an inter- 
view broadcast by All India Radio a couple of years ago that he 
was the last of the Kalighat Patuas living. The interviewer was 
a Calcutta art critic. "The critic one week later found himself faced 
by three or four shabby and emaciated individuals who had come 
to lodge a protest against the statement of Rajani Kanta. At their 
request he visited their bustee at Parbati Chakravorty Lane, 
Calcutta. There about fifty persons greeted him, claiming to be 
descendants of the original Patuas of Kalighat. 


In Kalighat, today, there live some three hundred Patua fami- 
lies. Not all their members, of course, are painters. Their main 
occupation is clay-modelling. But many talented painters are found 
among them, some of whom, including a woman of seventy, 
demonstrated how they paint their pats. "Their brushes and colours 
were prepared by themselves from indigenous materials. They 
did not bother themselves with pencil bases for the drawings. They 
applied the brush directly sometimes putting on the body colour 
first and afterwards outlining the forms. "Their subjects were main- 
ly deities encircled with floral patterns. 'The old woman painter 


gave particular attention to the patterns, while the others concen- 
trated rather on the figures. 


These folk artists in the heart of Calcutta live in appalling 
conditions. There is one tubercular member, at least, in every 
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family. They cannot go to the doctor because they are too poor. 
They have frantically appealed to the Government for help, but 
the Government seems quite reluctant to save the community and 
its culture from extinction. Apparently, one official even advised 
them to sell pakauras and aludams to earn their livelihood, instead 
of drawing pats, since pats are no longer in demand today. Some 
fifty years ago Rudyard Kipling carried away from India a few 
water-colours by Patuas of Kalighat and placed them before art 
experts in England. These experts were the first to acknowledge 
the aesthetic merits of the Kalighat pats, since when they have be- 
come internationally famous. They created a tremendous impact 
upon art-lovers and artists of the West with their refreshing naivety, 
wholesome concentration on essentials and with that approach to 
God, man and animal which a modern artist aspires for, The work 
of a contemporary Patua of Kalighat lacks nothing in spontaneity, 
but where it does fall short is in the wash which his forefather 
used to apply when modelling a form. The Patua of today uses 
opaque colour and depicts solid forms with controlled brushwork. 
Compared with the best of the old works, now in museums and 
private collections, the pats produced today may appear inferior, 
but what is important is that tradition is not dead and the innate 
artistic ability of the Patuas remains unimpaired. However, to- 
day’s society is different from that of a hundred years ago and the 
Patuas will probablv have to change their outlook if they are to 
flourish again. If they can do no more than repeat the same times 

worn subjects of ritual and religious significance, they are unlikely 
to find many buyers. Curio-hunting, globe-trotters and enthusi- 
astic art-collectors cannot by themselves keep alive the last rem- 

nants of a decaying culture. Sophisticated modern artists may 
draw inspiration from old Kalighat pats and friendly critics may 
extol their virtues, but what a surviving Kalighat Patula has to 

do today is to pick out that which is of value in his traditional 

art and adapt this to the tastes of a changing society. 

liv came from the 24 Parganas, 

Midnapore and Bankura and set- 

temple of Kalighat, drawn 


The Kalighat Patuas origina 
Birbhum, Murshidabad, Burdwan, 


tled in the neighbourhood of the Kali 
there by the huge demand for hand-painted pictures of Hindu gods 


and goddesses among pilerims of an earlier generation. Though 
the paintings sold very cheap, the artists derived a good income 
from them. But some seventy-five vears ago their works began 


to face competition from imported prints of deities and the demand 


for hand-painted pats gradually waned, The belief among the 
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Patuas is that hard times came because they were cursed by the 
Brahmins, who became incensed with them when they declined 
to follow their instructions in preparing religious representations. 


The Patuas say that their first forefather was himself the off- 
spring of a Brahmin and milk-maid. For a long time their ritual 
functions were performed according to Islamic usages, by maulvis, 
because the Brahmins refused to have social relations with them. 
Later on, however, their contact with the Brahmins was re-esta- 
blished, following meditation by social reformers. But the social 
position of the Patuas remains anomalous even today. They desired 
to have recognition as a scheduled caste community, in order to 
draw benefits in the field of education and Government employ- 
ment, but their appeal was turned down. For lack of money they 
cannot educate their children nor can they enjoy ihe advantages 
of a depressed community in obtaining work. Their condition 
deteriorates from day to day. But they want to live as Patuas 
and they must be encouraged to do so. They are eager to have 
an art school in Patuapara at Kalighat before it becomes too late. 
But without Government and public support this is hardly possi- 
ble. And there are interested parties bent upon convincing the 
public that in Kalighat no original Patua survives today. 'The year 
before last in proof of the community's survival the Banga Sans- 
kriti Sammelan of Calcutta organised an exhibition of Kalighat 
pats by contemporary Patuas. At this exhibition the Patuas demons- 
trated their skill in their traditional work, and one of them, ex- 


cited at the attention of so many interested visitors, collapsed and 
died of joy. 


This artist community thus certainly needs some stimulus to 
save it from extinction. (From IWI, dated 31-3-68. op. 49-51). 


SECTION VII: FOLK AND OTHER ARTS 


BENGALI PICTURES OF KALIGHAT STYLE 


“Qld Bengal "Patas'—the paintings and drawings which form- 
ed the traditional art of the country and were bound up with its 
national life—are now forgotten ... Though drawn firmly and 
unerringly, not only is there no lack of flexibility in their draughts- 
manship but there is in it an exquisite sensibility ... In the first 
half of the last century when the work of the Patuas, the Pata 
painters, reached a remarkable degree of excellence these artists 
were scattered all over Bengal ... Bankura, Birbhum, Burdwan, 
Nadia, Hoogly and Calcutta were known for their ‘Patas’, but most 
famous of all are the ‘Patas’ of Kalighat in the vicinity of Calcutta.” 
These words of appreciation were written by the Indian ethno- 
grapher, Ajit Ghose and published in the journal Rupam in 1926. 
At this time the Patuas settled beside the temple of the goddess 
Kali, Kalighat, were living out their last days, without having 
taught their art to the oncoming generation. Ghose’s appreciation 
had come too late—the traditional art of Bergal could not be 


revived. 
had another aim in mind. He wished to turn 
s and amateurs, whose interest was direct- 
ed towards the classical art of India, towards Ajanta, Ellora, Amara- 
vati, Bharhut, and others, to the Patas, as the continuation of the 
old classical tradition and the manifestation of the creative spirit 
of contemporary India. He evidently hoped that his article would 
a deeper study of the genre, but another 
thirty years was to pass before two books appeared dealing with 
Calcutta, Style of Kalighat,’ and 


the subject: ‘Bazaar Paintings of 
‘Kalighat Drawings.’ in which the Keeper of the Victoria and Albert 
r, acquainted the public with 


Museum in London, W. G. Arche 
the Patas which Ghose had declared to be the most famous—those 
of Kalighat style. 


Despite the fact that they were long not appreciated as they 
t a thousand examples are preserved in various 
well as private. They have come 
officiais of the East 
in the 19th 


Ghose, however, 
the attention of specialist 


inspire some of them to 


deserved, abou 
European collections. public as 
down to us mainly thanks to the missionaries, 


India Company, teachers, geologists and others who, 
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century, spent part of their lives in India and, especially, in Cal- 
eutta. The greater number of Patas is in the possession of the 
Victoria and Albert Museum. A number of other European coun- 
tries have also examples in their art collections, and today we 
may come across them, for instance, in the State Pushkin Museum 
of Fine Arts, in Moscow, and in the Naprstek Museum, Prague. 


Unfortunately, as to the course of development in their initial 
stage, we have no knowledge. The extant materials, from about 
the middle of the 19th century, the second half of the 19th century 
and the beginning of the 20th century, show that they were pic- 
tures of icons representing Hindu deities, scenes from the Indian 
epics of Ramayana and Mahabharata, as well as from Indian 
legends, Puranas, and also secular motifs and motifs drawn from 
Islam. A favourite secular motif was, above all, Bengali courte- 
sans at their toilet, with a peacock in their arms, smoking huqqa, 
playing on the sitar, dancing and so on. Among them, too, are 
pictures showing a critical attitude to the decline in morals of 
the Brahmans and Vishnuists, ridiculing man under the sway of 
women and the uncritical admirers of the Western way of life. 
Of islamic motifs, those have survived which were related io the 
celebrated feast-day of the Muslims, Muharram. 'The Patas were 
thus pictures covering a wide range of theme and represented an 
art whicb, in the true sense of the word, served the broad masses 
of the people of Bengal, both Hindu and Muslim, as well as those 
whose interest was purely secular. They were, it would seem, on 
sale both beside Hindu temples and at the Calcutta bazaars, as 
also in nearby places through which the processions passed on 
their way to celebrate Muharram. 


They were painted for the most part on thin sheets of peper, 
about 28 by 46 cm. The central motif of each picture was a human 
or animal figure, not realistically rendered with all its details, but 
highly stylized. The stylization derived from the artist’s intention 
namely, to render most aptly the essence of the theme, all else. all 
mere accessory detail, being reduced or altogether suppressed. The 
outcome of this conception was an artistically economical stvle, 
in which there was not a superfluous line or brushstroke. For 
every detail a typical form was chosen, whether it was a matter of 
parts of the body-head, trunk, hands or feet, or even such seemingly 
unimportant items as an ear, mouth, jewels, iconographie symbols, 
and so on. Thus a whole inventorv of stylized forms arose which 
their creators brought to life in their works, and not only they, 
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but their pupils after them. These forms became the traditional 
schemes of all generations of painters of this type of pictures, who 
took them over practically without change throught the whole 
course of their development. Insofar as any divergences occurred, 
they were connected with changes in the colour scheme or with a 
different conception of the form of one or other minor detail, the 
majority, however, are due to a varying mastery or, in the case of 
washed drawings, the use of a different technique. But nowhere 
do we find a change in the original conception of the picture or a 
change in the style. 


The simple stylization and the striving after typization is also 
strikingly reflected in the conception of the background. It loses 
its significance so far as to be practically or altogether suppressed 
(the background is represented by the blank, uncoloured surface 
of the paper). If it does feature, then it is only indicated symboli- 
cally and the symbol chosen represents a whole compiex of concepts, 
for instance, a single tree stands for a landscape or a wood, a 
baldachin, carpet, hair or charpai symbolizes an interior, a blue 
strip along the top edge or a green strip along the bottom is intend- 
ed to evoke the impression of an exterior. 


The style was not a chance invention, it linked up with the 
older local tradition. A striking resemblance between its charac- 
teristic stylization and the stylization of reliefs on the terracotta 
West Bengal temples of the 18th and 19th centuries points to the 
creators of the pictures of the Kalighat style having their roots 
in the art tradition centred, for instance, in Mirzapoore, Nadia and 
Birbhum. It is quite possible that, as the result of the social and 
economic changes through which Bengal passed at the beginning 
of the 19th century, these artists moved to Calcutta from just these 


parts. 

The basis of each picture was a drawing, which indicated in 
rough outline the layout of the different parts of the composition, 
the dimensions and the main contours of the theme depicted. Origi- 
nally the drawing was in pencil. Later, with the development of 
the printing industry, there sometimes appeared lithographs whick. 
were an exact reproduction of the original pencil drawing. Not till 
the end of the 19th century were more complicated lithographs 
made use of, and then only exceptionally. 
mpleted the Patuas went on to the 


When the drawing was co 
h. In the 


next procedure — colouring or the application of was 
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eolouring of religious and mythological themes, the Patuas were 
bound by iconographic rules. These prescribed exactly what colours 
should be used for the depicting of the various deities: for inst- 
ance, the body of Krishna had to be coloured dark blue, of Rama— 
green, of Durga—yellow, of Kali—black, and so on. In the case 
of secular motifs, even though there was greater freedom, they 
used for the colouring of women's garments carmine, dark blue 
or purple, for men's garments white or yellow. A part of the 
colouring process was the modelling of the coloured drawing by 
means of shading. The Patuas’ method was to run a darker tint 
into the still wet areas of basic colour, so that the darker shade 
merged imperceptibly with the lighter colour. All the surfaces 
were not shaded, however. Shading was regularly applied to the 
flesh surfaces, and to those parts where the cloth clung closely 
to the body. When the colours were dry certain details, such as 
the nose, eyes, ears, fingers and toes, were accented by a con- 
touring line. For this purpose carmine was used, only the eye- 
brows and upper lids were outlined in black and the lips in red. 
Worthy of special notice is the use of a silver line. This appears 
in the majority of pictures and is one of the characteristic expres- 
sive means of the Kalighat style. It served especially to heighten 
the decorative element in the picture. With it the Patuas render- 
ed ornaments, jewels, textile patterns, embroidery on hems and 
girdles. Exceptionally it was used, for example, to accent the 
Hanuman. Silver pigment was applied with a brush and when 
contouring line in representations of Krishna, Vishnu, Kali and 
perfectly dry was polished till it gleamed. The material used for 
this colour was not silver, but tin. For the Patuas it had the ad- 
vantage of being cheap and, unlike silver, it kept its polish. 


As regards washed drawings, the Patuas achieved artistic effect 
with other technical means: they reduced the colour palette to 
one colour—black, and then outlined the contours drawn in, in 
pencil, with the brush. They added only a few details indicated 
in the drawing, such as jewels, ornaments etc. and the picture 
was complete: It was conceived altogether in the flat and the 


colour scheme was confined to a black line on the white surface 
of the paper. 


It is curious that an art as conservative as that of the pic- 
tures in Kalighat style created, while preserving that style, two 
such divergent variants in respect of technique. What was it that 
made the Patuas give up the colouring technique and substitute 
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another? The answer is to be found in the pictures themselves 
and in the few notes on them in the literature. If we look more 
closely at those dating from the second half of the 19th century, , 
we see that the level of technique and also the artistic value show 
a continuous decline. The drawing loses its lightness and the 
finishing touches are less careful. The colour scheme is often not 
well balanced and the individual colours are apt to clash. The 
pictures show traces of excessive haste. And, indeed, the Patuas 
had good reason to try and speed up their production. The high 
position which they had occupied in the first half of the 19th 
century, as painters of pictures popular among the broad masses 
of the population was threatened. Cheaper prints, woodcuts and 
lithographs were beginning to make their appearance at the bazaars 

and soon found ready buyers. The Patuas had to try and meet 

this competition. Some sought to increase productivity by cutting 

down the time needed for colouring. Others thought to attract 

customers by changing the format of the pictures or the tradi- 

tional colour scheme, as by colouring the whole surface of the 

paper and substituting a white line for the silver line. At this 

tme, too, washed drawings made their appearance as the means 

for achieving a maximum simplification of the creative procedure. 

The technique of wash was advantageous for the Patuas in the 

competitive struggle, for the reduction in the number of colours 

meant lower cost and then it required much less time than the 

colouring technique, so that the Patuas could devote more time 

to drawing, and so increase their output. 


But not even these counter measures were sufficiently effective. 
IL delayed the disappearance of this art, but could not prevent it. 
At the beginning of the 20th century ihe traditional pictures of 
Kalighat style disappeared from Bengali life. They were forced 
off the market by the technical possibilities of modern printing 
methods. 


If the pictures of Kalighat style still attract our interest to 
day, it is mainly because of their artistic treatment, even though 
the thematic content is also worthy of attention. The approach of 
the Patuas to the motif depicted comes very close to the require- 
ments of modern art. We admire their high technical level, the 
masterly draughtsmanship, its fluidity and sureness, the ability to 
express in a simple line the character of the form and by its 
rhythm to set it in motion, We are also fascinated by the feeling 
of the Patuas for colour and the way they make use of it. It is 
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an artistic means by which they increase the effectiveness of the 
drawing and so also the expressiveness of the whole picture, We 
rate highly too, their creative iantasy, inspired by reality, and the 
ability to transform this reality and create pictures of high artistic 
quality, worthy of comparison with the works of the modern paint- 
ers of our time. (New Orient, No. 3, 1967). 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS IN TEMPLE SCULPTURES OF 
HALEBID AND BELUR 


These sculptures throw a flood of light on contemporary life 
and manners. The carvings of dancers, musicians and the nume- 
rous musical instruments are there for the musicologist's scrutiny. 
These tell us what instruments were in popular use, and also help 
us to trace the fashioning and evolution of a few of them. Thanks 
to the sculptors’ gift for detail, their efforts to reproduce the origi- 
nals in stone guide us a lot in our study of the past. The Hoysala 
rulers were excellent patrons of art. History records that some 
of them were musicians and connoisseurs of the fine arts; their 
queens were expert dancers and well versed in the theory and 
practice of the art. Naturally they encouraged artists and popu- 
larised music and the dance among their subjects. In these tem- 
ples in Halebid and Belur, the sculptures display numerous musi- 


cal instruments belonging to the three main categories, the stringed, 
percussive and wind. 


The frets on the stringed variety are so realistic that you 
almost feel the metal in their making! The tubular lutes are there 
too. The instrument that curves at the top into the shape of a 
serpent's hood with cross-sections on its entire length is another 
object of musical interest and investigation. We recall references 
to Bhujanga Veena and Naga Veena in books and wonder if the 
illustration can be identified with any of them. 


From what we see in the carving, the position or method 
adopted to play the instrument seems more suitable for rhythmic 


accompaniment. We guess the mallets in view will serve better to 
strike than to play a tune. 


A survey of these stringed instruments also gives an insight 
into the different shapes and sizes of their resonators. Most of 
them have spherical gourd-like supports at the upper ends to enable 
the players to rest them on their shoulders or chests comfortably. 
Their lower ends are atiached to resonators varied in appearance, 
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and the different stages by which the bowl-shaped resonator of 
the Veena now in use was evolved will be interesting to follow. 


It was in the mediaeval period, in the history of Indian music, 
the era to which these sculptures may said to belong, that an 
impetus to the study of srutis was given and their importance in 
the formation of musical scales realised. Scholarly interpretation 
was given to the vital part they played in the allocation of swaras- 
thanas in the musical scale and on the length of the stringed 
instruments. 


Experiments followed in succession which ultimately helped 
in the systematisation of the ragas or musical scales of Carnatic 
music, a few centuries Jater. Sculptures belonging to an earlier 
period in the history of the Deccan in India picture very few 
musical instrumients with frets in their galaxy. 


Varieties of drums with bewitching ornamental designs on 
some of them, are found in plenty. Drums are classified accord- 
ing to their functional use. They follow music and the dance, 
providing the necessary accompaniment, they serve as good acces- 
scries to ballad music and religious and ceremonial rituals. The 
single drummer in the corner brackets, the drummers in pairs or 
in groups look as different from one another as are the drums 
they carry. The use of fingers to manipulate the rhythms seems to 
have gained importance over the use of drum sticks, and the Urdh- 
vaka method of playing on the drums is not much in evidence. 
Every deteil in the structure of the drums, the grooves, the drum- 
heads, the sticks, the ornamental coverings and even the strap 
links, none of these has escaped the sculptor's attention. A few 
ilustrations are even suggestive of the adjustment of the links to 
keep the instrument in tune. 

The wind instruments have their representation t00. The 
flutes, some of them larger and longer than what they are today, 
seem to haye had a prime and significant role in dance music. 
Another wind instrument on view looks curved and horn-like, and 
we are inclined to surmise that it heral 
than play any tune. 


ds an announcement rather 


But certainly, music flows out of Venugopala's flute — in 
Belut — as we see him balancing on his crossed legs with a poise 
Saraswathi dances and in her lasya dance we feel 

Perhaps the foremost in claiming 
Ganesa who looks really cute and 


all his own. 
her suppleness of movement. 
cur attention is the dancing 
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wholly adorable. He dances with joy and contentment radiating 
an infectious cheerfulness all around. (The Hindu, 22-10-67). 


CHHAU DANCES OF MAYURBHANJ 


The origin of Chhau is traced to the martial craft of dexter- 
ously wielding the sword and the shield. In the initial stage Chhau 
was limited to ‘Rook-Mar Nacha’ which means defence-and-attack 
dance. In this dance group of dancers dividing themselves into 


two parties used io perform a sort of mock-fight, each holding a 
sword and shield. 


Later on, thematic and narrative elements were introduced in 
the dance and heroic stories from Mahabharata and Puranas were 
brought in. These necessitated more stylisation. Life and nature 
provided further themes and motifs to Chhau dancers. 


Under royal patronage by the former princely state of Mayur- 
bhanj, Chhau was not only developed to classical heights but was 
institutionalised also. The annual festival of Chhau was held at the 
time of Chaitra Samkranti. The festival used to last for three 
days and the custom continues to exist even today. During these 
three festive nights the much guarded gates of the palace were 
thrown open to the public. In the vast courtyard of the palace 
the Chhau festival used to be staged for the entertainment of 
thousands of spectators. 


When the dance outgrew its formative stage the themes of 
the dances embraced all varieties of stories in addition to the 
heroic ones. All the Puranas, Mahabharata and Srimad Bhaga- 
bala were the sources from which stories were taken to inspire 
dances. They often portrayed mythical character; Krishna, Radha; 
Shiva, Parvati, Arjuna and Vishnu. Dances were also created on 
non-thematic and abstract ideas. 


There are three types of Chhau dances: Foot Nach (Solo 
dance), Joodi Nach (duet dance) and Mela Nacha (group dance). 


Each dance has four stages of development: 


(1) Rangbaja: Hidden from the eyes of the audience behind 
the screen the dancer is inspired to rise from his 


corporal level to the artistic level and to work into an 
aesthetic mood. 
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(2) Chali: The gait. The dancer maintaining his character- 
istic pose comes down from the stage to the dancing 
arena. 


(3) Nach and Badtala: The theme of the dance is elaborated 
and the drama is built up at this stage. 


(4) Nataki: The finale. This is characterised by fast move- 
ment and intricate choreographic patterns. 


Chhau has a traditional grammar of its own. Chowk is the 
basic posture of taking the stance. Holding of the sword and the 
shield imparts Dharan or character to the Chowk. Six types of 
Topkas are the modes of locomotion in which the body expresses 
the imagery and the footwork follows the movements of the body. 
Each Topka when ornamented with intricate foot-work is called 
Ufli. There are 36 types of Uflis. The imagery that inspired Uflis 
come from the following four sources: 


(1) The daily routine work of an Oriya housewife. 
(2) Nature and sub-human creatures and their movements. 


(3) Casual work done by rural youth. 
(4) Martial crafts. 


Footwork in Chhau is most intricate as well as eloquent. 
Movements of hands, body, facial expression etc. are only employ- 
ed to heighten the eloquence of the footwork. 

f Tala, that is rhythmic pattern, in Chhau is a 


Formulation o 
The Bol of each Tala is 


very complicated and specialised art. 
composed by three percussion instruments, viz. 


(1) Dhol — the barrel-shaped drum. 
(2) Chodchadi — the short cylindrical drum. 
(3) Dhumsa — a huge bowl-shaped Kettle-drum. 


y the folksongs as well as ragas 


Tunes in Chhau, inspired b 
which is much like the 


and raginis, are played on the Mahuri, 
Shahnai. 

The Mayurbhanj style of Chhau dance represents a barmo- 
nious blending of classical, traditional, folk and tribal dance tech- 
niques. The movements in this dance are highly stylised exulting 
and express a unique sensibility of rhythm. — (From Sangeet 
Natak Akademi News Bulletin. Sept-Oct. 1967, pp. 1-3). 
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"Malla-Khamb" or “Stambha” is a system of gymnastics now 
included as a special item in the Gymnastic Championships in 
India. "Malla-Khamb" literally means the jumping pole. There 
are four types of these exercises, viz., fixed, hanging, cane or rope 
and exercises supported on glass chimneys or bottles. All of them 
provide good exercise for the sinews, joints and the vertebral 
column. Malla-Khamb is a smooth and oiled column made from 
the trunk of a tree. The equipment needed is not expensive. And 
the nature of the exercises and the postures assumed by the body 
in performing them show what the gymnast can gain in the form 
of strength and suppleness from these exercises. 


Maharashtra is the homeland of the Malla-Khamb.  Malla- 
Khamb exercises prevent corpulence and keep the body slim. 
Each and every muscle is hardened, and the Mulla-Khamb exer- 
cises ensure the proper degree of tension for each. One can per- 
form various types of exercises on the Mulla-Khamb. Each has 
its effect on the body and all the exercises help in strengthening 
the heart. Malla-Khamb exercises not only help to strengthen the 


body but also promote determination and courage in the Malla. 
Khamb gymnast. 


Mr. D. K. Hirlekar, who is a devotee of *Malla-Khamb" 
gymnastics organised recently a performance of this sport under 
the auspices of the German Consulate General, Bombay and the 
Mahrastra Gymnastic Association. All the Germans who witness- 
ed the performance echoed the compliment of Mr. Herbert Kunze, 
(General Secretary of the Organising Committee for the twentieth 
Olympic games to be held in Munich in March 1972) who said 
“Germans can learn a lot from Indians in several fields of sport”. 
The Maharashtra State Gymnastic Association would like to send 
a Malla-Khamb to Prof. Werner Korgs, the Director of the Sports 
College in Cologne and hopes that this Indian Sport would gain 
a footing in Germany.— (German News, 4-11-67). 


THE CHRIST THEME IN INDIAN ART 


The history of Christianity in India may be considered to have 
started with the mission of St. Thomas to the court of Gondo- 


pharnes. In the third century apocryphal work attributed to 
Bardesana and entitled “Acts of St. Thomas”, there is an interest- 


ing narration as to how Judas Thomas declined to go to India 
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saying: “I have not strength enough for this, because I am weak. 
And I am a Hebrew: how can I teach the Indians?” 


The Lord, therefore, sold St. Thomas to Habban, an Indian 
merchant who happened to go there in search of a skilful carpenter 
for Gondopharnes. The purpose behind this mission, however, 
appears to have been to “convert India”. 


This work, “Acts of St. Thomas”, through all the nine acts 
of which it is composed, narrates to us the various anecdotes in- 
volving St. Thomas in the act of converting various people includ- 
ing Gondopharnes and his brother, Gad. History has it that St. 
Thomas was ultimately speared to death on the order of the King 
Mazdai, apparently because he was instrumental in converting 
Queen Tertia. Though historians have not been able to identify 
this king, it is presumed that he lived sometime during the first 
or second century of the Christian era. 


It would be of interest to mention that the Rev. R. A. Trotter 
has written about a community of fakirs from Sind who are known 
as followers of Thuma Bhagat, evidently meaning St. Thomas. 
These fakirs call themselves Barthomai, the sons of Thomas, and 
elaim a direct descent from the Christians baptised by St. Thomas 


himself. 


St. Thomas according to a South Indian tradition landed at the 
ancient port of Cranganore after establishing a Christian com- 
munity on the island of Socotra. It is almost after fourteen cen- 
turies that we again have a reference to a neglected community 
as observed by St. Francis Xavier in 1542. St. Thomas founded 
seven churches at Cranganore, Palur, North Parur, South Palli- 
puram, Niranam, Nellakul and Quilon. Fr. Hambye has at one 
place referred to a document entitled Nagargrandhav aryola which 
mentions: Kali year 3153 (A.D. 52) the foreigner Thomas Sanyasi 
came to our village, preached there causing pollution. We, there- 
fore, came away from that village." Fr. Hambye also refers to a 


place called “Juda Kannu” —hill of the Jews — near Palayur. 


These testimonials go to prove the antiquity of the tradition of 


the Christians at these places. 

There had been no successful attempts at establishing mis- 
sions almost till the thirteenth century, when John of Monte 
Carvino. a Catholic missionary, arrived in Mylapore en route to 
China. Monte Carvino's work was followed up by a friar-preacher, 
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Jordar of Severac. At that time a party of missionaries which 
was bound for Quilon reached Thana instead and set up a mis- 
sion there, in spite of the opposition of the Muslim Qadi. Later 
the martyrdom of Jordan gave a setback to the Catholic mission in 
India. During the subsequent period only one missionary, John de 
Marignolli, visited India on his way back from China. And finally 
in the year 1498 Vasco da Gama landed in India. The history of 
Christianity in India becomes more coherent thereafter, 


However, no evidence of the earlier period is available to us 
to indicate the nature of art as influenced by Christianity. Behind 
the ancient church at Kuduttaruthi in Malabar is a monolithic 
Cross on a pedestal decorated with lotuses, elephants and other 
motifs which are usually found on the walls of ancient Hindu 
temples. Barring this and a few other temple facades with the 
Cross and floral motifs that have existed through centuries, we 
have practically no evidence today to indicate; he existence or 
otherwise of the Christ theme in Indian art. The political situation 
as prevalent in India during that period also was not congenial 
to the spread of Christianity or its art. i 


Naturally, therefore, we are confronted with positive influen- 
ces of Western art and subjects only in paintings of the Moghul 
period. But despite their temperamental bent of mind towards 
realism which inspired them to appreciate the European sub- 
jects, the artists of the period did not copy the themes in Western 
art until they were expressly ordered to do so by the emperors. 
That the presence of the Portuguese in India during the sixteenth 
century opened new vistas for a free east-west intercourse is 
evident from leter events. 'The Venetians, who had maintained, 
through the Arabs, flourishing trade relations with merchants in 
Gujarat, and also the caravan routes across Persia, had failed to 
create that impact even though they had been on the scene much 
longer. 'The setting for a free interchange of thought was provid- 
ed by the healthy atmosphere at Akbar's court. This great 
religious tolerant was also a connoisseur and patron of arts. It 
= ken observed: “Hindu art had been cramped by the rigid 
ritualistic prescriptions imposed by t im ws 
not artists like many of the Sale ree Wc 
caste. The illiterate-but broadminded Akbar gave 
and Hindu artists their intellectual and spiria 
adapting itself to the new social order Indian 


a purely literary 
both Musalmans 
al freedom. In 
art enlarged its 
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boundaries and renewed its former vitality, assimilating the 
foreign - technical traditions, but always maintaining its own 


ideals.” 


Akbar’s first contacts with Western or European art were in 
Gujarat, where he remained campaigning during the early periods 
of his reign. But even then the impact of Western art was not 
so obviously felt. 'The first ever reference we have is to 1570, 
when Brothcr Aranha of Lisbon was responsible for designing and 
building many original churches. Emperor Akbar's attention to- 
wards ‘occidental novelties’ resulted in the deputation in 1578 of 
Haji Habibulla to Goa. His assignment not only included a de- 
tailed survey of the arts and crafts practised in Goa, but he had 
in his retinue expert craftsmen who were to make faithful copies 
of the articles that could not be brought back home. 


The year 1580, however, is of great importance to the history 
of Christian art in India. In February of this year a party of 
three Jesuit priests from Goa reached Fatehpur Sikri and present- 
ed the Emperor with a magnificently bound copy of Plantyn's 
Polyglot Bible printed in 1569-72 for Philip II of Spain. It con- 
sisted of eight large volumes illustrated with engravings by Flemish 
artists of the schooi of Quentin Matsys. They were not only well 
received but were allowed to set up a chapel within the palace 
where they displayed their pictorial and other materíal. Over- 
whelmed by their ‘art, the Emperor directed his own artists to 
copy pictures of Christ and the Virgin. The extent to which this 
was carried on is evident from the fact that Kesavadasa or Kesu 
the elder, one of the well-known artists of Akbar's court, started 
painting a series of miniatures among which are copies and imita- 
tions of Christian pictures. He presented these to the Emperor 


in 1588. 


This apprectation of Western art did not end with Akbar but 
was followed with equal earnestness even during Jehangir’s reign. 
As Prince Salim, he was trained in Akbar’s court and is known to 
have been in close contact with the Jesuit missionaries. <“To his 
Period belong some of the noted miniature paintings with Christian 
themes, ‘now scattered in many collections of Indian miniature 
Paintings. “Scoffing at Christ" is one such eareful copy. probably 
executed by a Hindu painter and now in the British Museum. 
The Bodleian Library has a portrait of the Virgin, also of similar 
quality, A striking feature in the painting *foly Family," in ‘tha 
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Prince of Wales Museum, is the muscular treatment of the child. 
In the garment of Mary and the treatment of the tree, too, the 
Western influence is clearly felt. In another painting in the same 
collection, the Virgin is seen seated by a window and the male 
figure on the left is raising the screen, The apparel and the head- 
dress of the female figures on the left are obviously derived from 
European paintings. The only interesting feature here is the tilak 
mark on the forehead of the Madonna indicating that a Hindu artist 
may have painted this picture. Both these paintings illustrate the 
aptitude of the remark “an Italian fresco in miniature”. And yet 
one can easily discern the Moghul idiom on closer observation, 


It would be pertinent to observe here that painting, however, 
was not the only medium to express the Christ theme. Other 
media such a3 ivory and wood had come into fashion. There is 
aa interesting reference to a chest in the memoirs of Jehangir. 
Tne reason that provoked his pertinent attention to this chest 
presented to kim by one of his slaves can best be described in his 
own words: “In the shell of a filbert four compartments had been 
carved out of ivory....In the fourth compartment there is a tree, 
below which the figure of the revered (hazarat) Jesus is shown. 
One person has placed his head on Jesus’s feet and an old man is 
conversing with Jesus and four others are standing by." Jehangir 
was so impressed that he conferred additional favours on the slave. 


Though the origin of this piece is still to be determined, con- 
sidering the sophistication achieved by ivory carvers and lapi- 
dermists during the Moghul period, one sees no reason why it 
could not have been carved by an Indian craftsman. Moreover, 
in a letter written on March 8, 1546 by the King of Portugal to 
his Viceroy in Goa he mentions among other things: “It being 
a general rumour here, that the images of our Saviour and the 
Virgin Mary are made and sold by the Pagans, a thing unseemly 
and unbecoming the Christian Name, the same ought not to be 
allowed of.” It, therefore, is not hard to surmise that by this 


time Indian craftsmen must have done quite a few Christian 
themes. 


There are hardly any literary references to this art in later 
times. More of this art has come to light only during the last 
few years following the military action in Goa. It appears that 
the popular themes have been Christ, Virgin Mary, the Good 
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Shepherd, Winged Angels, and also the Pieta. The head of Mary, 
now in the Prince of Wales Museum, apparently belongs to a 
bigger composition and is a classic example of emotional modelling. 
The introvert eyes are a typical characteristic of Indian sculptural 
art, while the face generally reflects compassion for human suffer- 
ing. Even from a formal viewpoint the face is a fine example of 
deft modelling and skilful composition. The second, a lean figure 
of Christ clad in drapery reminds us of its counterpart in European 
countries during the 15th-16th century, from which it is obviously 
derived. Like its European counterparts this figure was also paint- 
ed as is seen from the traces of colour still remaining. A third 
piece in the Museum’s collection is “The Good Shepherd”, seated 
cross-legged, holding a lamb on his lap and another on his shoulder. 
From a similar exhibit in the British Museum it appears that the 
portion depicting the hill is missing from the Prince of Wales 
Museum piece. At the Fr. Heras Institute, St. Xavier's College, 
is another piece carved from a palm tree, interesting from an icono- 
graphic point of view. Christ is shown emerging(?) from fire. 
and holds a globe—symbolising Earth—in his hand. In most of 
these and the pieces like the winged golden angel. one can easily 
discern the influences of the early Spanish and Florentine schools. 


Besides these, there are quite a number of smaller ivory figurine« 
of Christ, apparently parts of the Nativity scenes. A beautiful 
Child Christ at the Victoria and Albert Museum, London, of the 
Nativity scene, too, is replete with vigour, so commonly seen in 
Balakrishna figures. To the seventeenth century belongs a 
wooden panel (approx. 235^ X 1%’) depicting the Crowned 
Virgin. This octagonal panel, now at the St. Xavier's College, 
formed a part of a larger composition of similar figure ir at 


the Fort of Bassein. 


This Indo-Christian art, the foundations of which were quite 
unobtrusively laid by the Moghul painters, does not figure pro- 
minently during the later centuries. Stray examples from Pondi- 
cherry, Visakhapatnam and other centres help only in suggesting 
that influences of European art did continue in the French settle- 


This darkened shadow is suddenly ripped open during 
reproduced in Catholic Action, 


mbay. ‘The artist was Angelo 


ments. 
the early thirties by a painting 
a magazine published from Bo 

Fonseca and the theme of the painting, the Annunciation. A 
disciple of A.N. Tagore, Fonseca gave a purely Indian touch to his 
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painting which naturally provoked criticisms. He followed this 
up by painting a mural of St. Francis of Assisi at the Christ Prem 
Seva Sanga, Poona. However, in the midst of the controversy 
raised by such Indianised Christian themes, Fonseca's work was 
received with admiration by the late Rev. Fr. Heras. At the 
latter's instance? he painted a historical scene depicting the meeting 
of Emperor Akbar and Prince Salim with Fr. Rodulfo Aquaviva, 
Fr. Antonio Montserrat and Fr. Henriquez at Fatehpur Sikri. 
While he copied the face of R. Aquaviva from a Moghul painting 
in the Bharat lihas Sansodhak Mandal, Poona, Fr. Heras imperso- 
hated Fr. Montserrat in this painting. Rev. Leo P, Kierkels, 
C. P. First Apostolic Internuncio in India, later patronised Fonseca 
by acquiring many of his paintings, thus putting to rest the contro- 
versy raised by his paintings. 


A good account of this movement is recorded by Fonseca 
himself, He atiaches importance to three of his paintings. 'The 
first of these is the “Tree of Religion", painted after the concept 
of urdhva-mulah or íree with inverted roots in the Bhagvad Gita. 
On either side of the Cross, on the inverted roots are shown 
seated the Supreme God and Jesus. 'The second is, “Two Birds 
of Paradise”, one dark and one light, symbolising eternal bliss. 
The third painting depicts the Supreme God in deep meditation. 
He is shown seated in the classical: Indian dhyanamudra and corres- 
ponds to the Upanishadic concept of the “bediless being” (trans- 


parent), with his eternal knowledge generated from his forehead 
in the form of a golden glow. 


The impetus given by the Exhibition of Christian Art at the 
Vatican in 1950 brought to the fore many Indian artists who were 
encouraged by the insistence on "works based on indigenous 
traditions devoid of all influences of European ideas", Angelo 
Fonseca's “Tree of Religion" and "The Last Supper"; Frank 
Wesley's "La Magdalenna"; Alfred Thomas's “The Annunciation”; 
and Chandrakant Mhatre’s “La Asuncion de Ja Virgin” were some 
of the paintings that symbolised the school of Indo-Christian art 
at this exhibition, At the same exhibition, was also an ivory 
triptych mounted on ebony which Fr, Heras had got carved from 
a frm in Trivandrum, depicting *Our Lady Queen of India 
flanked by St. Thomas and St. Xavier". The life-size statue of 


Jesus Christ as an Indian guru modelled by A. P. Pai of Goa was 
also commended at the exhibition, : 
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Almost contemporary with this period in Bombay, Jamini Roy 
in Bengal, chose Christ as a theme for his paintings, between 1937 
to 1940. His works, “Head of Christ”, “Christ with Disciples”, 
and “Christ with the Cross”, reflect certain affinities with the 
Byzantine art. His own explanation given in 1943 analyses his 
shift of emphasis in subject matter. He comments: “This is my 
latest period. 1 am not a Christian. I do not read the New 
Testament or any other writing but I meditate on what I have 
heard or what I know. There have been few, if any, satisfactory 
paintings of Christ for the expression of the significance of his 
life. ‘This is a great theme and I shall continue to struggle to find 
a fitting expression in modern terms.” To Jamini Roy, this theme 
manifested a dormant satisfaction of expressing the agony of the 
oppressed Indians. On the other hand Francis Newton Souza’s 
portrayal of Christ is an example expressing more of the inner 
conflict in the artist’s mind. 


The Christ theme was employed at different times by different 
artists obviously with various motives. If the Moghul artist was 
influenced by the formal aspect of European art and did portraits 
of Christ and the Virgin with singular respect, in later times, as 
is obvious from the scenes represented on the stained glass win- 
tows, it was used as an instrument of propaganda to impress the 
3uperiority of Christianity over other faiths. Nevertheless, the 
universality of the theme has always ended in the assimilation of 
the basic idea with the indigenous styles, whether medieval or, 
modern, whether as a fresco in miniature or in contemporary 


cubism. 


The inclusion of Christian themes gave an incentive to the 
Indian artist to incorporate the finest elemenis of both European 
and Indian art into bis works. 'The result was not a mere conglo- 
meration of styles but a discriminative attempt on the part of the 
Indian artist to assimilate Western influences and interpret them 
through the Indian medium. (IWI, 23-12-1961). 
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26-9-1967. A meeting of Experts on race and racial prejudice was held 
at Unesco House, Paris from 18 to 26 "September 1967. The Experts were 
from Sudan, France, Brazil Jamaica, U.S.A., U.S.S.R, Yugoslavia, henya, 
Israel, Belgium, Poland, Senegal, U.K, Cuba, Japan and India. They un- 
aniriously adopted a statement deprecating racism and racial prejudice, The 
statement has been published by Unesco and the following are a few extracts 


from it. 


“All men are born free and equal both in dignity and in righis". This 
universally proclaimed democratic principle stands in jeopardy wherever 
political, economic, social and cultural inequalities affect human group 
relations, A particularly striking obstacle to the recognition of equal 
dignity for all is racism. Racism continues to haunt the world. As a major 
social phenomenon it requires the attention of all students of the sciences 


of man, 


s the development of those who suifer from it, perverts 


Racism stultifie 
aggravates interna- 


those who apply it, divides nations within themselves, 
tional conflict and threatens world peace. 


The conference of experts meeting in Paris in September 1967, agreed 
that racist doctrines lack any scientific basis whatsoever. It reaffirmed the 
propositions adopted by the international meeting held in Moscow in 1964 
which was called to re-examine the biological aspects of the statements on 
race and racial differences issued in 1950 and 1951. 


In order to undermine racism it is not sufficient that piologists stould’ 
expose its fallacies. It is-also necessary that psychologists and sociologists 
sheuld demonstrate its causes, The social structure is always an important 
factar. However, within the same social structure, there may be great indi- 
vidual variation ra racialistie behaviour, associated with the personality of 


the individuals and their personal circumstances. 


Law is among the most important means of ensuring equality between 


individuals and one of the most effective means of fighting racism. National 
utlawing racial propaganda aud acts 


legislation is a means of effectively o ! S: 
based upon racial discrimination. Moreover, the policy expressed in su 
legislation must bind not only the courts and judges charged with its €n- 


forcement, but also all agencies of government of whatever level or what- 


ever character. 

Racial prejudice and discrimination in the world today arise from a 
torical and social phenomena and falsely claim the sanction of pap a 
is, therefore, the responsibility of all biological and social tae Lors 
sophers, and others working in related disciplines, to ensure that the s 
of their research are not misused by those who wish to propagate raci 


prejudice and encourage discrimination.— (Unesco). 
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2:-10-1967. The Ganga and the many moods of this holy river pro- 
vided the inspiration for a large number of paintings, made by Alfred 
Harbich, a young German artist who is also working as Lecturer in German 
at Patna University. 


His works — more than 50 on paper and some six on long sheets of 
cloth — were on display at a six-day Exhibition which opened at the All 
India Fine Arts and Crafts Society, New Delhi. Drawing his inspiration 
from the eternal flow of water in the River Ganga, Harbich has given his 
imagination free play while executing his paintings in big bold strokes of 
the brush. 


Oct. 1967. Mr. Rene Maheu, Director General of Unesco took part in the con- 
ference on “The World Crisis in Education", organized by Cornell University 
in Williamsburg (Virginia). The following are a few extracts from the 
address he gave on the occasiom: Are our educational systems, inherited from 
the not very distant time when education was the monopoly of more or less 
limited groups of citizens in a relatively stable society, really suited to the 
education of the masses, which is one of the prime requisites of our day? 
Do they meet the needs of a world in the throes of intellectual and material 
development? In view of the rapidity with which scientific and technological 
knowledge is advancing and the far-reaching economic and cultural changes 
taking place in the most tradition-ruled and the most modern societies alike, 
is it possible to retain unchanged the educational systems, syllabuses and 
methods of the past? I personally think that a radical revision alike of the 
content of the methods and of the system of education is needed, 


There has been a spectacular increase in public expenditure on education 
over the past fifteen years. Many economists believe that it will be im- 
poss:ble to maintain the rate recorded over the past decade without seri- 
ously compromising the investments necessary in other sectors. Despite all 
these efforts and the progress made in recent years, the fact is that one-third 
of the children of school age still have no school to go to, and that there 
are still over 700 million illiterate adults in the world. Speaking here per- 
sonally, as a citizen like any other, I should like to say that each of us 
must know that, if our generation were obliged to acknowledge that it did 
not have enough money for education because it was Spending a iarge pro- 
portion of its resources on the production of means of destruction, it would 
incur a burden of guilt for which theré might be no pardon. Now, apart from 
the fact that mankind as a whole is still spending too little on education, 
it appears that the sums available are not always used to the best advantage. 


Much has been said in the last ten years or so about distributing pupils 
rationally among the different branches of education, with due regard to 
economic planning targets. In point of fact, very little has been done in this 
direction, and there is stil too often a marked discrepency between the 
training that the school provides and the requirements of the economy. 
Technological and vocational education taken as a whole, is still the "poor 
relation" in our systems of edueation, which still bear the stamp of a system 
of values inherited from an outdated economic and social order or taken 
over from a foreign one. In particular, agricultural education and, more 
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generally, education in rural areas, are suffering from gravely inadequate 
resources and from a poverty of ideas which is even graver. This is obvi- 
ously at variance with the needs of an essentially agricultural economy and 
the requirements of the overall progress of a preponderantly rural society. 
As regards the reform of the content of education, curricula continue, almost 
everywhere, to be overcrowded and overdiversified so that the majority of 
pupils are unable to assimilate their content properly. A rational reform cf 
curricula is thus clearly imperative. The same applies to the reform of 
teaching methods which should lead, this time at relatively small cost, to 
an appreciable rise in educational standards. 


9-11-1967. A seminar for college and university faculty inembers in 
the social sciences and other relevant academic fields on the role of science 
and technology in the developing countries is being planned for the second 
semester of the 1967-68 academic year at Columbia University, New York 
City. The Institute for the Study of Science in Human Affairs of Columbia 
University is organizing the Seminar in collaboration with and under the 
sponsorship of the Center for International Programs and Services of the 
New York State Education Department. The purpose of the Seminar is to 
review existing knowledge, to identify promising lines of fürther exploration, 
and to enlarge understanding of the subject. It is hoped that through the 
Seminar participants will be able to strengthen their back-ground in this 


relatively new area of academic concern about an important aspect of human 
affairs in the contemporary world, The Seminar will consist of nine sessions 
to be held at Columbia University on alternate Mondays from 4:30 to 9:00 p.m. 

It will be under the general 


(dinner included) starting February 5, 1968. 
chairmanship and direction of Christopher Wright, Director of the Institute 


for the Study of Science in Human Affairs, Leading scholars and experts, 
from academic institutions and government service, who are concerned with 
the role of science and technology in the less developed parts of the world 
will make presentations and serve as discussion leaders for particular sessions. 


minar on Buddhism sponsored by the 
ill be held from July 27 to August 24, 
Minnesota. The seminar will be the 
successive summers on Hindu- 
(1968) jointly organised by the 
f the State of New York, 


Nov, 1967. A summer faculty se 
Associated Colleges of the Midwest w: 
1968, at Carleton College, Northfield, 
third in a series of seminars held in three 
ism (1966), Islam (1967), and Buddhism 


Great Lakes Colleges Association, The University o : 
The 1966 seminar on Hinduism 


and the Associated Colleges of the Midwest. 

sponsored by the Great Lakes Colleges Association Was held at the College 
of Wooster, Wooster, Ohio. The 1967 seminar on Islam sponsored by the 
University of the State of New York was held at McGill University, Mon- 


treal, Canada. Each seminar is designed to provide an intensive summer 
dealing with Asian religions or 


study to faculty members teaching courses ns 
planning to teach such courses. Faculty members in fields such 35 religion, 
philosophy, history, anthropology, art, music and literature, for whose pd 
ing a background in Asian religions would be relevant, are eligible to apply. 
The program at Carleton will focus on the teaching of Buddhism at t e 
undergraduate level and on the impact of the religion on Asian culture = 
society. Attention will be given to the historical and cultural background, 
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to religious practices, to the arts, to a systematic study of Buddhist philoso. 
phy and to literature. The seminar will be under the leadership of recog- 
nizcd authorities, both Asian and American. The Director of the program 
will be Joseph M. Kitagawa, Professor of History of Religions, University of 
Chicago. Bardwell L. Smith, Dean of Carleton College, will serve as Asso- 
ciate Director of the seminar, 


1-12-1967. The French Association for Children’s Theatre has announced 
the creation of the “Leon Chancerel Prize" which will be awarded every 
two years for a new play written for children. The winning play will be 
published and will be guaranteed performnce in France ond certain other 
countries. The prize will be awarded for the first time in May 1968-— (Unesco 
Features, No. 515/916. November (II)/Dec. (I), 1967). 


1-12-1907. Ten thousand toys is the target of a drive being organised 
in Canada by a young journalist from India, Mr. Veerendra Adhiya, Mr. 
Adhiya launched the “Share your Toys Foundation" in New Delhi in 1958, 
whieh has led to the exchange of over 50,000 toys between India and six 
other countries — Afghanistan Denmark, Germany, Israel, Japan and U.S.A. 


Last year, a thousand toys were collected in Toronto and shipped free 
to India by the Scindia Steamship Co. of Bombay. Early in 1968, the same 
company will carry the ten thousand toys which Mr. Adhiya hopes to collect 
for India. The Canadian toys will be used to start ten more toy libraries 
where children can borrow toys like books: such libraries have already been 
started in New Delhi and Bombay by the Share Your Toys Foundation. 
—(Unesco Features, No. 515/516, Nov. (ID /Dec. (I, 1967). 


2-12-1967. The fourth "Documenta" international] art exhibition will be 
held in Kassel Germany, in 1968. A Committee of 28 museum curators, art 
historians and art critics has already been formed to prepare the programme 
and select the exhibits, The theme of “Documenta IV" wiil be “World Art 
1968", and for the first time town-planning will also be included. An inter- 
national competition for the future planning of large cities is also to be held 
under ihe auspices of the exhibition.—(Unesco Features, No. 517, Dec. 1967). 


16-12-1967. Dr. Suresh Awasthiy Secretary of the Sangeet Natak Akademi, 
New Delhi, was one of a seven-man delegation that visited Germany recently. 


The delegation studied the organisation and working of music academies, 
opera companies, ballet training institutions etc. in several German Cities. 
In an interview with a German News Weekly representative, Dr. Awasthi 
said: "Two impressions are dominant in my mind: (1) that there is an 
intensive art activity in Germany and that art is supported by the State at 


every level; and (2) that the entire administration of art and culture is well 
planned, providing the fullest Scope for the free expression of art." 


Dr. Awasthi explained that the Government subsidy to the theatre, opera 


and ballet training institutions in Germany varied from 49 to 60 per cent 
of the entire budget cf cach institution, 
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The theatre-art in Germany was one of the most striking manifestations 
of art activity. During the last ten years a large number of theatre: buildings 
and concert halls had been built—many of them exciting pieces of architec- 
ture. Apart from the support extended to art by the Government, the peo-: 
ple at large also took keen interest in every form of art. At almost every 
performance by an opera company or a ballet troupe one could hardly find 


a vacant seat. 


Many of the academies and training institutions were keenly appreciative 
of Indian art. Dr. Awasthi said, “I discussed with the experts in the field 
contemporary trends in Indian art as compared with those in Germany. I 
was happy to find that at a pallet training institution in Berlin, the Indian 
yoga practices are a part of the syllabus of training.” 


December 1967. On the recommendation of the Indian National Com- 
mission for Unesco, Unesco has agreed to give assistance to Kalakshetra, 
Madras, Rs. 15,000 for providing the services of an expert in dance and Micro- 
flm Reader for Dr. U. Swaminathiyar Library, costing about $ 500. (News 
Letter, Volume V, November-December 67, No. 5). 


December 1967. The Kalinga Prize for the popularization of science wag 
presented at Unesco Headquarters to French astronomer and science writer 
Paul Coudere by the Director-General of Unesco, Mr. Rene Maheu, ‘The 
prize worth £ 1,000 was founded by the Indian industrialist Bijoyanand 
Patnaik. His Excellency the Ambassador of India, Mr. C. S. Jha, took part 
in the ceremonies, The prize is awarded each year by an international jury 


named by Unesco. 


20-1-1968. Russian epigraphists have deciphered the inserutable Indus 


Valley script, it is learnt. 
terracotta figures, resembling in 


Seals similar to the Harappan seals and 
specially those of animals, were 


ail important details the Harappan figurines, 
excavated in S.E. Russia. 


Though no official announcement has been made, it is said the Russians 
processed their data through a computer to unlock the 4,000— year-old script. 
A time-gulf of over 2,000 years separates the Indus Valley characters from 


the Brahmi script, the earliest deciphered Indian writing. 


wince 1925, when Sir John Marshàll and R. D. Banerjee first unearthed 
the remnants of the lost valley civilisation, hundreds of scholars, both in 
India and abroad, have been trying to make the silent pictures speak. 
(The Indian Express). 
rk has already begun for sctting up a 
Music University in Calcutta in the name of Tansen, according to the an- 
nouncement made by Shri Sailen Banerjee, Secretary of the Tansen Sangeet 
Sangha, Calcutta on the occasion of the inauguration of the 20th annual Tansen 
Sangeet Sammelan. (CNFI, Jan. 1968, p. 23). 


January 1968. Preliminary wo 


1-2-1968. The most delicate and difficult part of the International Cam- 
paign to save the monuments of Nubia—the reconstruction of the Abu Simbel 
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temples—will be completed in mid-1968. The two temples cut up into 1,035 
blocks, each weighing between 20 and 30 tons, have been transported and 
re-erected .on the cliff-top nearly 200 feet above their original position, 
weil out of reach of the reservoir waters at their peak level. The last block 
of the Great Temple was placed in position last September, the joints are 


now being filled, and the temples will appear once more to be carved out of 
the solid rock. 


In the final phase, particular care is being taken to re-create the temple's 
original surroundings as closely.as possible. This entails the building of an 
artificial hill behind each temple with 320,000 cubic metres of rubble brought 
from nearby. To ensure they suffer no damage from the weight of the over- 
lying rock, the temples have been backed with huge concrete domes. 


' No modern elements are to be allowed in front of the temples: coach 
parks, refreshment stands, souvenir shops and other tourist facilities will 
be located some distance away, screened by trees, and visitors will have to 
walk the last 500 yards to the temple along a beaten earth path. 


This whole remarkable operation has been carried out by engineers, 
technicians and workmen from firms from 5 countries, and was made possi- 
ble by contributions from more than 50 nations. Meanwhile work has been 
continuing on the dismantling and reconstruction of 22 other threatened 
temples in Egyptian and Sudanese Nubia. 


One final task, fraught with diffificulties, remains: the preservation of 
the group of monuments at Philae. This islet, situated on the Nile between 
the two dams at Aswan, has long been a shrine and is known as "the Pearl 
of Egypt". Its monuments—temples, pylons, colonnades and kiosks—date 
from the 4th century B.C. to the end of the 1st century A.D. and are of 
great archaeological and historic value, Until now the monuments have 
survived the floods which have covered them for nine months of the year 
for ihe past half-century. Now the new dam is in service, the temples 
are permanently submerged to nearly half their height and the stone is 
being gradually eroded by the daily fluctuations of the water level. 


Two possible solutions are being studied: the first involves isclating 
ihe whole island behind dykes; the other, dismantling the monuments and 
re-erecting them on nearby Ajilika Island. (Unesco Features). 


1-2-1968. A discovery of considerable anthropological interest was made 
recently in Israel by a French expedition led by Mr. Bernard Vandermeersh 
of the Sorbonne palaeontological laboratory. The team found two skeletons 
from the Mousterian epoch in the Qafzeh cave, near Nazareth, similar to 
those discovered in 1930 in the grotto of Sukhul on Mount Carmel Some 


40,000 years old, the Carmel man bears a strong resemblance to the Cro- 


Magnon man who first made his appearance in Western Europe several 
thousand years later. 


It would seem that during 
Neanderthal man, 
East, one similar 


t the period when Europe was inhabited by 
two different types of homosapiens existed in the Near 
to Neanderthal man and another, much more advanced. 
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It is not yet known if this latter represents a transitional phase or if he 
was a cross between Neanderthal man and a more recent type, of central 
or South-West Asian origin. Pending the results of further research, carbon 
14 tests have already confirmed the age of the Qafzeh men as being between 
forty and fifty thousand years old.—(Unmesco Features). 


1-2-1968. The Erasmus Prize for 1968, worth 100,000 Dutch Florins 
(roughly $ 27,700), has been awarded to the British sculptor Henry Moore. 
The Prize is awarded annually to persons or institutions for outstanding artis- 
tic, scientific or social achievements. Part of the prize-money must be spent 
on a project which contributes to the development of European culture. 


The Prize will be awarded by Prince Bernhard in Arnhem on May 3rd. 
At the same time, an important retrospective exhibition of Moore's works is- 
to be opened in the gardens of the Kroller-Muller Museum at Otterlo.— 


(Unesco Features). 


1-2-1968. Glowing silks from Thailand, decorated calabashes from Chad, 
intricate Indian embroidery, chased metal pitchers from Morocco—these are 
some of the traditional products of craftsmen and craftswomen from all over 
the world shown in the latest set of Unesco Art Education Slides to Le put 
on the market. 


But these traditional skills are also being used—or occasionally revived— 
in the creation of uncompromisingly modern designs, and the set includes 
examples of experimental ceramics from Italy, a ricepaste resist batik from 
Japan, a piece of contemporary glass from Czechoslovakia, elegant silver 
jewellery from Bolivia, hand-made furniture from Denmark. 


There are thirty colour transparencies in the collection, showing works 
of craftsmanship from thirty different countries: all of them, whether in 
metal, wood, ceramic, textile or glass, reflect the uniqueness, painstaking 
care and devotion which is the mark of the hand-made product. 


At a time when there is increasing concern about the decline of the 
crafts—in the developing as well as in the industrial countries—these slides 
any parts of the world the crafts ore very much 


give evidence that in m i 
interest in the subject, so 


alive, and they may well serve to foster a greater 
that craftsmen will come into their own once more as 


n introduction and detailed commentary in English, 
in co-operation with the World 


truly creative artists. 


The slides, with a 
French and Spanish, were produced by Unesco 
Crafts Council. (Unesco Features). 


ernational Music Council Congress wiil meet in the 


-2- . The Int 
Ve s ars he meeting: "Music and Com- 


United States in September 1968. Theme of t 
munications". (Unesco Features). 

9-2-1968, The late Sri Karaikudi Sambasiva Aiyar used to play Sama 
Veda hymns-on his Veena during prayers. It was delightful a = hear 
the vedic chants produced on the veena by Sri K. V. Santheiagapa acl an 
who is now giving a series of lectures on the Ramayanam under the oe r s 
ef Sri Kanchi Kamakoti Seva Samiti in Triplicane. On February , he 
demonstrated the reproduction of Vedic syllables on this instrument. © -- 
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Sri Santhanagopalachariar pronounced the Vedic syllables and explained 
their structure consisting of the Udhatham, Anudhatham, Swaritham, Dheerga 
Swaritham and Sarwanurhatham. He commenced the recital with Santhi- 
patam and followed it with playing the Samhitas, Sri Suktham, the Rudram, 
Chamskam and different Ghanas and wound it up with excerpts from Upa- 
nishads and the Narasimhashtakam. (The Hindu). 


17-2-1968. Eight sculptors from the Federal Republic of Germany are 
represented at the First Indian Trienhale (Feb. 10 to March 31) organised 
by the Lalit Kala Akademi, New Delhi. 


The display, arranged in two galleries—at Rabindra Bhavan and Jaipur 
Tlouse—was inaugurated by Dr. Zakir Husain, President of India. Bringing 
together about 700 paintings, sculptures and graphics from 32 countries, the 
Triennale presents a cross-section of world art. 


The Indian section is note-worthy and the international jury, which 
judged the entries and awarded seven prizes, described the collection as a 
"ehallenging contribution". Art critics have commented that the Exhibition 
compares favourably with the well-known exhibitions in Venice, Sau Paulo 
aad Tokyo. (German News Weekly, Vol. X, No. 8, New Delhi). 


17-2-1968. Seminars in Tamil on German literature, organised in coope- 
ration with the Tamil Ilakkiya Sangham, have been serving as an cffective 
raedium of cultural exchange at the Max Muller Bhavan, Madras. 


The third of these seminars, which was held last month, brought to the 


forum four Tamil scholars, and the German authors discussed were Schiller, 
Heinrich Heine, and Rainer Maria Rilke. 


Last year, two such seminars were held, the first in March and the 
Second in September. They were devoted to a discussion of Heinrich Boll, 
Wolfgang Borchert and Franz Kafka. 'The Tamil versions of two short sto- 
ries by Borchert were read, and Mr. Ka Na Subramaniam, a leading writer 
in Tamil drew a scholarly comparison between Kafka and Pudumai Pithan, 
a Tamil author. (German News Weekly, Vol. X, No. 8, New Delhi). 


17-2-1968. Promoting East-West cultural appreciation and stimvlating 
tourism are among the objects of a nine-day cultural festival, which is being 
inaugurated in Jaipur on February 17 by Mr. Hukam Singh, Governor of 
Rajasthan. The event, which was conceived by Prof. Dr. J. H. Koellreutter, 
Director of the Max Muller Bhavan, New Delhi, and put off from last year, 
is sponsored by the Max Muller Bhavan, jointly with the Government of 
Rajasthan and several cultural organisations in Jaipur. The programme in- 
cludes a Bharata Natya recital by Kamala and her troupe, a sitar recital by 
Nikil Banerjee of Calcutta, an opera by the Leubeck Chamber Ensemble 
from Germany and a music recital by Mrs. Margarita Schack (Soprano). 
Prof. Koellreutter, the moving spirit behind the Jaipur Arts Festival, dis- 
closed to Press Correspondents on Wednesday that the festival would be an 
annual event in future in Rajasthan's colourful capital. The “German News 
Weekly" will report on the event. (German News Weekly, Vol. X, No. 8) 
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53-2-1968. A $ 3000 prize is to be awarded every two years by Unesco 
for an outstanding scientific contribution to the development of a country 
or region. The prize has been created following a decision of the last TInesco ` 
General Conference in 1966 and the award will be made for the first time ct 
the next General Conference to be held in 1968. 


Entries should describe the scientific or technological work that has pro- 
vided practical benefits to a developing country or region, in the fields 
of either research and education or engineering and industrial development. 


Any team or individual may enter the contest provided they re pro- 
posed by the government of their country in consultation with the National 
Commission, or by a non-governmental organization which has consultative 
status with Unesco. The winner will be selected by the Director-General on 
the recommendation of an international panel of five scientists and engineers. 


(United Nations Weekly Newsletter, p. 3, dated Feb. 23, 1968). 


1-3-1968. The USSR remains top of the list of the translating countries 
with 3,968 titles (including translations of works already published within 
ihe country), according to the 19th edition of Index Translationum,* just pub- 
lished by Unesco. The Index lists 39,267 translations published in 70 coun- 
tries during 1966 plus a few earlier publications not hitherto listed. The 
USSR is now followed by Yugoslavia (3,452), which lay eighth in 1964, and 
whose production has more than doubled since then to nose out Germany 
(3,095). (It should be noted that, for translation statistics, no attention is 
paid to the political division of the country). 


Another noteworthy advance is that of Spain, which comes up to fourth 
place (2,429), ahead of the USA (2,069), Italy (2,010), the Netherlands (1,846), 
France (1,809), and Czechoslovakia (1,763), which it followed in 1964, Tenth 
place is held by Japan (1,669), whose translation output has increased by 
50% since 1964 and is now ahead of Sweden (1,345) and Denmark (1,126). 


Thirteen other countries have published more than 500 translations. They 
are: Hungary (949), India (840), Belgium (839), Portugal (808), Poland (806), 
Rumania (791), Norway (771), United Kingdom (752), Finland (730), Switzer- 
land (720), Turkey (660), Brazil (629), Bulgaria (573). Among these, Hun- 
gary and Brazil have made the most advance since 1964. 


During 1966, there were 197 translations of the Bible. Lenin remains the 
most translated author with 201 translations. In 1964, immedia:ely after 
him came Shakespeare whose four hundredth anniversary it then was, and 
then Jules Verne. Their places were taken, in 1966, by Georges Simenon 
(187) and Tolstoy (122). Karl May, German author of youth adventure 
stories, was translated 114 times. He is thus ahead of old favourites ae 
as Agatha Christie (99) and the brothers Grimm (97). Shakespear> an 

ch are closely followed by Ian Fieming 


Dostoievsky with 96 translations ea 
(95). Hemingway, with 91 titles is the tenth most translated author. 


19. International Bibliography of translations, 


*Index Translationun 
$ 32: £ 9.10s; 112 Fn. 


Published by Unesco, Paris. Price 
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Lower in the list are such famous names as Jules Verne (86 translations), 


Alexandre Dumas pede (84), Hans Christian Andersen (79), Mark Twain 
' (15), Jack London (71), R. L. Stevenson (55), Edgar Wallace (49). 


Among the fifty authors most translated during 1966 occur ten well- 
known modern authors. Hemingway has already been mentioned. After 
him come Pearl Buck (77 translations), J. Steinbeck (76), A, J. Cronin (74), 
Sholokov (66), Moravia (59), Graham Greene (53), J. P. Sartre (48), E. M. 
Remarque (42), and Camus (37). (Umesco Features). 


23.4-168. Kala Vikash Kendra, Rastrabhasha Road, Cuttack, has under- 
taken to conduct through its College of Indian dance and Music, an advanced 
course in Odissi Dance for three months commencing from 15th May to 15th 
August this year for (1) Training teachers, (ii) for giving intensive training 
io advance students learning at various sister institutions in India. 


Guru Kelu Charan Mohapatra, recipient of the President's Award for 
Odissi Dance and Senior teacher in the College will be the Director in charge 
of the scheme, He will be assisted by other qualified teachers. 


SECTION IX: REVIEWS 


INDRAS; LOST SARASVATI: (Sardar Patel University, 
Vallabh Vidyanagar, India, First Edition, February 1968, 
pp. XXI + 285 with a map, a chart, a table about the chro- 
nology of ancient Iraq and India and an Index. Price Rs. 30/- 
or $ 7). 


This book is the outcome of the author’s extensive research 
into the human institutions and the human past for more ihan two 
decades. It has been published under a financial grant from the 
Ministry of Education, Government of India. The preface covering 
18 pages, is a fair summary of the scheme, aim and subject matter 
of the Research as it is mainly centering on the ear!y history, even 
from Vedic times, of the lost river of Indian history, namely the ~ 
Sarasvati. The river was located at the junction of the two realms 
between the Ganga and the Indus, which served as a place of 
synthesis and meeting ground between the Indo-Pacific of the 
Fast and Indo-Asiatic of the West, later joined by the Dravidians 
from the South and the Tibeto-Burman from the Northern sector. 
The author feels that the different communities representing vary- 
ing cultures “Crossed one another and on the Sarasvati, and from 
this process has resulted a.unique synthesis of humanity in history 
on the soil of India." (page 1). This is well documented in litera- 
ture, art and mythology and the author gives a number of examples 
from Hindu literature in support of this fusion of cultures, 


The river was in an earthquake belt, and it watered the area 
between the Indus and the Ganges till it reached the highly saline 
Ranns of Kutch. As a result of a major catastrophe, in the.form 
of an earthquake, the bed of the river was raised and was dried 
up in the 2nd Millenium B.C. This was followed by a 12 year 
drought in the reign of Emperor Santanu, as recorded in ancient 
Hence the migration of the Revedic Aryans to the Gan- 
Asuras") routed them with 
limax-to the calamity was 
4th-13th. century B.C. 


literature. 
getic Doab. The ruthless Assyrians (“ 
the aid of war weapons of iron. The c 
renched in the Mahabharata war of Circa 1 


The author has pursuéd this line of approach to trace the 
origin, culture and decline of the Sarasvati basin civilization. He 
‘has quoted copiously from Vedic and Puranic texts in support of 


B. 24 
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his argument about the tribes, kings and geneological list of dynas- 
ties of Kings of North India. He points out that the area of the 
dried up Sarasvathi river is now drenched by the Ghaggar chan- 
nel which is being replaced by the Rajasthan canal. 


The 2 sections of the book (pp. 1 to 216B, 217 to 277) deal 
extensively with (1) "Sarasvati basin and its strategy to History" 
and (2) "As Archaeology depicts, distorts and drops." The map 
of North West India on page 24 is highly useful in the study of 
details about the region furnished by the author. The chart on 
page 148 (A) gives “a new theory of the philosophy of the essence 
of the human history" while the genealogical Table on page 276 (A) 
gives a rough idea about the chronology of Ancient Iraq and India. 


The publication is highly informative and will be useful to 
students of ancient world civilization with special reference to that 
of North India. 


K. A. N. 


RATNAKARAVATARIKADYASLOKASATARTHI OF VACAKA 
SRI JINA MANIKYA GANI, Edited by Pandit Bechardas 
J. Doshi (Research Professor, L. D. Institute of Indology), 
Ahmadabad-9. Lalbhai Dalpatbhai Series No. 12; Bharatiya 


Samskriti Vidyamandir, Ahmadabad-9, pp. 8 +- XXIII + 117; 
1967. Price Rs, 8/-. - 


This book by Jinamanikya gani (1600 A.D.) the disciple of 
the reputed scholar Cáritratna is a clear example of the Jaina 
Acarya's unique scholarship. Composed in the Anustup metre, it 
is in the form of a commentary on the beginning verse of Ratnakara 
Avatürikü by Ratnaprabhasüri. The work serves also as an intro- 
duction to the Syadvada Ratnakara by Devasüri. 


The following is the verse for which a hundred interpretations 
have been beautifully furnished: 


Siddhaye Vardhamanastat Thamrayannakhamandali | 
Pratythasalabhaplése Dipradipankurayate {| 


Each interpretation is the outcome of the variations in the deri- 
vative meaning of the words used in the verse. The entire hagio- 
logy and codes of conduct from Vardhamana Mahavira cn-words 
have been copiously interpreted and in the process, the vedic gods 
like Brahma, Visnu, Surya, Candra, Siva and Parvati have also 
been brought in while Siving the variations of meanings for that 
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one verse, The basis for such derivations is from the grammaticai 
work of Siddhahemacandra, and in particular the wnidisiitras. 
As a citrakàvya, the work is a fine example of the author's width 
of knowledge. It is no easy task for the Editor to scrutinize a 
‘work of such a novel conception as giving a hundred interpretations 
for a single verse, all being based on subtleties in grammatical deri- 
vatives. The work is sure to be of immense value to a keen stu- 
dent of sánskrit literature and we have no doubt that it will give 
real pleasure to interested scholars. 


R. THANGASWAMI. 


ACARYA MALAYAGIRIS SABDANUSASANA with auto-com- 
mentary; Edited by Pandit Bechardas J. Doshi (Research Pro- 
fessor, L. D. Institute of Indology, Ahmedabad), Lalbhai Dal- 
patbhai Series No. 13. Bharatiya Samskriti Vidya Mandir, 
Ahmedabad-9, pages 8 + 563, with an index of 43 pages, 1967. 
Price Rs. 30/-. 


It is easy to master the Sanskrit language, if only one is well 
versed in the study of its grammar. In this context, we have to 
remark that Panini’s grammar is highly helpful in understanding 
easily the word derivatives and their meanings. When, in course 
of time, the technical terms and restrictions imposed by him. be- 
came too elaborate, those interested in simplifying it set to work 
to produce easier works for the benefit of intending scholars. Such 
works like Laghu Paniniyam (Kerala püniniyam) followed Panini’s 
regulations. On the other hand some Jainacaryas interested in 
this work, originated independent sütras. To this category belong 
É&ketüyanasüri, Buddhi$agara stiri and Hemacandra. Now the 
Editor of the Book under review has done yeomen service to the 
cause of Sanskrit by publishing this grammar by Malayagiri. 


The work is also given the alternative name of Mustivyakrana. 
It is derived from the word Musti meaning fist, thereby conveying 
the idea that it is a smaller publication of easy approach. 


The sutras of Panini are 3671 in number while those of Malaya- 
giri are only 2210. Even these are not abridged from Pànini's but 
are the outcome of an original composition. The author has also 
sketched a commentary on his own sütras. Panini has first des- 
cribed the Maheévara sutras elucidating the combination of Aksaras, 
followed by certain restrictions. Malayagiri on the other hand 
bases his work on Varnasamamnaya (as a common feature—lokad- 
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varnakramah sütra No. 2), and points out short long and longer 
forms. As codified by Panini, from the shorter vowels, the long 
and longer ones were evolved by a set of regulations e.g. —Anuditsa- 
varnasya. While Panini combines vowel with an ith consonant, 
naming them Ach and Hal Malayagiri names them svara and vyañ- 
jana. This svara has been made use of by Battoji Diksita in his 
work. By following his own coinage of varnakrama Malayagiri 
uses ik, an, etc. 


To find out the derivative for a word Panini handles a num- 
ber of sütras while Malayagiri uses one. Here and there, Panini’s 
sutras are used in a changed order by Malayagiri, e.g. 


ikóyanaci (Panini No 6/1/77). 

ikah Asvéyanh (Malayagiri No. 3/2) 
ecoyavayavah (Panini 6/1/78) 

ecah svaré ay, ay, av, àv, (Malayagiri 3/1) 
évécaniydge (Vartika) 

éve, niyogé (Malayagiri 3/13) 

Otvosthayoh samaseva (Vartika) 

Va ostha ótau samasé (Malayagiri 3/14) 
jaté rastrivisaya dayopadhat (Panini 4/1/63) 
jate rayanityastrisüdrat (Malayagiri 2/5/37) 


Malayagiri (13th century A.D.) and Bhattoji Diksita (15th to 
16th century A.D.) agree in the major examples and pratyudaha- 
ranas... If Malayagiri’s example for pararüpasondhi is Sramano 
sti, Battojis example is $ivo, ryah. In krcadanta prakarana 
in the sütra Anah caréh Agurau, Malayagiri uses Acaryo 
desah Acüryo hemacandrah while Battoji uses Acaryo desah, 
‘Acaryo guruh. The suffix giri is not common among the Jain 
monks. In as much as Malayagiri uses that suffix to his name, he 
might have started life as a Brahmin. Hence he has chosen to 
follow the traditional introduction left by Panini in his work. To 
Malayagiri has been attributed about 20 vrttis, and hence he is 
famous as a vrttikara. Though an excellent work, the book is left 


incomplete eg. in the Thaddhitaprakarana, chapters 1, 3 to 6 are 
not available. 


The Editor has scrutinized this work with great care and has 
analvsed the works of the author with reference to their priorities. 
He has also discussed his date, place and whether he has chosen 
to follow sakatayana. The Editor has also made a comparative 
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study of the works of Malayagiri and Hemacandra. Has Malaya- 
giri originated any work in the prakrt grammar, and have the 
others taken quotations from Malayagiri’s are factors also studied 
by the Editor, in addition to furnishing various useful indexes. 
The words and alphabets misused or miscopied have also been 
corrected. Some square brackets are used where references are 
Jeft blank. ‘The print and the get up are upto the mark and the 
- the mistakes in printing are very few. 


The work of the Editor is very commendable as the book is a 
valuable contribution useful to students of sanskrit grammar and 
to scholars interested in that study. It will be a useful addition 


to any library. 
R. THANGASWAMI 


VIRATARANGINI: By Shashidhar Sharma Vachaspati, Punjab 


University. 

This exquisite poem in two sections, containing 83 and 156 
Arya verses respectively, on the treacherous attack on India by 
the Chinese and the valiant defence offered by the Indian soldiers, 
is a noteworthy contribution to modern Sanskrit poetry. Shashi- 
dhar Sharma is an accomplished poet with a good command of 
the language, and is inspired by noble ideals. He has added a 
detailed commentary in Sanskrit and a Hindi translation of the 


text. 
K. Kunsuwni Rasa 


SECTION I: ARTICLES 


ANUBHUTISVARUPACARYA :— 
His contribution to Advaita Vedanta 


by 
Dr N. Veezutnatuan, M.A., Px.D. 


Lecturer in Sanskrit, Centre of Advanced Study in Philosophy 
University of Madras 


I 
Anubhütisvarüpaücárya — His works, identity, and date 


Anubhütisvarüpacárya who is known in the Advaitic tradition 
as the prakatürtha-küma or the author of the work Prakatérthavi- 
varana — an independent commentary on the bhasya of Sri Sankara 
on the Brahma-siitra is one of the most important among the 
Advaitie writers of the fpost-Sankara period. He has been 
well-known in the history of grammar as the author of the Sāras- 
vata grammar. His works in Advaita are of the nature of com« 
mentaries. Of these, some were mentioned in Mr. Tripathi’s intro- 
duction to the Tarkasamgraha of Anandagiri For the first time, 
the attempt was made by Dr V. Raghavan to discuss and set forth 
the identity of the several works, written by Anubhütisvarü- 
pacarya in the field of Advaita in his paper entitled —Anwubhütisvarü- 
pücürya—Author of the Prakatürthavivarana, Istasiddhivivarana 
etc2 As a result of this paper we are now in a position to know 
more fully of the writings of Anubhitisvarapacarya. He wrote 
mainly commentaries. All the three prakaranis of Ánandabodha 
received his attention and we have manuscripts of his glosses on the 
Nyàyamakaranda (Samgraha), the Nyayadipavali (candrika), and 
the Pramānamāla (Nibandha). Among the other standard authors on 
whose works Anubhitisvarapacarya commented upon are Gauda- 
‘pada, Sankara, Vimuktàtman, and Sriharsa. On Sankara’s com- 


1. Tarkasathgraha, Gaekwad Oriental Series, p. ix. 
2. See Annnis of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Silver 


Jubilee Number, pp. 352-68. è 
See also New Catalogus Catalogorum, Vol. I, p. 158. 


Madras, 1949). 


(University of 
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mentary on the Màndükya-kürikà of Gaudapada, a brief tippana 
was written by Anubhütisvarüpacárya and three manuscripts of 
this work are known to exist. On Sankara’s Brahma-sütra-bhüsya 
Anubhütisvarüpacarya wrote the commentary called Prakatàrtha- 
vivarana which has been published anonymously in the Madras 
University Sanskrit Series. On the Ista-siddhi of Vimuktatman 
published in the Gaekwad Oriental Series, Anubhütisvarüpàacàrya 
wrote an extensive commentary known as Istasiddhivivarana. 
This work has been available in manuscript? without its identity 
being found out. A careful study of this commentary shows that 
this is a work of Anubhütisvarüpacárya. It also shows that the 
commentary of Jiüanottama made known to the scholars in the 
Gaekwad Oriental Series Edition on the text is really derived from 
Anubhütisvarüpacárya's commentary on the Ista-siddhi. The other 
standard writer on whose work Anubhütisvarüpacárya commented 
is Sriharsa. The commentary of his called Sisyahitaisini on 
Sriharsa’s Khandama-khanda-khadya is also unprinted and it is 
available in a single manuscript in the Big Bhandar at Jessalmere. 


In the Gité-prasthana Anubhitisvariipacarya made hic contri- 
bution in the form of a brief gloss on Sankara’s Gitabhasya, which 
is still in manuscript. Naturally, we would expect that our author 
did not omit to do something in the Upanisad-prasthina. There are 
evidences of Anubhitisvaripacarya having commented upon $ri 
Sankara’s bhüsya on the Upanisads. There are manuscripts of 
Upanisad-bhasya-tippanas mentioning Prakatürtha-küra, that is, 
Anubhütisvarüpacárya as the author. But the same texts are also 
current as the productions of one Narendrapuri in some cases and 
Anandagiri in some other cases. Narendrapuri was closely associat- 
ed' with Anubhütisvarüpácárya both in grammar and in Vedanta 
and Anandagiri is well-known as the pupil of Anubhütisvarüpà- 
carya* ‘These make the textual problem of the Upanisad-bhasya- 
tippanas referred to above somewhat complicated and this problem 
requires careful and immediate investigation. 


We have thus only seven works of Anubhitisvariipacarva. 
namely, the Prakatarthavivarana, the Gita-bhasya-tippana, the 
Gaudapüdtya-bhàsya-tippana, the Istasiddhivivarava, and the com- 
mentaries on the three prakaranas of Anandabodha. 


3. Government Oriental Manuscripts Library, Madras, Ms. No, 4384. 
4. See Tarkasmbereha, pp. x-xi. 
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As to the identity of Anubhütisvarüpacárya, it is clear that 
the Advaitic writer is the same as the author of the Sarasvata 
grammar; for, between the grammar on one side and the Advaitic 
commentaries on the other, and also among the Advaitic commen- 
taries themselves, there are agreements which are of a conclusive 
nature about the identity of the authorship in all these cases. 
Similar agreements of a very conspicuous nature are to be seen 
between the Tfattvaloka of Janardana and the Prakatarthavivarana 
and the other works of this cycle. Janàrdana has been held by 
scholars to have been the civil name of the prolific Advaitic com- 
mentator Anandagiri or Anandajiiana. Prajfianananda who has 
commented on the Tattvaloka refers to Anubhütisvarüpacarya as 
his parama-guru.® , 

Anandajfiana, a pupil of Anubhūtisvarūpācārya has been 
assigned by Mr. Tripathi to the middle of the 13th century, a 
date which Das Gupta also accepts. Amalananda the commentator 
on Vacaspatimisra’s Bhamati replies without mentioning the name 
to Anubhütisvarüpacárya's criticisms of Vacaspatimisra. Amala- 
nanda flourished in the first half of the 13th century; and, this is 
evident from his statement at the end of his Kalpataru that he 
wrote his work under the Yadava king of Devagiri, Krsna (1248- 
1259 A.D.) and his brother Mahadeva. Anubhutisvartipacarya 
must, therefore, be taken as having flourished in the first half of 
the 13th century A.D. 


II 
His Times and The Historical Background. 


We have so far reconstructed the personality of Anubhüti- 
svariipacarya and shown the extent of his contribution on the basis 
of the evidences supplied by manuscripts. Anubhütisvarüpacarya 
no doubt became a forgotten author in the history of Advaita. His 
commentaries on the Ista-siddhi, Khandana-khtinda-khàüdya, Nyaya- 
makaranda, Nyüyadipávali, Pramāņamālā, Sri Sankara’s bhasya on 
the Gaudapüda-kürika and the Bhagavad-gita fell into oblivion. 
But his commentary on the bhasya of Sri Sankara on the Brahma- 
sütra, namely, the Prakatürthavivarana which may be rightly 
described as his magnum opus was remembered in the Advaitic 


5. See Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Silver 
Jubilee Number, pp. 352-68. 
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tradition. Even in respect of this his real identity was lost as he 
was remembered only as Prakatürtha-küra (the author of the com- 
mentary Prakatürthavivarana). We have clear references to him 
in the writings of Anandagiri. This is, as it should be; for Ananda- 
giri, as has already been mentioned, was a pupil of Anubhiti- 
svarupacarya, and his Tattvaleka, as he himself says, was directly 
based on the  Prakatürtha-vivarana$ Anubhitisvariipacarya 
vehemently criticises Vacaspatimisra’s distinct views on Advaita 
that are embodied in his commentary Bhümati on Sri Sabkara's 
bhasya on the Brahma-sitra. Amalananda-Vyasasrama in his 
Kalpataru on the Bhamati answers Anubhütisvarüpacarya's objec- 
tions. He, however, does not refer to Anubhütisvarüpácarya by 
name. 'The details of these criticisms can be had in Prof 
Hiriyanna's article entitled Gleanings from the Prakatartha.’ But 
for the present it is necessary to point out that the references in 
Amalananda could easily be identified as one to Anubhütisvarüpa- 
cárya. Govindananda in his commentary Ratnaprabha on the 
bhasya of Sri Sankara on the Brahma-siitra identifies a reply in 
Amalananda as directed against the Prakatürtha-küra3 Purusot- 
tama—the disciple of Ràmatirtha Yati? who flourished in the 
middle of the 16th century in his commentary Subodhimi on the 
Samksépasariraka of Sarvjfiatmamuni and Appayya-Diksita in 
his Siddhüntale$asamgraha!! make references to Prakatartha-kara. 
Govindananda, already referred to, has had access to the Prakatartha 
vivarana; for there are several contexts in which he shows the 
influence of that work?  Dhanapatisüri in his commentary 


6., Ibid. 
T. See Journal of Oriental Research, Vol. 15, pp. 1-8. 
8. prakatüárthaküraistu pitakaprasiddho-antadatta svarüh 
püribhüsilüh iti vyükhyütam, tat kalpatarukdrair disitam, 
Ratnaprabhá, p. 911. 
9. See the Aiticle — The Date of Pümatirtha Yati, by P. K. Gode, 
Adyar Library Bulletin, Vol. VI, Pt. II, pages 107-110, 
10. Samkseépasüriraka, Anandá$rama Sanskrit Series, Vol Il, p. 628. 
11. Siddhümtaleéusagraha, Vol. II, pp. 2, 12, 23. (Publications of the 
Department of Indian Philosophy, Madras University No. 4). 
12. (i) parékrantam cütra darpanatikayüsn G&c)cydih ityupararivyate, 
Retnaprabha. (Nirnaya-Sagar Press, 1909), p. 561. 
See Prakatarthavivarana, p. 660. 
This work will hereafter be refered to as ‘PV’. 
Gi) ctatsittrabhasyabhüvünabhijüah, samnyüsüsrama 


dharimasravanédau vidhirnástiti vadanti, Ratnaprabhá, p. 818. 
See PV., p. 989. 
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Bhásyotkarsadipikü on Sri Sankara’s bhasya on the Bhagavadgita 
makes! reference to a particular view on avidyà and this view 
could easily be identified as that of Anubhütisvarüpacarya. All the 
above references do clearly point out that some of the criticisms 
and specific views of Anubhütisvarüpácárya were remembered in 
the writings of the later Advaitins. l 


To appreciate the place occupied by Anubhittisvariipacarya in 
the history of Advaita in the post-Sankara period, it is necessary 
to refer to some of the authors who preceded him in the immediate 
past — authors who belonged not only to the Advaitic school, but 
also others who were active in opposing the philosophy of Advaita. 
The latter opponents of Advaita were mainly of two groups — the 
Naiy&yikas and the Bheda-bheda-vadins or the Brahma-parinama- 
vüdins. The two formed the main targets of the criticisms of the 
Advaitins in the centuries immediately following Sri Sankara. 


Of the exponents of the bhedd-bhéda-vada, Bhaskara who 
appeared on the scene immediately after Sri Sankara led the 
opposition against the exposition of Sri Sankara. In the introduc- 
tory verse to his commentary on the Brahma-sütra, Bhaskara says 
that his commentary is to refute the interpretation of the Brahma- 
sütra, by those who read their own ideas into it thereby distorting 
its sense.4 A study of the Brahma-sitra-bhasya of Bhaskara shows 
that he has Sri Sankara in his mind. In his wake appeared KeSava 
and the author referred to as Brahma-prakasika-kara, one Madhava 
and a writer named Amrtànanda.5 The Advaitic dialectics against 
this group of critics of Sri Sankara had two of its leading prota- 
gonists in our author Anubhütisvarüpacarya and another named 
Anandanubhava who also lived almost in the same age. He’ wrote 
two works Padartha-tattva-nirnaya and Nydyaratnadipavali. We 
could also add to this the earlier writer Anandabodha on whorn our 
author Anubhütisvarüpácárya wrote commentaries. Bhaskara 
upheld not only the old pre-Sankara philosophical positions of 


13. anüdiranirvücyü bhitaprakrtih cirmatra-sambandini may, 
tasyãńı citgretibimbah a1$varah, tasyā eva avaranaviksepa sakti- 
madavidyibhidhinegu parichinna anantapradesesu cit pratibimbo 
jiva iti kecit, Bhágyotkarsadipikü, p. 357. Cf. PV., page 3, 

i4. sütrübhiprügosamorttya svibhipriyaprakdsandt 
vyakhyditam yairidam, Ssastram vyükhya iya tannivritayé — Intro- 
ductory Verse. 

15. PV. pp. 1, 10, 24, 29, 55, 84, 118, 128, 370, 378, 417, 429. 
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bheda-bheda and parináma but also upheld the ancient view on the 
südhana plane of combining jñāna and karma and the monastic 
mode called tridandi-sannyasa. Both Anubhütisvarüpaesrya and 
Anandanubhava criticized effectively Bhaskara who symbolised 
this type of opposition to Sri Sankara. In the field of Nyàya also 
there was revival of activity which was directed mainly against 
the new philosophy of jagan-mithyatva. In the times befoce the 
10th century—if we may draw a rough demarcation like that — 
the orthodox darganas and particularly the Nyàya were concerned 
with opposing the Buddhist schools. After this period when the 
influence of Buddhism waned, the attention of the orthodox schools 
turned in a more pronounced manner against each other. Different 
schools of Vedanta developed and the controversies in the field of 
philosophy were concerned with these differing stand-points within 
the fold of Vedanta. The renewed activity in the field of Nyàya 
may be said to have received a fresh impetus from the new tech- 
nique developed by one Kularka Pandita in his mahavidyanumana. 
After a time the Nyàya school was rendered more or less ineffective 
and the Bhéda-bheda school was superseded by the new develop- 
ments of the theistic schools of Ramanuja and Madhva. Later 


Advaitic dialectics concerned itself in the main with the last men- 
tioned schools. 


When we view the history of Advaita in relation to the other 
schools on the lines indicated above, we can see what important 
role certain able exponents of Advaita played in the field when 
post-Sankara Advaita had to contend against the Bhéda-bheda and 
Nyaya schools. At least three powerful advocates of Advaita could 
be mentioned as the most active controversialists of this phase— 
Anubhütisvarüpaácarya, Citsukha, and Anandanubhava. Just as 
Bhaskara was roughly handled by both Anubhütisvarüpacarya and 
Anandanubhava, in Nyàya the author of the work called Méana- 


manõhara (Vadivagisvara) was the common target of attack for 
Anandanubhava and Citsukha. 


Not only did the two authors Anubhütisvarüpacárya and 
Anandanubhava live in about the same age and do the same kind 
of work, but there seems to have been some kind of connection 
between them; for we find Anandagiri who was—as Janardana—a 
pupil of the former writing commentaries on the works of the 
latter. Like the Tattvaloka and the Tarkasatngraha of Janardana 
—Anandajfiana—Anandagiri, the Padárthatattvanirnaya of Ananda- 
nubhava is a critique of the Nyaya-Vaisesika categories. 
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Anubhitisvaripacarya’s contribution to Advaita lies in his 
critical examination and the final rejection of the Nyàya-Vaisesika 
and Bhéda-bheda schools. Further he has distinct views as regards 
some of the most important concepts of Advaita and they have 
considerable importance in the historical development of Advaita. 


II 
Anubhütisvarüpücárya and the Nydya-Vaisesika 


The Vedanta-Sutras themselves have reference to the views 
of the Nyaya-vaisesika particularly of the Vaisesika school The 
Vaigesika it is well-known hold a theory of the creation of the 
universe from atoms as the material cause to which the Vedantic 
position of Brahman as being the sole material and efficient cause 
of the universe is directly opposed. In the wake of their basic 
theory, the Nyaya-VaiSesika realists hold also several other cate- 
gories all of which are not acceptable to the Vedantins. Under 
all the contexts where the Sütras have direct or indirect reference 
to the positions of the Nyaya-Vaisesika, and under the bhdsya on 
these where Sri Sankara briefly refutes the Nyaya-Vaisesika views, 
Anubhitisvarapacarya takes the occasion to enter into further 
details and launch upon a systematic examination and refutation 
of the Nyàya-Vai$esika theories. We may in passing take note of 
the contexts in which the Nyaya-Vaisesika criticisms occur in the 
Prakatárthavivarana. 


At the outset under the adhyaüsa-bhásya, Anubhütisvarüpa- 
carya speaks of the anyatha-khyati of the Naiyayikas more than 
once.6 While commenting on the Brahma-sitra, janmidyasya 
yatah (I, i, 2) Sri Sankara refutes the Naiyayika stand-point that 
God is to be inferred on the basis of a syllogism as the creator of 
the universe. Here Anubhütisvarüpácarya devotes some attention 
to the Ny&ya-Vaisesika theory of God and creation and criticises 
the same! Sri Sankara’s reference to tamas in his commentary 
on the Brahma-sitra, jyoti$caranabhidhanat (1, i, 24) is availed of 
by Anubhütisvarüpacarya to criticise the Nyaya-Vaisesika view 
that tamas is not a positive entity.18 ‘The section known as the 


16. PV. pp. 6-7. 
17. Ibid, pp. 40-43. 
18. Jbid, pp. 139-40. 
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Devatadhikarana! provides an occasion for Anubhütisvarüpácarya 
to examine the logicians’ theory about the non-eternality of $abda.?? 


In the same context, Anubhütisvarüpacarya examines the 
category of Sakti which the Naiyayikas do not accept and criticises 
the latter mentioning Udayana by name?! The Brahma-sütras? 
revert to the Vaisesika tenet of the atomic origin of the world. 
Herein Anubhitisvaripacarya makes his elaborate criticism of the 
VaiSesika theory of atoms together with the critical examination 
of the six padarthas accepted by the Vaisesikas along with their 
sub-divisions. In the sequel also both in Sankara’s bhasya and 
in the Prakatürthavivarana there are criticisms of the Vaisesika 
view particularly. In the section known as Patyadhikarana? the 
Naiyayika theory of God as the efficient cause is taken up again 
for criticism in both the bhasya and the Prakatarthavivarana. This 
section is very important, as herein Anubhütisvarüpacarya gives a 
systematic critique of the sixteen padarthas of the Nyaya school; 
and his criticism runs to over thirteen pages. The discussion 
about akééa in the Brahma-sütra, yavadvikaéram tu vibhügo 
lokavat5 provides an occasion for Anubhütisvarüpaearya to 
examine in detail the Nyāya conception of dik and kala.8 


IV 


Anubhütisvarüpacarya—His Views on Advaita and 
His relation to the Bhaskara School 


The philosophy of Advaita centres around the doctrine of 
avidyà or maya. The distinguishing feature of this school is the 
doctrine that the material world is an illusion. It is, therefore, 
referred to as müyü-vüda. The ultimate reality is Brahman which 
is attributeless (nirguna) and formless (nirüküra) and which is of 
the nature of absolute consciousness. Owing to avidyà or maya, 
it appears as jiva, Isvara, and the world. The universe as such is 
indeterminable either as real or unreal. Jiva is to realize its identity 


19. Brahma-sütras, I, iii, 28-30. 
20. PV. pp. 284-5. 

21. Ibid, p. 286. 

22. 1L, ii, 11-17. 

23. Brahma-sutras, TL ii, 37, 41. 
24. PV. pp. 562-574. 

25. IL iii, 7. 

26. PV. p. 592. 
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with Brahman. To remain as Brahman is the ultimate goal, that 
is, liberation. And, this is possible only by overcoming avidya. 
Avidyü could be removed. only by the direct experience of 
Brahman. This, in short, is the philosophy of Advaita. 

Bhaskara who appeared on the scene immediately after Sri 
Sankara criticized the concept of nirguna Brahman, the theory of 
avidyà, the doctrine that the universe is illusory, the contention 
that direct experience of Brahman is the means to liberation and 
the concept of jivanmukti. As against Sankara, Bhaskara upheld that 
the ultimate reality is possessed of attributes (saguna Brahman), 
the universe is real by being the transformation of Brahman, and 
liberation results from both jñāna and karma only after death and 
not here and now. l 

Brahman 


The Upanisadic texts speak of two forms of Brahman. Some 
texts convey Brahman as attributeless (nirguna) and formless 
(nirüküra). Other texts speak of Brahman as having attributes 
(saguna) and forms (saékara). The Upanisadic texts such as 
*Brahman is not gross, not fine, not short, not long, without sound, 
without touch, without form, immutable, etc.?' convey Brahman to 
be free from quality and form. And the Upanisadic texts such as 
‘He cherishes all (righteous) desires, contains all (pleasant) 
odours, and is endowed with all tastes,’ etc. convey Brahman as 
having qualities. In the same way the Upanisadic text ‘Verily 
there are two forms of Brahman, gross and subtle, mortal and 
immortal, limited and unlimited, definite and indefinite,” declares 
Brahman to have forms. Sri Sankara notices this distinction 
between two forms of Brahman, one which is without attributes 
(nirguna) and the other which is conceived with attributes.3? He 
adds that although Brahman as it is in itself can be but one, it 
may yet be viewed in such a way that it appears to possess attri- 
butes which do not genuinely belong to it, just as a piece of crystal, 
although really transparent appears red when a red hibiscus flower 
is placed near it. Hence there is no reason why certain texts 
should not teach, with a view to meditative worship, that Brahman 
has such and such attributes and forms." 


27. Brhadüranyako'panisad, IH, viii, 8. 

28. Chündogyo'panisad, III, xiv, 2. 

29. Brhadéranyako’pansad, II, iii, 1. 

30. Sri Sankara’s commentary on the Brahma-sütra, I, i, 12, 
31. Ibid. on the Braima-sitra, HI, ii, 15, 
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The author of the Brahma-sütra points out? that Brahman by 
itself cannot have these two contradictory characteristics, as it is 
opposed to experience. It may be said that Brahman by itself is 
free from all attributes, but by its association with a limiting 

_ adjunct it acquires qualities and forms which are real. This conten- 
tion is not correct; for, the true nature of a thing cannot change 
because of its association with some limiting adjuncts. Redness in 
a crystal which is colourless is caused by the redness of a flower 
placed by its side and it is not real. Similarly the qualities and 
forms in Brahman which is pure consciousness are caused by 
ovidya and hence they are not real. Of the two aspects of Brahman 
set forth in the Upanisads we have to accept that which is free 
from any adjunct as its true nature. The other aspect of Brahman 
is only superimposed on it by avidyà, and hence it is not real. 
This aspect, however, is mentioned for the sake of worship.?? 


As regards the forms mentioned in the Upanisads with 
reference to Brahman every such form is denied of Brahman in 
the Upanisadic texts that are negative in character?! The Upani- 
sadic texts "He goes from death to death who perceives anything 
like variety'55 teaches that manifoldness in Brahman is not true by 
condemning those who see difference in it. From these it is clear 


that forms and qualities in Brahman are not true and Brahman 
is formless and attributeless. 


Avidyà (Ajfüna) 

Now the question arises as to how Brahman of this nature 
could be the cause of the world. The Upanisadic text “That from 
which these beings arise, That from which they derive existence 
and manifestation, That into which they lapse back at the 
time of dissolution—seek to know that; That is Brahman” states 
that Brahman is the cause of the universe. It is in order to 
account for the rise of the universe from Brahman that the 
Upanisadie text “The sages absorbed in meditation discovered the 


_creative power (māyā) which is present in Brahman and which 
consists of the three qualities of sattva, rajas, and tamas”? intro- 


32. Brahma-sūtra, H, ij 11, 
33. Sri Gankara’s comment 

ary. on the Brahma-sü ii 
34. Ibid. on the Brahma-sütra, II ii, ml Soe dcc 
85. Katko’panisad, IV, i. i 
. Taittiriyo'panisad, II i 1. 
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duces the principle of mayd. The expression ‘creative power’ in the 
passage cited above stands for müyà which is identical with avidya 
or ajñāna. Sri Sankara in his commentary on the Brahma-sütra, 
tadadhinatvüdarthavat?? states about avidya (maya) thus: “Avidya 
is the root-cause of the world; it is designated by the word avyakta; 
it is indeterminable; it is identical with maya; itis deep sleep; it 
is paramé$varü$raya, that is, it depends on Brahman. And in it 
ihe individual souls not aware of their identity with Brahman 
rest"39 This passage affirms the identity of máyà and avidyà or 
ajfüüna. We shall now set forth Anubitisvaripacarya’s view on 
maya-avidya. 

The Upanisadic text—“Know mäyä to be the primal cause of 
the universe and mahé$vara as possessing maya’, states that maya 
is the source of the universe and it is present in Brahman—the 
-pure consciousness. According to Anubhütisvarüpacarya the word 
mahésvara in the Upanisadic text cited above signifies pure 
consciousness, that is, Brahman. He points out that maya is pre- 
sent only in the pure consciousness (cin-mütra-sambandhin?) 4 
The word only clearly shows that maya is not present in anything 
else, namely, Iévara or jiva or the insentient objects. Maya is 
indeterminable. It is not real; for, this would be against the spirit 
of Advaita that everything apart from Brahman is not real. It 
is not unreal, like a flower sprung from the sky; for, then it cannot 
serve as the transformative material cause of the world. It can- 
not be real and unreal at once; for, that would violate the law 
of contradiction, Maya does not have parts; for, if it has parts then 
it must be admitted that maya has a beginning and so the reflec- 
tion of the pure consciousness in müyà which is I$vara must also 
be admitted to have a beginning. Hence it must be admitted that 
müyü does not have parts. 'This conclusion presents another diffi- 
culty. If müyà does not have parts, then it cannot be viewed as 
the transformative material cause of the universe. It is a matter 
of ordinary experience that only those objects having parts do 
serve as the cause of the effects. Hence müyà cannot be said to 
be partless. It cannot be partless and possess parts at once, for, 


38. Brahma-sūtra. I, iv, 3. 

29. avidyatmikd hi bijasaktih avyaktasabdanirde$yü paramesvarisrayd 
miyimoyi muhasuptih yasyam svaripapratibédharahitah Serate 
samsdrino jivüh. i 

40. Svetāśsvataro'panisad, IV, 10. 
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that would violate the law.of contradiction. These difficulties do 
suggest that maya is indejerminable (anirvacantya). 


When it is said that maya does not have parts, it must be 
understood that māyā does nòt have parts that are real in nature. 
It does have parts that are indeterminable. The parts possess the 
powers of veiling (üvarana) and projection (viksepa). They are 
termed ajfidna or avidya. The reflection of pure consciousness in 
avidya is jiva. Since there is plurality of avidyd, the jivas are 
many. Since the limiting adjunct of jiva namely, avidya is limited, 
ja as such is also limited although in its true nature it is all- 
pervasive. Sri Sankara in his commentary on the Brahma-sitra 
States: Brahman—the pure consciousness does exist in the physi- 
cal body; but it does not exist only there. lt is all-pervasive and 
this is known from the Upanisadic text. “It is eternal and all- 
pervasive like etheric space.” Jiva as such, on the other hand, 
exists only in the body, as it cannot exist anywhere apart from 
the body which is the field of its experience? In another place 


he states that jiva, being limited, cannot be the cause of the 
universe,43 


It might be said that the indeterminable part of maya cannot 
be held to be the limiting adjunct of jiva, for, Sri Sanakra in his 
commentary on the Brahma-sütra—tadadhinatvüd arthavat states 
avidyü to be the limiting adjunct of ja. Anubhitisvarüpacarya 
points out that the indeterminable parts of müya alone serve as 
the limiting adjunct of jivas. But since they are removable by 
knowledge (vidya) of Brahman they are termed avidyü by Sri 
Saükara. "The sense of the term avidyü, therefore, is the indetermi- 
nable parts of maya—the whole. And, since the whole and parts 
are identical, mayai—the whole is said to be of the nature of 


avidya—its parts. The distinction of whole and parts as regards 
maya is only illusory and not real. It comes to this. The reflec- 
tion of pure consciousness in maya is ISvara. And, the reflection 
of pure consciousnes in avidya. 


—the indeterminable part of maya 


42. nanu isvaro’pi £arire bhavati, satyam Sartre bhavati, na tu $arīre 
eva bhavati, üküiavat sarvagatasca  mityah iti vydpitvesravandt, 

Sar i tasya bhogadhisthindt Sariridanyatra 

vrttyabhavat, Sri Sax 'S Commentary on the cr aie eg I, p 1. 

na ca upidhiparicchinnasya avibhoh prünabhrtah dyubhvüd ytyatanat- 

vampi sa"uyak surbhavati, Ibid. I ili 1 m l 

44. See Foot-Note, No. 39. OE 
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is jiva. There is the plurality of avidya and hence there are many 
jivas.6 The consciousness which serves as the original is pure 
and to remain as it is liberation. 


This way of viewing màyü-avidyaà solves the problem of ac- 
counting for the distinction of the bound and the released souls. 
In the case of the individual soul who realises his identity with 
the consciousness that serves as the original, avidyi or ajñāna which 
is his limiting adjunct is annihilated. Thereby mind—the effect 
of avidyü is removed and its removal leads to the removal of the 
characteristics of finitude, agency, etc., pertaining to the individual 
soul Such an individual soul then ceases to be an individual soul 
and remains as pure consciousness which serves as the original 
for both the reflections of iévara and jivas. He is the released 
soul The others are the bound souls. The universe which is the 
transformation of maya does exist, but it is not experienced by the 
released soul This maya will be annihilated only when all its 
parts which serve as the limiting adjuncts of jivas are annihilated. 
The parts, however, will be annihilated only when all the individual 
souls realize their idenity with pure consciousness that serves as 
the original. To sum up this part of our discussion: The pure 
consciousness reflected in avidyá—the indeterminable part of maya 
is jwa. It acquires the characteristics of finitude, agency, etc., This 
is bondage. And to be free from all these characteristics and to 
remain as the pure consciousness that serves as the original is 
liberation. 


Jiva and I$vara 


Advaitins seek to explain the nature of jwa and vara in 
three different ways; and they are pratibimba-vüda, übhàása-vàda, 
and avaccheda-vüda, These three may be explained successively 


as follows; 


Pratibimba-vüda: This view is advocated by Padmapada in 
his Paücapüdikü and by his commentator Prakasdtman in his 
Vivarana. According to this view, avidya which is super-imposed 
on Brahman—the pure consciousness receives its reflection, like a 
mirror, the reflection of a face. The pure consciousness which 


46. PV, p. 3. 
47. Ibid, p. 4. 
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serves as the prototype (bühba) is Isvara. And the reflection of 
pure consciousness in avidyü and its product—mind is jiva, 


This theory known as pratibimba-vàda is explained in a slightly 
different way by Sarvajü&tmamuni in his Samksepa$ariraka, He 
holds both iévara and jiva to be the reflections of pure consciousness 
in avidya and mind respectively. The unique feature of pratibimba- 
vüda is that the reflected image is identical with the prototype and 
hence it is real. But wrong localisation and transposition of the 
prototype in the limiting adjunct and the defects of the limiting 
adjunct presented in the reflection—these are not real, that is, 
indeterminable either as real or unreal. 


Abhüsa-vüda: This view is advocated by Sure$vara. It is 
almost the same as the previous one. It is different only in the 
conception and interpretation of the nature of reflection. Accord- 
ing to the previous view, in a reflection the reflected image is 
identical with the prototype and hence it is real. But it is only 
wrong localisation, transposition etc., of the original in the limiting 
adjunct—these that are unreal According to the übhüsa-vüda, the 
reflected image is not identical.with prototype; it is different from 
it and it is indeterminable either as real or unreal ‘The pure 
consciousness that is reflected in. avidyà is vara; and, the pure 
consciousness that is reflected in mind is jiva. 


Avaccheda-vüda: "This view is advocated by V&caspatimióra 
in his Bhamati. Vacaspatimigra does not favour the theory of 
reflection of Brahman. While commenting on the adhydsa-bhasya, 
Vacaspatimisra observes that there could not be any reflection of 
Brahman which is free from any form. An object having a form 
could receive the reflection of that thing which has form. Brahman 
being free from any form cannot have any reflection in mind. 
How could there be any reflection of sound, smell, taste ete. On 
this ground he advocates the theory known as avaccheda-vada. 
According to this theory, Brahman delimited by avidya is jiva 
which is its locus (ü$raya) and Brahman which is not conditioned 
by it, but which is the content (visaya) of avidya is Iévara.*8 


Anubhütisvarüpacarya advocates the pratibinba-vüda. He 
holds that maya is located in Brahman—the pure consciousness. Its 
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parts—indeterminable are they—are termed ajñāna or avidyd. And 
the reflection of pure consciousness in müyd is Igvara and the 
reflection of pure consciousness in .avidya is jiva. Since the in- 
determinable parts of maya, namely avidyá are many, there is 
plurality of the individual souls (jtvas). Anubhütisvarüpacarya 
makes his position clear in his commentary on Sri Sankara’s 
bhasya on the Brahma-sitra, ãbhāsa eva ca He points out that 
the author of the sütras in the previous aphorisms?? holds the jiva 
to be the part as it were of Brahman. This however, is from the 
stand-point of the avaccheda-vàda. But in the sūtra dbhdsa eva 
ca, the author of the sütras uses the word eva with reference to 
abhdsa or reflection and this shows that the theory of reflection or 
the pratibimba-vada is his cherished view! In this connection 
Anubhütisvarüpácürya examine Bhaskara’s interpretation, of the 
sūtra, übhása eva ca. Bhaskara reads the sūtra as abhasa eva ca 
and interprets it to mean that all Advaitic theories are false. 
(übhaüsüh). And he also criticises the pratibitnbavada. Anubhüti- 
svarapacarya points out that Bhaskara’s criticism of the prati- 
biraba-vada is unsound. To explain the theory of error (bhrama), 
Bhaskara upholds the theory known as anyathakhyati-vida. So, 
according to him, reflection of face inside a mirror, means the 
association of face which exists in a different place with mirror. 
Here the appearance of the association of face with mirror is 
erroneous; the appearance of face, however, is real, According 
to Advaitin’s view also there is no negating cognition in the form 
"This is not face’ with reference to the reflection of face in mirror. 
But there is the negating cognition in the form. ‘Here is not a 
different face but only mine’ which suggests only the negation of 
wrong localisation of the original face and affirms the identity of 
the image and the original one. Anubhütisvarüpacarya thus 
points out that Bhaskara’s criticism of the pratibimba-vüda would 
definitely contradict his cherished theory of error, that is, anya- 
thakhyativida. He concludes by referring the reader to the sec- 
tion, known as darpana-fikü in the Paíücapüdikü of Padmapàda.?? 
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There is the criticism that there cannot be any reflection of 
formless Brahman in avidyà on the ground that only objects which 
have form could be reflected. Advaitins point out that redness 
of a flower is reflected in a crystal; and, redness does not 
have any form. Sound which does not have any form has reflec- 
tion in the form of an echo. Hence it is not correct to say that 
only objects which have form could have reflection. It might be 
said that only those objects which can be perceived by the sense- 
organs could have reflection. Redness and sound, although they 
do not have any form, are reflected; because they are respectively 
perceived by the sense of sight and the sense of hearing. Brahman, 
on the other hand, does not come within the range of any sense- 
organ. On this ground it cannot have any reflection. This rule, 
namely, that it is only those objects which can be comprehended by 
the sense-organs could have reflection lacks correspondence. 
-Anubhitisvaripacarya points out that etheric space which does not 
come within the range of any sense-organ and which is manifested 
by the witness-self does have reflection in water. In the same way, 
Brahman which is formless and which transcends all sense-organs 
has reflection in avidyà$?. It comes to this: The reflection of 
Brahman which is pure consciousness in avidya—the indetermina- 


ble part of maya is jiva. And the reflection of Brahman which 
is pure consciousness in müyà is l$vara. 


The personified forms of Iévara as Visnu, Brahma, and Siva 
are not mentioned in any of the principal Upanisads. The Chan- 
dogyo’panisadic text — He the Purusa that is seen in the sun is 
golden in colour; His beard is golden, hair is golden, everything 
upto the tip of the nails is golden’! speaks of Brahman as having 
a form, but does noi speak of the three-fold distinction as Visnu, 
Brahmà, and Siva. It is only in the Maitrüyan; Upanigad we 
find reference to the three-fold conception of Ivara as mentioned 
above. Therein it is stated that Brahman associated with avidyd, 
although one, is designated by such terms as Visnu Brahmá, and 


Siva, according to the preponderance of the three strands of avidya 
— sattva, rajas, and tamas99 Sri Sank 


ara in his commentary on 
the Brahma-siitra% 


which discusses the Chündogyopanisad passage 
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cited above states that ISvara, out of His own will, takes an illu- 
sory form in order to bestow grace upon His worshippers.5? This 
view is based upon the statement of Brahmanandin — an Advai- 
tin of the pre-Sankara period in his aphoristic commentary on the 
Chandogyo’panisad which is not available now.58 His commen- 
tator Dravidacarya in his bhàsya states that the forms spoken 
of with reference to saguna Brahmon do exist as the scripture 
would teach only what actually exists (yathabhita) °°, The word 
yathabhita means only empirical reality (vyavaharika-satyatva) 
and not absolute reailty (püramarthika-satyatva). The forms of 
Bramhan could exist only till the rise of the direct experience 
of Brahman. It is with this view that Sri Sankara nas used the 
word müyümaya. Bhaskara while interpreting the Brahma-sütra 
referred to above points out that the forms of Brakmar spoken 
of in the Chandogya text are absolutely real; for, scripture would 
teach only what is real (yathübhüta). Sri Ramanuja also in his 
commentary on the Brahma-sitra referred to above follows Bhas- 
kara's interpretation. Anubhütisvarüpacarya makes reference to 
Bhàskara's view and points out that if the forms of -Brahman 
spoken of in the Chandoyya text are considered to be real in the 
strict sense of the tern), on the ground that scripture would teach 
only what is real, then one should treat the creation of dream ob- 
jects as real, for there are scriptural passages which deal with them. 
Dream objects, however, are not real and this has been explained 
by Gaudapáda, and the author of the Brahma-sütra. Hence the 
forms spoken of with reference to Brahman in the Chéndogya 
iext are real only exempirically and not absolutely. 


The Phenomenal World 


Bhaskara considers the phenomenal world to be the transforma- 
tion of Brahman which according to him, is characterized by attri- 
butes. The one serious criticism that one would make on this view 
is this: It is not possible to maintain that Brahman transforms 
itself into the universe. Only those objects which have parts 
could transform themselves into other objects. Brahman, being 


57. syddigvarasyapi iccévasdt mayamayam ripair s&üdhakünugrahürtham. 
58. syüdrüpam krtakesw amugrahürtham, tacchetosim ai$vuryüt, ripar 
cütindriyasy anthahkarana pratyaksam tannirdesat, 
See Draviddireyadargsanam, Sri Kamakoti Kosasthanam, Francis 
Joseph Street, Madras-1. 
59. ma hi ariipayah devatüyüh ripam wpadisyate, yathübhütavádi hi 
Süstram, lbid, 
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partless, cannot have any transformation. If it is pressed that 
Brahman somehow undergoes transformation, then it amounts to 
admitting that it has parts. This admission would definitely lead 
to the unwelcome position of treating Brahman as non-eternal; 
for, whichever has parts is non-eternal Hence it must be held 
that Brahman appears as the universe through mayé. The uni- 
verse, therefore, is neither real like Brahman; nor unreal, like 
a flower sprung from the sky; nor real and unreal at once. It 


is mithyü or anirvacaniya, that is, indeterminable either as real 
or unreal. Brahman alone is real. 


Several objections are raised against the conclusion that the 
phenomenal world is indeterminable and Brahman alone 
is real It is said: If absolute Brahman alone is the 
truth, then ordinary means of right knowledge—perception 
etc. become invalid, since the absence of their manifold- 
ness deprives them of their objects. Again, the Vedic texts 
embodying injunctions and prohibitions, and the Upanisadic texts 
referring to moksa lose their meaning if the world does not exist. 
Further, if Brahman alone is real, there is no room for the distinc- 
tion of à God who rules and the world and the souls ruled by him. 
Devotion to personal God would therefore be an impossibility. 
Moreover, the passages of the Vedanta also are not real, as they 
belong to the phenomenal world which is not real. Hence they 


cannot convey the truth of the identity of the individual soul 
with Brahman. 


Sri Sankara in his commentary on the Brahma-sütra?? 
answers these objections. He points out that the entire pheno- 
menal world does not exist for him who has realized his identity 
with Brahman; and, for him there is no distinction of Cod, the 
ruler, and the individual souls and the world, the ruled. The 
author of the Brahma-siitra® advocates the vivarta-vüda, that is, 
the theory that the world is an appearance of Brahman hod there- 
fore not real, from the stand-point of the liberated souls. But 
so long as the knowledge of Brahman has not arisen, the entire 
complex of phenomenal existence is taken to be real, even as 
the phantoms of a dream are taken as real until the sleeper awakes. 
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The Upanisadic texts although ultimately not real, yet could 
convey the identity of the individual soul with Brahman, which 
is real Death which is real occurs sometimes as a result of the 
mere suspicion that a venomous snake has bitten. The Aitareya 
Aranyaka text® declares that the perception of aperture in the 
sun which is not real indicates death which is real The author 
of the Brahma-sütra& declares that dream is an illusion and yet 
it is indicative of future good or evil, that is real From this it is 
clear that an event in dream though not real indicates an actual 
In the same way the Upanisadic texts, though not 


future event. 
the identity of the individual soul with Brahman. 


real, can convey 


It has been said by the Bháskarites that the direct experience 
of Brahman also must be considered to be not real, as it is only 
knowledge like the knowledge of the phenomenal world. Anu- 
bhütisvarüp&acürya points out that the direct experience of Brahman 
as such is no doubt indeterminable either as real or unreal. But 
Brahman which is pure consciousness and which is the content of 


the direct experience is absolutely real.® 


Liberation 


Avidya is the source of all evil and its removal would neces- 
sarily bring about the removal of the relation of mind and its 
qualities like finitude, agency, etc. Jiva, then, ceases to be a jiva 
as it is manifest as Brahman in its true nature of absolute bliss 
and consciousness. And this is liberation. The matter that is of 
profound importance here is that Brahman associated with mind 
is jiva — the transmigratory soul And when that association is 
removed there is liberation. Liberation is thus the removal of 
avidya. 

Avidy& could be removed only by the direct knowledge of 
the substratum (aéraya). And substratum is defined as the con- 
tent (visaya) of avidya which is the source of all superimpositions. 
Brahman is the content of avidyad and hence it is its substratum. 
Its knowledge, therefore, necessarily removes avidya. 

The mental state which arises from the Upanisadic texts in 
the form of Brahman and which is inspired by the reflection of 
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Brahman in it is termed direct experience of Brahman. Brahman 
as such cannot dispel avidyd; for being associated with avidya it 
is its witness. But when reflected in the mental state arising from 
the Upanisads, it removes avidyd, just as the rays of the sun nor- 
mally illuminating the grass burn the very grass when reflected 
through a lens.$9 


The direct experience of Brahman annihilates avidyi unaided 
by any auxiliary cause. The Bhaskarites hold that jitiina asso- 
ciated with karma or rituals leads to liberation. It is very doubt- 
ful whether by the word jñāna they mean the direct experience of 
Brahman. But as far as the Advaitic position is concerned the direct 
experience of Brahman in the form ‘I am Brahman’ cannot have 
any relation with rituals which require for their performance 
the sense of agency. The experience in the form ‘I am Brahman’ 


is free from any sense of agency. On this ground there cannot 
be any combination of jfidéna and karma. 


The direct experience of Brahman is thus directly cpposed 
to avidy& and hence it dispels avidya by its mere rise. The indi- 
vidual soul is then freed from the bonds of samsaéra. The Upani- 
sadic text is explicit that the direct experience of Brahman enab)e« 
one to attain freedom from the bonds of samsára here and now! 
Such an individual soul remains here for sometimes a3 a jivan- 
mukta; and the concept of jivanmukti is cardinal to the Advaita 
Vedanta. 

We shall now deal with this in some detail. 


In the case of one who has attained the direct experience 
of Brahman, the merits (punya) and demerits (papa) accumulated 
in the innumerable previous births and also in this life before the 
rise of the direct experience of Brahman are annihilated. The 
Upanisadic text ‘Just as the upper part of a reed thrown into 
fire is completely burnt, so also all his sins are burnt away’ 
and the Upanisadic text “He transcends both merits and de- 
merits’? states that merits and demerits accumulated in the past 
life and also prior to the rise of the knowledge of Brahman are 
annihilated by the knowledge of Brahman. Further there is no 
possibility of the rise of any merit or demerit in future to the 


66. Siddhüntele&asaduyrnha, Vol. I, p. 105 
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knower of Brahman; for, merit and demerit would arise by per- 
forming prescribed and interdieted actions respectively with 
attachment in the form ‘I am the agent of this action’, But the 
one who has the direct experience of Brahman has no idea of any 
agency whatsoever with regard to any action that may occur in 
future. Hence there is no possibility of rise of any merit or 
demerit in future in his case. It is with this in view that the 
Chandogyo'panisad passage 'As water does not stick to a lotus 
leaf, even so sin does not cling to one who has realized Brahman’? 
states that a future sin that might be expected to arise by per- 
formance of activities does not arise in the case of one who has 
realized Brahman. The word ‘sin’ in the Upanisadic text must 
be taken to convey the sense of merit also; for the result of 
merit like that of sin, is inferior to the fruit of the direct experi- 
ence of Brahman.” 


It follows from the above that the knowledge of Brahman 
destroys past merits and demerits, and since it removes the sense 
of agency no future merit or demerit clings to the one who has 
realized Brahman.?? 


There is one important point to be noted in this connection. 
When it is said that the past merits and demerits of a person are 
destroyed, we have to make a distinction between two kinds of 
past merits and demerits, namely, saíicita — the merits and de- 
merits which have not fructified, and prarabdha — the merits and 
demerits which have begun to yield their results and nave pro- 
duced the body through which a person has attained knowledge. 
The Brahma-sitra™ states that the merits and demerits which have 
not fructified are annihilated by the direct experience of Brahman. 
But the merits and demerits which have started giving thir re- 
sults and which have produced the body through which a person 
has attained the direct experience of Brahman are not annihilated 
by the latter. Knowledge could arise to an individual soul only 
when it is embodied. And body is produced by merits and de- 
merits which have evidently started yielding their results. When 

,"9. IV, xiv, 3. 

7i. yatrüpi kevala eva püpma $abdo dréyaté tatrüpi tenaiva punvamapi 
ükolitamiti drastavyam, jhünaphalipeksayü mikrstaphalutvit, 
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it is thus clear that the rise of knowledge is based upon the body 
produced by merits and demerits that have started yielding their 
results, it is but natural that knowledge cannot annihilate the 
latter.74 Such an individual who is free from the accumulated 
merits and demerits that have not fructified and who is living 
out only his fructified merits and demerits is called a jivanmukta~ 
one who is liberated while embodied. His body continues to exist 
by the merits and demerits that are fructified. 


Now it is necessary to deal with the factor that sustains the 
fructified deeds. Madhusüdana Sarasvati in his Advaita-siddhi 
sets forth two views. The first view is that it is samsküre or 
a residuum of avidyü after the latter has been removed by the 
direct experience of Brahman that sustains the fructified deeds. 
This he explains by means of a simile. Just as the fragrance of 
flowers persists in the vessel even after the flowers have been 
taken away, so also a residuum of avidyà (samskédra) persists 
even after it has been removed. This semsküra is present in the 
pure consciousness, that is, the released soul” The other view 
is: Of the two powers of avidyá, namely, ávarana-sakti and vik- 
sepa-Sakti, it is only the avarana-£akti that is removed by the direct 
experience of Brahman. The viksepa-sakti, however, persists 
even after the rise of the direct experience of Brahman 
and this residual portion of avidya is termed avidydlesa. 
This sustains the fructified deeds that account for the continuance 
of the body in the case of a jivanmukta, This explanation Madhu- 
südana Sarasvati gives in his commentary Sdrasamgralia on the 
Samksépasariraka7® This vikgepa-Sakti has three aspects. Of 
these, one gives rise 1o the notion that the universe is 
absolutely real. 'The second one gives rise to the notion 
that the universe, though not absolutely real, is empirically 
real That is, the objects of the universe, can be adapt- 
ed to practical needs of life. These iwo powers are removed by 
the direct experience of Brahman. The third one gives rise to 
the apparent presentation of the universe; and it is not annihilated 
by the direct experience of Brahman. It is avidya associated with 
this power and divested of the other two powers that is termed 
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avidyalesa.7 Another definition of avidyalesa is: The subtle form 
of avidyà after the latter is annihilated by the direct experience of 
Brahman is avidyalesa.”8 
It is not clear from the Praktarthavivarana as to the view 
which Anubhütisvarüpacarya accepts in order to account for the 
persistence of the fructified deeds. But this much is ceriain that 
any one of the above views must be admitted in order to explain 
the concept of jivanmukti. The jivanmukta's life has two phases: 
It is either samādhi when he turns inwards and loses himself in 
Brahman; or the condition known as vyutthina or revision to 
empirical life when he wakes back io variety. The world does 
appear to him then; but it does not delude him, since he has once 
for all realized its falsity. Sri Sankara in his commentary on the 
Brahma-sütra says: 'One who has realised his identity with Brah- 
man does not have the worldly experience just as before, whereas 
one who considers the world to be real and is deluded by it has 
not realized his identity with Brahman.? Such a one known as 
jivammukta, in order to be Brahman waits for nothing else but 
the extinction of the merits and demerits that have already begun 
to fructify and have produced the body through which he has 
attained the knowledge of Brahman. The Chandogyo'panisad 
text ‘He waits so Jong only as he is not freed from the body; then 
he becomes free, affirms this view. The Brahma-sütras* states 
that the merits and demerits which have begun to bear fruit are 
exhausted only by experiencing their fruits, And then avidydlesa 
or'avidyü-samsküra — the sustaining factor of the fructified merits 
and demerits is annihilated by the continuing knowledge of Brah- 
man. The body of the jivanmukta falls off and he becomes Brah- 
man itself. This is vidéhamukti, And Brahman which is pure 
consciousness and absolute bliss is free from avidya and bodily 
organisms then. This is liberation. 


Bhàskara, however, criticises the the concept of jivanmukti. 
He says that the expression — one who is liberated and yet living 
is a contradiction in terms. He thinks that liberation means ab- 
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sence of embodiment, and this could be attained only in a here- 
after and not here and now. Anubhütisvarüpacarya points out 
that an individual soul is said to be released because in his 
case there is the annihilation of merits and demerits that would 
give rise to a future birth. He 4s considered to be living; for, 
his physical body experiences the results of the fructified merits 
and demerits.. He is said to have become Brahman because in 
his case there is the removal of errroneous notion that he is not 
Brahman. Bhaskara’s criticism of the concept of jivanmukti, 
therefore, is based upon his ignorance of the Advaitic view-point.® 


V 


Conclusion 


Anubhütisvarüpücárya flourished in an age when Advaita 
had to contend against the Nyaya-Vaisesika and the Bheda-bheda 
schools. By criticising the Nyaya-Vaisesika school and by refuting 
the objections of the Bheda-bheda school; against Advaita and by 
setting forth his distinct views on the concept of mayd-avidya 
Anubhütisvarüpácárya rendered a solid service to the cause of 
Advaita. But it is a misfortune that for all that he wrote he 
became a forgotten author in the history of Advaita. 
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THE IDEOLOGY OF HUMAN RIGHTS AND UNESCO 


(Extracts from the address given by Mr. René Maheu, Director- 
General of Unesco, on 23 April at the International Conference on 
Human Rights, which took place in Teheran from 22 April to 13 


May 1968). 


The first declarations of the rights of man affirmed the dignity 
of the human being in general and defined the abstract principles 
deriving from the equal work of all The Declaration of 1948 
sought to be both universal and specific at the same time. It is 
universal in that it denounces all discrimination of whatever kind 
among human beings. It is specific in that it does not merely set 
forth formal rules concerning respect for human dignity but seeks 
to lay down the various conditions which must be fulfilled if this 
dignity is to become a living reality. 


But first of all, who is this *man" whose rights are being pro- 
claimed? He is neither a zoological species, nor a “race” nor even 
"mankind" in general, but the human being, irrespective of sex, 
colour of skin, and even of physical, intellectual or moral aptitudes 
and gifts. It is man as one taking free and responsible decisions, 
capable of devising and carrying out action, of deciphering or attri- 
buting meanings, capable of appreciation, preference, judgement. 
Not necessarily man who actually does all these things but man 
who could do them, who it may be hoped will do them, and of 
whom it is impossible—and impermissible—to think that he will 
never do them. It is therefore not so much a real being ulready 
existing in fact, as a sort of fathomless virtuality. 


Virtuality: in other words, we are moving in the realms of 
hope. The Universal Declaration is inspired by a will to hope that 
no factual finding, however unfavourable, can smother. 

The only guarantee there can be of the value of such a will 
to hope is sincerity. And the objective criterion of sincerity is the 
fact that he who hopes should try to create the conditions most 
likely to make his hopes come true. 

Hence, the endeavour to establish material conditions condu- 
cive to the effective, normal achievement of human rights is the 
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touchstone of the ethical force of the statement of those rights, 
even prior to being the touchstone of their effectiveness in history. 


Human rights and development 


Everyone knows in general terms what those conditions are. 
Man must first of all be able to free himself, at least to some 
extent, from the monopolizing care of meeting his basic needs. A 
minimum of provisions, a roof over his head, a margin of order 
and security keeping the dangers of the outside world at a distance, 
even if not eliminating them completely—these things are essential 
if man is to be able to look about him with an understanding eye 
and find his place and his way in the world. Thus, every attempt 
to overcome hunger and insecurity helps to promote human rights. 
It cannot be said too often that below a certain standard of living, 
human beings not only suffer material privations; it is not only 


their health and longevity which are affected; their very humanity 
is in fact denied and brought low. 


Thus, whatever may sometimes be said, and in spite of certain 
measures that may be necessitated by the urgency of requirements, 
development and the defence of human rights are very intimately 
associated. ‘The real meaning of development is not that the State 
should become powerful and rich, nor even that the community 
should live in comfort and happiness, but that human beings should, 
as is their right, be free and achieve fulfilment, One of the great- 
est needs and one of the most inspiring challenges of our time is 
to devise social techniques which will stimulate development by 


the demand for rights and, vice versa, to put those rights into 
effect by constantly improving man’s lot. 


Literacy serves human rights 


Let us suppose, then, that the elementary needs of food and 
security have been met. Before man can truly make his responsi- 
ble freedom a reality, he must be able to understand ithe world 
around him, to communicate with others, to receive, transmit and 
compare experience, knowledge and intentions, This has always 
been the case, but how much more so at a time like ours, when 
science and technology are transforming life on our planet, re- 
placing the natural environment by another, industrialized, urban 
environment and making all parts of mankind interdependent, 
whilst at the same time unleashing extraordinary powers with un- 
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foreseeable consequences—powers ‘which are, moreover, at the 
command of very few. No one understands everything; no one 
understands a right; no one, not even those whose job it is to 
accelerate the process, can keep abreast of every aspect of what 
is going on. Those, however, who have no choice but to abandon 
the effort to understand are swept along inert and passive, like 
wreckage on the waves. 


To try to understand, in order to try to choose and to deter- 
mine what one wants, one must first be able to read. In a world 
more and more dependent on the intermediary of signs, to be 
unable to read means being isolated from the world; and this is 
true despite the proliferation and propagation of images-—and 
incidentally we do not realize sufficiently to what an extent those 
images refer to concepts which cannot be handled with precision 
without the written word. Isolation from the world, therefore 
isolation in the world, solitude, darkness, impotence, without com- 
mand of any means of finding a place in accordance with one’s 
own ideas in the environment, of choosing one's own work, of 
defending one's rights, of ordering one's needs, and, a fortiori, of 
influencing by deliberate choice the changes taking place in that 
environment. : 


This is not to say that no culture can exist without reading 
and writing; an ancient wisdom, which still has a nostalgic attrac- 
tion for us, sometimes lives on in certain societies without writing, 
left behind on the banks of the stream of progress. But among 
those rights which most urgently need to be implemented, the 
right to be able to read is particularly important today because, 
in the contemporary world, no other right can be effectively exer- 
cised unless this is. An illiterate is unaware of the law which 
could protect him, for example, of the guarantees provided for in 
the Universal Declaration in matters relating to policing and jus- 
tice, marriage, work, participation in and supervision of the 
management of public affairs. He is completely at the mercy of 
others, or rather of the impersonal machinery of production and 
management. For those who cannot read, modern society consti- 
tutes a world as incomprehensible as was the world of nature to 
our earliest ancestors, cowering in their caves, and the helpless- 
ness is about the same in both cases. 


In some countries, the constitution deprives illiterates of the 
right to vote. In others, the right to vote is, for millions of illiter- 
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ates, meaningless because another right, the right to information, 
remains a dead letter for them; for there can be no information 
worthy of the name unless the recipient has a sound and sufficient 
basis of instruction. Illiterates are not informed; they are condi- 
tioned. Likewise the right to work and to a free choice of occupa- 
tion can have no sure effect for illiterates. It is a well known fact 
that they are given only the least skilled, the most dangerous jobs 
and, when unemployment threateas, they are the first to suffer. 


Our sincerity in the matter of human rights is therefore to be 
judged by the breadth and efficiency of what we are doing to 
promote literacy, upon which the effective exercise of most of the 
rights proclaimed in the Universal Declaration depends. And let 
us not forget that, even today, illiteracy is keeping more than 700. 
million adults out of the mainstream of modern life. 


As you know, at the instance of the United Nations General 
Assembly in 1964, and as a sequel to the Teheran Congress in 1965, 
Unesco decided in 1966 to put into operation an experimental World 
Functional Literacy Programme. The idea is to use the require- 
ments of development to encourage people to learn to read and to 
speed up development by promoting literacy. Eight pilot projects 
are now under way, in Algeria, Ecuador, Ethiopia, Guinea, Mali, 
Tanzania, Venezuela and here in Iran. Others are in preparation. 
These experiments should make it possible.to appraise the effects 
of literacy work on development, to devise a strategy of functional 
literacy teaching, and to promote international co-operation in a 
field eminently suitable for fostering human fellowship. 


But the purpose of the experimental programme is, in the 
terms of the General Conference resolution itself, “to pave the way 
for the eventual execution of a world campaign” on such a scale 
that illiteracy will be wiped from the face of the earth, Before 
posterity, as well as before the countless hosts of those who, in 
our own times, live and toil with no means of expression at their 
disposal, but who are gradually ‘awakening to an awareness of 
their dignity, we shall bear responsibility for the success or failure 
of this grand design, in which the effective universality of the 
Declaration that has brought us together here is at stake. 


Human rights and access to education ` 


NE. nat it is true that a:man must be able to read if he is to 
cise his rights, that is clearly not enough. He cannot exist as 
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a person—he cannot live and act with full awareness—unless he is 
nurtured on the substance of one or more cultures, unless he has 
some knowledge of the problems that arise and the alternatives that 
offer in the present-day world, unless he is intellectually equipped 
to discern the issues at stake, and unless he also has a feeling for 
and understanding of the rights that determine his freedom and 
that of others. If all these conditions are to be met, he must be 
given the intellectual and moral training that can be obtained only 
through a prolonged schooling or, I should rather say, through 
lifelong education, without which it is impossible to keep pace with 
the rapid changes of our times. The Universal Declaration very 
rightly claims that lifelong education should be available to all, 
without discrimination, so that everyone can develop to the full 
his potential as a human being. 


In 1960, the Unesco General Conference adopted a Conven- 
tion and a Recommendation against Discrimination in Education, 
which call for the immediate elimination by States of discrimina- 
tion hitherto authorized or tolerated, and also for progressive 
action to ensure that all have equal opportunities and equal treat- 
ment as regards education. This would be achieved in particular 
by making primary education compulsory and free, by making 
secondary education available to all and by making higher edu- 
cation accessible to all on the basis of individual capacity. These 
instruments also set forth a number of principles applicable to the 
aims of education, the rights of parents, religious and moral edu- 
cation, and the rights of members of national minorities. 

In addition to the Convention, which to date has been ratified 
by 41 Member States, a Protocol instituting a Conciliation and 
Good Offices Commission to be responsible for seeking the settle- 
ment of any disputes which may arise between States parties to 
the Convention was adopted in 1962. 

Arrangements have been made to supervise the implementa- 
tion of these instruments. States have been asked to send the 
Organization a report on action.they have taken to give effect to 
the Convention or the Recommendation, Next July, a special 
committee of the Executive Board will examine the numerous 
reports received, and a critical evaluation of them will be sub- 
mitted to the General Conference in October. This sort of check- 
ing, for which provision is made in the Constitution of Unesco, 
should, I think, be extended to all regulatory instruments directed 
to the implementation of human rights. 
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The right to culture 


To provide educational facilities, however, is not enough. The 
education given must really help those who receive it to develop 
their own personality in the particular society to which they belong 
and, more generally, in the great community of mankind, This is 
why Unesco tries to help people everywhere to safeguard their 
own cultural substance and to enrich it by contact with that of 
others. Not only does culture represent the finest and most 
delightful flowering of the personality which, where human rights 
are respected, can be pursued in hours or days of leisure; it is 
also the most meaningful form in which those rights are exercised. 
It is for this reason that Unesco is now undertaking a long-term 
programme on the right to culture, as one of the roots from which 
all other rights spring. Its aim will be to define the content of 
Article 27 of the Universal Declaration, which postulates—in very 
general and vague terms, it is true—participation by all in the 
cultural life of the community, and to make it clear what rights 


on the part of the individual and what duties on the part of the 
State are implied by this participation. 


According to the Declaration, everyone has the inalienable 
right to discover and develop his abilities to the full, so that they 
yield tle maximum result. On the other hand, today, as never 
before, all social groups, and mankind as a whole, are in need of 
capable, educated minds, of people who are able both to learn 
much and to keep control over their learning. Hence there is an 
ever increasing need for people who have received a higher edu- 
cation, and a need for higher education itself to be extended beyond 
the traditional stages of the university. For it is becoming a matter 
of urgency to protect man against the superabundance of his new 
powers. And to do this is primarily —and will be increasingly—the 
task ef those who have explored one of the avenues of knowledge 
in their day to the very end, or at least far enough to be able to 
assess, with a measure of critical detachment, its significance, and 


to find, at the end of the road, not personal glorification, but the 
proud yet humble awareness of a basic common humanity. 


The teaching of human rights 


It is not enough, however, to speak about the right to edu- 
cation. Human rights themselves need to be taught. Most people 
are under the impression that they understand them instinctively, 
and think they are respecting these rights when they protest against 
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their violation by others. But respect for the right is implanted 
firstly in man's own consciousness, as a truth for which he must 
constantly be ready to account, And while it is true that the 
Universal Declaration, in proclaiming the equality of rights of 
all human beings, is in line with the most venerable traditions, 
yet it is profoundly revolutionary. How can it win recognition, 
unless the rights it proclaims are explained and justified—in short, 
unless they are taught? 


The question of this teaching has been included in the agenda 
of the thirty-first session of the International Conference on Pub- 
lic Education, to be held next July in Geneva under the joint 
auspices of the International Bureau of Education and Unesco. 
All is not clear on the subject. Our educationists—our philo- 
sophers, even—are feeling their way. In any case, however, it 
is essential to see that this teaching is not reduced to propaganda, 
however well meant; that would be a caricature and a contradic- 
tion. Our aim must be not to disseminate a dogma assumed to 
be obvious or accepted, but the very opposite—to stimulate lively, 
ever vigilant thinking, and to implant in the consciousness of all, 
where the deepest reasons for living draw their sustenance, the 
desire to discover the human being. 


From this standpoint, it is far more important to impart an 
appreciation of the general notion of inalienable right than to 
analyse the provisions of any particular right. Above all, it is 
necessary to understand and make others understand that, if 
human rights are really to be respected, they must be respected 
unconditionally. No reason, whether bad or good—and there are 
sometimes honourable reasons, related to patriotic, family, reli- 
gious or ideological values—should be allowed to prevail against 
them. 'The idea of a right implies that it can be claimed un- 
conditionally, and the idea of respect for every human being as 
one in whom that right is vested necessarily obliges us to 
acknowledge its universality. 


No constraint by force other than that of the law, no intimida- 
tion, no fear is compatible with this essential requirement, nor is 
any system of humiliation or segregation, or the reign of chaos 
er despotism. 

Two works produced by Unesco this year provide a fair illus- 
tration, firstly, of mankind mutilated by the violation of human 
rights and, secondly, of the universal and absolute nature of the 
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need for them. The first of these works, which has already been 
published, deals with Apartheid in South Africa. It discusses the 
destruction of mankind to’ which this policy gives rise in the 
Organization’s sphere of competence—education, science and 
culture. The other, which is now in the press, and is entitled 
The right to be a man, is a collection of passages from a wide 
variety of ages and civilizations, expressing an idea or describing 
an act inspired by respect for human beings or by revolt at their 
humiliation. These passages testify in a moving way to the im- 
memorial task which we have inherited, a task whose future, 
like its beginning, is intertwined with that of humanity itself, and 
in comparison with which, despite the advances that have been 


made, everything, everywhere is still to be discovered, still to 
be done. 


Lastly, when I say that everything is still to be done, I do 
not mean to question the extent or the importance of the advances 
made. But the demand for human rights is so long standing and 
so profound, their violation has been so ruthless and so wide- 
spread in recent times and is still so prevalent today, that we 
are not entitled, in this case, to rest on our laurels. The battle 
is raging on several fronts, in many parts of the world, and the 
news reaching us is far from being only news of victory. 


The question I want to raise is concerned with the actual 
content of the ideology of human rights. Have we not been too 
inclined to think we knew what this ideology means, rashly postu- 
lating a sort of pre-established harmony between the demand 
from which it proceeds and its implications, on the one hand, 
and the spontaneous impulses of our nature, or at least of our 
civilization, on the other. More often than not, for instance, 
we have spoken and thought as if the main thing were merely 
to see that the rights proclaimed were known, disseminated and 
given practical effect. Is it not the main thing -now more than 
ever - to learn more so that we may understand better; and, to 
that end, to awaken or accustom the mind to the very thought 
of human rights, which is by no.means as instinctive and fami- 
liar as people think, or often pretend to think? 


It is, in any case, a fact that we have seen precious words 
becoming impoverished over the years through being utteré 
mechanically, without reference to their spiritual matrix. And 
we, in our day, can see that human rights are likely to lose their 
prestige and their power to inspite, before they have even been 
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completely assimilated and given effect. In some countries and 
some circles there are people who say that human rights have 
become meaningless, lifeless, in a revolutionary age when it is to 
be expected that the justice and happiness of today will be sacri- 
ficed to the virtue and prosperity of tomorrow. Others aver that 
human rights have no substance in a technological civilization, 
where productivity is the supreme value and where the two cru- 
cial problems are the increased production and the distribution 
of goods. Others, again—the apocalyptic or the indifferent— 
simply proclaim the end of the human race, even its non-exist- 
ence, and in any case the end of humanism. Let us take heed; 
man is no longer much in fashion among the leaders of the 
nations, the technocrats and the inteiligentsia of our planet. 


That such contentions should arise twenty years after so 
many died gloriously in the defence of these same rights or suf- 
fered martyrdom in their cause—this should lead us to think 
deeply. 

May this conference fortify and give precision to the tireless 
demand for right, by a stricter examination of the ideas and a 
more vigilant application of the provisions of the Universal 
Declaration! 


(Unesco Chronicle, Vol. XIV, No. 6) 
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Sri Thambi Srinivasan, Free Lance Journalist, 32, II Main 
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Director: I welcome you all to this seminar on South Indian 
Traditions in Dress and Decorations. I am very grateful to Mr. 
Jayadev for having agreed to lead this seminar. I look forward 
to an interesting discussion by ‘the participants. I now request 
Mr. Jayadev to lead the seminar. 


Mr. Jayadev: QRIGIN IN GENERAL: It is assumed that dress 
and ornaments have'Büd their beginnings in the waist string and 
breech clout of man and the breast string or brassiere in addition 
in the female. There developed from age to age innumerable 
variants traceable to climatic influence, utilisation of new mate- 
rials, conventions emphasising social classes or the urge for indi- 
vidual distinction. Apart from such distinctions their common 
features go back to the beginnings of human societies. The follow- 
ing two quotations would go to show how such basic features have 
had their origin. "It has long been known that display of male 
genitalia especially during arousal, has a disturbing effect on 
human societies—even those which go almost entirely naked. 
The findings in squirrel monkeys, combined with observations of 
human societies, lead to the hypothesis that concealment of the 
male genitalia is one of the most important precondition to the 
process we call civilization. As long as display by one male 
was commonplace and certain. to evoke anger and hostility in 
other males it would be difficult for human social units to grow 
beyond the single family with one dominant male, one or more 
mates, and their sub adult offspring. The breech clout i: one 
of the most important factors—if not the most important element— 
permitting the civilising process to develop. It would be diffi. 
cult for a species in which sexuality is evident ‘the year round,’ 
instead being associated with oestrous cycles, to develop an orga- 
nization units larger than the family, without some such brake 
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on the hostility and aggression which would be provoked by the 
display of sexual arousal.”! “The first appearance of the brassiers 
was as a string used to bind down the developed breasts of grown 
up girls. When Father Schulian insisted on the explanation of 
this custom he was told by the Portuguese East African Atchwabi: 
"Sir, the breasts vibrate, when the men see this they burn." Many 
African tribes sport this coquettish string which is sometimes 
replaced by a piece of cloth, "to prevent the breasts from moving 
up and down while the girls are walking"? 


Tribal Traditions: Leaving out conjectural questions as to 
origins an attempt may be made to distinguish tribal patterns of 
dress from the non-tribal Dress and decorations among the tribal 
peoples of South India as elsewhere represent on the one hand 
survivals of past traditions while on the other hand they may 
reflect the changes brought about through the agency of civilized 
contacts. As such the tribal picture reveals only these characteris- 
ties which have come down without much change while changes 


in imitation of the plains people stand in the way of relating 
them to their primitive ways of life. 


Tribal Traditions of Kerala: The Thanda Pulaya of Kerala allow 
their girls to go naked but for a strip of areca bark around the 
waist till they are seven or eight when they have the Thanda 
Kalayanam performed for them. Here the girl is invested with 
a grass skirt from waist to knees. ‘The grass out of which the 
skirt is made is called Thanda. Ornaments consist of shell and 
glass bead necklaces mainly. The Cheruma of Kerala is another 
tribe of Kerala. The women are clad up to the waist with single 
pieces of unsewn cloth leaving the upper half of the body bare. 
For ornaments they wear amulets in strings around the neck or 
necklaces of metal kasus (coins) and bangles and anklets of base- 


metal. "They have the hair of the head parted in the middle and 
tied up in a knot behind. 


The Muduga, Kurumba and Ir 
Kerala. The women of these tribes 
under the armpits so as to cover the 


"ula of the Attapady hills of 
wear coloured cloths tied up 
breasts and body leaving the 


1. Gilbert Cant: Biological Science ici 
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shoulders bare. They wear few ornaments and have their hair 
parted in the middle and tied up behind or at the side in a knot. 


The Muduva of Kottayam in Kerala and. the Mala Malasar of 
Coimbatore: One end of the cloth is passed over shoulder after 
wrapping round the body and the other end is passed under the 
opposite armpit and the two ends are tied in front. The urbaniza- 
tion of this mode of dress is found in the Coorgs who instead of 
tying the face ends fix them together with a brooch over the upper 
garment a blouse or choli. Thus the development of the dress of 
the female leads to the mode of the plains people with their uni- 
versal pattern of sari and choli with the free end of the sari 
coming over the left shoulder in general. This plains fashion has 
been taken over even by such a primitive tribe as the Kadar of 
Cochin, who.still cling on to their ancient traditions of ornamenta- 
tion. The Kadar man carves a very finely ornamented bamboo 
comb and presents it to his wife on the occasion of their marriage 
and she wears it in her back hair as a token of her wedded state 
permanently. Besides Kadar and Malavedar boys and girls have 
their front teeth chipped or filed into pointed cones as marks of 
ornamentation when they come of age. 

Tribal Traditions of Madras: The Tamil tribes do not appear 
to have any special traditions apart from those of the plains folk. 
The few exceptions to this as in the Nilagiris and Eastern ghats 
all exhibit traditions contiguous with Kerala. One such tribe is 
the Kolli Malaiyates of Salem. 'The women wear white cloths 
tied up under their armpits. Besides they have upper cloths wrap- 
ped over their shoulders. Women and children wear gold bottu 
talis as neck ornaments, besides wristlets and anklets. 


Of the Nilagiri tribes the Irula and Kurumba do not have any 
distinctive traditions apart from their Kerala kinsfolk. The Todas 
and Kotas however form unique tribes with similar traditions in 
dress and ornaments. The Toda Putkuli worn alike by men and 
women is gaily coloured and highly embroidered. "The gift of 
cloth is associated with the funerary cults of Buffalo sacrifice 
among the Todas. The Kotas has two divisions the conservatives 
who grow their head hair in full and the progressives who have - 
cropped heads (Karrap). The two come into conflict on occa- 
sions of funerary ritual as the former do not allow the latter to 
participate though they are related to the dead of the conservatives 
as agnatic kin. The Kotas as an artisan tribe have built up a rich 
material culture of utensils and ornaments used by most of the 
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Nilagiri tribes though these have become decadent through 
modernisation. 


The Koravas, a nomad tribe of South India are well known for 
the profusion of the coloured glass bead necklaces which they 
wear not so much as ornaments as merchandise which they peddle 
along with imported sewing beadles, fox teeth amulets and other 
indigenous medicines. 'The women cover their breasts with cholis 
and wear heavy skirts made of parched up bits of coloured cloth 
leaving their abdomens bare. A string of black beads tied close 
around the neck constitutes the Korava woman's badge of her 
wedded state. Korava men wear the minimum of clothing—the 
loin cloth or langoti though they equal the women in the profusion 
of their bead necklaces and in growing their head hair in full. 


This decadent tribe appears to have had rich traditions throughout 
Tamil literature as hill folk. 


Tribal Traditions of Andhra: 'Tribal traditions of Andhra fall 
mainly under two divisions: (i) the tribes of the east coast 
continguous with Orissa among which are the Bondos, Cudabas, 
Khonds, Saoras and the Koyas, and (ii) the tribes of Telengana 
principally the Bajaras, Lambadis or Sugalis. The other tribes 
of Andhra such as the Chanchu and Enadi cannot be held to have 
any special traditions apart from the rest of the plains peoples. 

The Gadabas of Jeypore are a picturesque tribe. The women 
have gaily coloured simple dresses and wear a profusion of metal 
end bead ornaments. The dress consists of a narrow fringed loin 
cloth and a similar upper cloth both woven out of back-fibre yarn 
dyed in bands of red blue and white with vegetable dyes and 
woven on primitive handlooms. 'The loin cloth is worn around 
the waist and the upper cloth is worn in front one end going over 
one shoulder and the other end under opposite armpit and tied 
up at the back. Besides the Gudaba woman wears a bustle or 
figure improver of black cords at the small of her back in addition 
to her gay dress. Her ornaments consist of large coils of brass 
wire.for ear rings, bangles, bracelets, finger and toe rings, neck- 


laces of cowries and chank shells, metal and glass beads and bead 
head bands. 


The Bondo of Orissa: Men and women of this tribe go about 
naked except for a langoti which passes between the legs and is 
tied around their loins. Women wear coloured glass bead and 
metal ornaments. The Bondo are probably the only tribe in 
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which the women have their heads clean shaven while the men 
grow hair in full, 


The Saoras of Vishakapattinam and the Khonds of Ganjam are 
primitive tribes whose women go about half-naked being dressed 
in loin cloths from waist to knees. They however wear coloured 
glass bead necklaces in profusion around their necks besides ear 
ornaments, wristlets, bracelets and anklets of base metal. Saora 
and Khond men are dressed in langotis and headgear of a simple 
kind besides wearing bead and metal ornaments around their neck 
and wrists. The Khonds are well known like the Koyas of Goda- 
vari district for their famous bison dance. The dance head dress 
is made up of a turban to which are attached a pair of bison 
horns and peacock feathers. The Koyas a tribe which is more 
progressive and advanced than the Khonds and the Saoras have 
adopted plains clothing. Their women have their saries tied up 
above their knees and wear most of the plains ornamerts. The 
Koya women stand in marked contrast to the other tribal and 
plains women in that they wear besides other south Indian orna- 
ments the nosependant called bulaku hanging from a perforation 
in the median septum of the nose. They are also peculiar in that 
they wear flowers in their ears. The Lambadis of Telengana are 
one of the most gaily dressed and elaborately ornamented tribes | 
of South India. The women wear the three piece dress charac- 
teristic of northern India consisting of skirt choli and veil each 
of which is elaborately made and highly ornamented with mirror . 
glass bits, cowry shells, glass and metal beads. Ivory armlets 
worn by the women signify their married status if worn in both 
upper and fore-arms while wearing them only on the fore-arm 
implies that they are unmarried. Besides they wear a large 
number of wristlets, necklets, ankleis, finger rings and toe rings. 
A marriage rite in which the anklets of the girl is removed before 
she is sent to her husband’s house is comparable to the Silambu 
kalinombu of the classical Tamils. 


Community Traditions: The diversity of cultural traditions 
in the dress and decorations of the tribal peoples of South India 
is likely to throw some light on the origins and development of 
such traditions. They give us but a fragmentary picture of their 
‘Gommon—characteristics. A unified picture may be obtained on 
the other hand from the following ethnographic account of a 
dominant community. Such a unified picture of dress and orna- 
mentation is evident mainly when the way of life of the community 
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is examined in relation to the life-crises, age grades, and status 
positions of its members. As such the following account relates 
the sartorial traditions of the community to its divisions and their 
insignia. Crises in the successive stages of the life cycle of the 
individual — birth, infancy, childhood, puberty, marriage, preg- 
nancy, senescense, death — are recognised by society by changes 
in dress and ornamentation. These crises which are tided over 
by rites of passage for the individual and rites of iniensification 
for the group, mark off the members of the community into age 
grades each with its own emblems and insignia. In traditional 
Societies dress and decorations constitute these emblems and 
insignia. The following is an account of such a traditional Tamil 
speaking Hindu community of South India. 


Rites of Passage 


Kappu: On the seventh day after the birth of a child it 
is invested with a waist string made up of Erukkan (calotrophis 
gigantea) bark fibres on which are strung some beads made of 
the root stocks of garlic (Allium sativum), a copper coin with the 
figure of a dog incised on it, a crescent shaped copper amulet, and 
a cylindrical amulet of copper, silver or gold within which is 
enclosed a bit of the umbilical cord of the child. The child is 
also invested with a pair of wristlets made of the same Erukkan 
bark fibres. A pair of Maravaettai Kappu (millipede like ank- 
lets) made of three wires one each of copper, silver and iron 
twisted together is put on its ankles. A necklace of alternating 
red and white glass beads is strung around its neck. Besides these 
ornaments the child is dressed in silk clothes and adorned with 
gold ornaments. All these are intended for the protection and 


preservation of the child and as such the ritual is spoken of as 
Kappu of the seventh day. 


Chaulam and Karnabushanam: The child’s first ceremonial 
tonsure and adorning its ears with ear rings usually go together 
and are celebrated in early childhood for several children at a 
time. The children who undergo these rites are siblings and 
parallel cousins and the celebration takes place at home or in the 
vicinity of a temple. The child is shaved, bathed, dressed in 
new clothes and its ears pierced and adorned with gold ear rings. 
The celebration is a rite of passage for the child and a rite of 


intensification for the folks who gather together. Chaulam and 
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Karnabushanam initiate the child into the daily activities of dres- 
sing and adornment. Even if the ‘child is already accustomed 
to these activities more dresses and ornaments are added to its 
wardrobe. The boy and girl alike have waiststrings which are 
now of red silk thread or they may be made of gold or silver, 
The boy will have Kowpeena (cloth covering the genitals) in 
course of time usually after he is five years old. The girl has an 
aramudi a ficus leaf shaped ornament of silver or gold strung 
on her waiststring in front. Besides these essential ornaments 
the boy or girl may be adorned with the usual ear rings, neck- 
laces, wristlets and anklets. Of these the first three are of gold 
and the last of silver. The object of adorning the boy with waist- 
string and Kowpeena and the girl with waiststring and aramudi 
is that they should not expose their private parts even when they 
are not clothed. Ordinarily they are clothed with chemise and 
mundu which in due course becomes the shirt and dhoti for the 
boy and the jacket and pavadai for the girl, As for the ornaments 
and hair-do the distinction between ihe sexes is established very 
early though it becomes marked after Karnabushanam and Chau- 
lam and particularly more so with the next stage. 


Aksharappiasam: (Practice in the letters of the alphabet) is 
the next stage when children are formally put to school at about 
the_age of five. The boy is ‘not allowed to grow his head hair 
in full after chaulam or more often after Aksharappiasam. It is 
at this stage that his head hair is restricted to the back portion 
first in the form of the aduppu a rectangular bare patch in front 
so long as the back hair is not fully grown. This bare patch 
gradually extends to half the front part of the head above the 
forehead. The rest of the head hair is grown as the Kudimi or 
tuft of the adult. This Kudimi may however follow a process of 
attrition so that it may be restricted ultimately to the very small 
round pilaka. The tuft of the male had to be contained when the 
boy is put to school or when the man has to go after his vocation. 
With this object there emerges the cap for the boy and the turban 
for the man. The cap may often persist well into adult life so 
long as thé wearer remains a bachelor or a subordinate in office, 
The turban likewise may often make its inroads into early life 
of the subadult or boy especially on ceremonial occasions esta- 
blishing his status or office. As for the ornaments (Kadukkam 
(earrings) and Kappu (wristlets) put in boyhood they may be 
continued to be worn throughout adult life though Thandai, 
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Golusu (anklets) are discarded early in boyhood. In the hair- 
do of the female three or four styles one succeeding the other 
are recognised as characteristic of the three or four stages, 
The girl has three ply pigtail jatai freely dangling behind and 
terminating in tassels, This may very often continue onwards 
into the next stage of womanhood. It is however restricted 
in its freedom when it is subjected to the twist and knot in their 
usual three forms, the S twist of early womanhood, the spherical 
knot of middle age and the Kondai of advanced woman-hood 
which however in this process of change loses the three ply. 
Here the hair is simply twisted and tucked in as a mass at the 
back or towards one side without the benefit of plaiting, The 
Kudimi and the Kondai are so very characteristic of the hair-do 
of the male and the female respectively that these terms signify 
the man and woman in common parlance among the Tamils. Sta- 
bility and permanence in the traditional forms of dress and decor 
in both the sexes in ceremonial as well in real life begin with 
adult life marked off by the rituals of marriage. 


Marriage: 'The dress and ornaments of South Indians in 
their traditional patterns show marked distinctions in relation to 
the main stages in the life cycle. Infancy and early childhood is 
very much eulogised in Tamil literature of the kind called Pillai 
Tamil Herein folk customs have been filled into ten paruvas 
or stages of activity patterns seven of which are common to both 
the sexes while the remaining three depiet masculine or feminine 
activities according as they refer to boys or girls. In late child- 
hood passing on into adult life age grades are recognized for both 
the sexes of which usually seven are described for females and 
five for males. These stages are probably marked off by charac- 
teristic insignia of each stage in the matter of ornaments, dress 
and the behavioural patterns associated with them. In practice, 
however, in South Indian traditional societies these distinctions of 
early childhood and later life are not much in evidence, what 
obtains however are the two broad st Ses separated by marriage— 
the Kálai (bachelor) and the arihası (householder) in tbe male 
„and the Kanni (virgin) and the Sumangali “(married woman) i 
the female. So far as the next possible though not inevitabl 
stage is concerned—the widower and the widow—it is the latter 
which comes into the picture by virtue of her marked contra 


with the sumangali in the matter of traditionally prescribed dress 
and decorations. : 
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The Kanni had as the insignia of her age grade and social 
status only the simple ornaments and plain clothes that have been 
prescribed for her and are in practice throughout the ages. These 
are the Kàtholai (palm leaf ear rolls), Karuvamani (black glass 
bead necklaces, and Kadai valaiyal (glass bangles bought at the 
fair) for her adornment and the usual pavadai (skirt) and jacket 
for dress. Ornaments of gold and silver were not much in evid- 
ence at this stagé though they were making their inroads through 
the channels of the economic status of the parents. At the same 
time the insignia of the Sumangali Kunkumam (vermillion) and 
manjal (turmeric) were denied her3 She had recourse to the 
üsüal Chandu pottu (lampblack paste) for decorating the centre 
of her forehead and mai (eye salve or mascara of lamp black), 
Even flowers adorning the pigtail were not as much in evidence 
as in a Sumangali. Staining the finger and toe nails with henna | 
(lawsonia inermis) is a common adornment which is considered 
to be an innovation through Muslim influences. 


Such post-puberty ceremonies as the Nalangu and Nóombwu 
indicate that the above usages in dress were more of the nature 
of insignia distinguishing the virgin from the married woman 
rather than a distinction between the rich and the poor. 


The Nómbu is a rite of passage for the individual virgin 
which in coürse of time has become a rite of intensification as it 
is performed by a number of virgins periodically. The ritual 
here consists in offerings of all the insignia characteristic of the 
virgin—ear rolls of palm leaf, black glass bead necklaces, glass 
bangles, wooden comb, containers for eye salve and looking glas- 
ses. he virgin renews these articles intended for her adorn- 
ment, facial make up and hair-do every year by offering them to 
the deity, Gowri, Varalakshmi, and so on. In return for these 
offerings she receives some of the insignia of the Sumangali— 
Kappu, coloured wrist threads, cosmetics, vermillion and tur- 
meri&"and other articles spoken of as the eight articles of the 
Sumangali—Ashatamangalya. Though at present the Nombu is 
performed by Sumangalis traditionally it was being conducted by 
virgins for obtaining good husbands as is seen in classical Tamil 
literature like Téruppüvai and Tiruvembüvai. The virgins were 


9. She could have them in anticipation of her ‘wedded state at the 
time of her Nalangu or Nombu (see p. 235-36). 
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obtaining these emblems of Saumangalya or -the -wedded state in 
anticipation of their future state. If these gifts in return for their 
offerings are now obtained by Sumangalis it is on account of the 
interdict on the virgins from using them in traditional society, - 
The Nalangu is a post puberty rite as well as a preliminary 

marriage rite which represents the transition from the status of 
` the Kanni to that of the Sumangali and the Kalai into the gri- 
hastha. The dress and ornaments used here for this rite consti- 
tute the formal ceremonial attire of the individual and the natio- 
nal costume of the community. In the Nalangu the Kanni is seat- 
ed on a manai a wooden plank seat and so is the Kalai though 
the rite is carried out separately for either of them. The virgin 
sits in state and so does the bachelor in token of their having 
attained their new statuses of bride and groom, They are now 
eligible for the privileges of their higher statuses. At least they 
are dressed and adorned in the clothes and ornaments of the 
sumangali and the grihastha in anticipation. This Nalangu is the 
separation of the girl from her peers as well as the transition 
when a number of sumangalis come one after another and invest 
her with the insignia of the sumangali in token of recognising 
and accepting her into their fold. The girl is dressed in the dress 
and ornaments of the sumangali. Rese water is sprinkled on her 
head, sandal paste is applied to her hands, vermillion tilak (mark 
in centre of forehead) is applied to her forehead and flowers are 
sprinkled on her. The same Nalangu is repeated at betrothal and 
as a preliminary ritual of marriage. The boy is also subjected to 
a similar ritual by sumangalis at beirothal and before marriage. 


Only after this Nalangu do they sit together in the marriage booth 
in a bridal couple. ae 


The groom and bride are fully dressed and adorned in their 
national costumes and have Kappu tied to their wrists. The 
incorporation of the couple into the wedded state is effected by 
the adornment of the bride with all the insignia of her Sauman- 
galya and the groom with those of ihe grihastha. Basic orna- 
ments for the bride are the Kappu for the wrists, tüli for the 
neck, and mettu for the toes. 'The groom has the küppu. and 
mettu. The bridal dress for them is called Koorai which simply 
means dress or covering. The groom has a turban and an upper 
cloth or angavastram and has his véshti tied with Kacham. The 
bride is dressed in coloured choli and sari. The Kacham is a 
style of wearing dhoti or sari which is a long piece of unsewn 
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cloth round the loins, with a certain length of it passing between 
.the legs and tucked in, usually at the back, so that the legs are 
completely covered up closely from the ankles upwards like a 
pair of sewn trousers. This style is confined only for ceremonial 
occasions. The national costume of the male consists of the véshti 
tied up with Kacham, the ài angavastram, or upper cloth and the 
turban, all of these are uüséwn pieces of coloured cloth. Even 
if the cloths are white they ought to have coloured or zari borders. 
The ceremonial attire does. not usually include a shirt and or a 
coat while the ear, neck and wrist ornaments are included. How- 
ever the national dress or costume in token of holding office 
includes a long coat though jewellery is not in evidence. 


Marriage and coronation: Marriage and coronation have 
some features in common. The groom and bride are king and 
queen at least for the duration of "the wedding. They move about 
in state and are dressed and adorned in their traditional national 
regalia. The initial rite is the. tying of Kappu Kankanam (wrist 
threads) for thé couple. ‘Among the principal rituals are the tying 
of diadems for t the bridal couple and the crowning of the royal 
couple with diadems or crowns of gold. This is done by certain 
persons in authority and is symbolic of investing the bridal or 
royal couple with certain powers and privileges incumbent on 
their newly achieved or ascribed statuses. The only difference 
between the two is that the marriage diadems appear to be small 
vestigeal survivals of the larger substantial crowns of gold used 
in coronations. The ritual pattam kattuvathu — tying up the 
diadem in traditional south Indian society takes place immediately 
after the ali tying ritual. Similar patterns have been discovered 
in the "Adichanallur urn burials wherein they are believed to 
have been tied to the foreheads of the dead interred therein. 


Death: As a crisis of life death affects the female partner 
more than the male in the matter of dress and decorations. The 
widower is not encumbered with restrictions as the widow. In 
traditional society the widow was deprived of all the insignia of 
her earlier wedded state. The interdict on the wearing of jewel- 
lery i$ now confined only to the tali and the mettu. The fully 
tonsured and veiled head and ‘dress of white “cloth are excep- 
tional even of the ethnographic present. The ban gn. turmeric, 


vermilion and flowers is however observed voluntarily in confor- 
mity to the norms of the community. 
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There is however no change in the apparel of the. widower 
by virtue of his privilege of remarriage which enables him to 
regain the Grihastha status and thus retain his regalia for parti- 
cipation in all ritual requiring them. Even otherwise he may not 
lose his grihastha status if he is already married to more than 
one wife. 


Ceremonial attire im relatien.to death rites: Death rites in 
relation to the male bring out the distinction in dress-decorations 
being commonly eschewed during the period of pollution. and 
mourning — between those of the period of ritual pollution and 
after ritual purification, The requirements in the first are simple. 
The mourrier who performs the rites-is dressed in three pieces 
of plein white cloth — the Kowpeena, the loin cloth and the 
upper cloth corresponding exactly to the Kerala thorthu and 
mundu, dressed in which he walks to the funeral ground bare- 
footed and bareheaded. After the removal of pollution by the 
performance of the uttara kriya (final ceremonies the auspicious 
' eeremony of Subasvikaranam getting back the good) is carried 
out. In this the successor to the dead man is invested with new 
cloths — dhoti tied in kacham style, angavastram and turban the 
last of which is so important that its presentation is called thalai 
kattu (tying of the head gear). After this he comes home in 
procession with music in his ceremonial attire of auspicious cloth- 
ing and decorations signifying his succession to his father's office 
and inheritance of his estate by this public display. The period 
of ritual pollution and mourning for death, and the ritual purifica- 
tion thereafter are also marked by distinctions in the final make 
up and hair-do. The man in mourning for an agnatic elder does 
not shave for the entire period of mourning and allows his beard 
and moustache to grow. Only on the day of ritual purification 
when the mourning is over does he have a full shave. Some- 
times it is a full tonsure. During this pollution, period ihere is 
ban on the wearing of auspicious ceremonial clothing. 

Conclusion: The above is a short account of traditions in 
dress and ornaments of some South Indian tribal groups and a 
dominant Tamil speaking Hindu community in the ethnographic 
present which may he held to be the beginning of the modern 
period. Basic elements of sartorial traditions as much as they 
could be derived from the tribes do not present a unified picture 
as they have been affected in some 


measure or other by cultural 
changes, 


At best they represent survivals of some past tradi- 
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tions overlaid with modern innovations. As such an attempt has 
been made to integrate the cultural traditions in dress and orna- 
mentation of a South Indian Community on the basis of their 
relation to the initiation rites carried out for the members of the 
community. Such rites have been institutionalized on the basis 
of particular prescribed forms of dress and decoration for the 
different crises in the life cycle. At the same time the prescribed 
forms of dress which are in practice in the traditional culture 
constitute the emblems and insignia of the different age grades, 
social classes and status positions of the members of the commu- 
The gap between this unified picture relegated to the ethno- 


nity. | pictur ( 
graphic present and beginnings of the development of basic tra- 
ditions in dress has to be bridged only through the evidences from 


——— — 


paintings, etc. 
Lamana x 
Having placed before you a static synchronous picture derived 
from the ethnographic present I have to leave the reconstruction 
of the development of traditions in dress etc. in South India as a 
diachronic moving picture to the participants in this seminar who 
are authorities in Archaeology, History and Literature. 


weer nero mtem Ht 


S. Gurumurthy: -I shall deal with decorations and totemism, 
Many people of the ancient world followed *totemism' which may 
be defned as a set of "customs and beliefs by which there is set 
up a special system of relationship between the society and the 
animals and plants and other natural objects that are important 
inthe social Ite” It may be explained that each group of people 
or tribe or clan maintained systematic relationship with a parti- 
cular species of animals or plants or with a given class of natural 
objects or artifacts. These animals or plants "or artifacts are 
called ihe totems of the social groups. ‘These totems played an 


4. A. R. Radcliffe-Brown, Social Organisation of Australian Tribes, the 
“Oceania”, Monograph, No. 1, p. 20. 
B.7 
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beneficent; the totem protected him; and he showed respect for 
it in many ways by not killing or eating it if it be an animal or 
not cutting or gathering it, if it be a plant. 

A careful study of this practice and custom current among 
the present day nomadic people gives some interesting and valuable 
points of guidance for research with regard to the socio-religious 
customs of the civilised people too. Totemism was no doubt a 
religious, magical and social custom among the old nomadic tribes 
and is still alive in one form or other among the tribal and civilised 
people of the modern society. Therefore it may be pointed out 
here that it was not exclusively tribal but was also practised by 
people of more advanced society. It has had a continuous history 
right from prehistoric times down to the present day in India, 
evidences for which may be taken from anthropological studies 
and archaeological field. 


Anthropological studies reveal three important kinds of totems 
considering their relation to mankind; they are (1)_the clan totem, 
common to a whole clan, (2) the sex totem, common to the male 
or female of a tribe, to the exclusion in either case of the other 
sex and (3) the individual totem, belonging to a single individual 
and not pertaining to his descendants.. 


Totemic symbols: ‘The totemic symbols usually take highly 
conventionalised representations of animals, plants (or even parts 
of the animal or plant), heavenly bodies like the sky, sun, moon, 
stars, wind, thunder etc., natural objects like the mountain, river, 
earth, snow etc., religious symbols like the linga, navagraha, 
trisula, svastika etc., lucky symbols like the lotus etc., and other 
secular ones indicative of profession like the balahce, spindle, 
needle, camel etc., besides artifacts like the knife, shield ete. 
Therefore a close and careful study of the totems will certainly 
throw good light on the social, economic and religious conditions 
of contemporary society; however there is some difficulty in 
E the real meaning of the totems which are of various 

inds. 


g ! Totems as decorative patterns: 
paid respect to in many ways; they are: they are tatooed or-painted 
on the bodies of the members of the clan or group or tribe, dis- 
' Played on their Clothes, carved or painted or otherwise marked 
on their belongings like tent, utensils, pots, weapons etc. Besides 


As already said totems were. 
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these, we also find that in certain tribes, in order to put him more 
closely under the protection of the totem, the clansman is in the 
habit o£ identifying himself with the totem by dressing himself in 
the skin or other parts of the totem animal arranging his hair 
and mutilating his body so as to resemble the totem and represent- 
ing the totem on his body by cicatrices, tatooing or paint. Some 
times when these people go to battle, they wear the skin of the 
totem or its feathers. It is also interesting to note that sometimes 


they may remove some of their teeth or chip them" out. in imitation 
of the totem. The bore, reed or stick which some tribal people 
thrust through their nose may also be an imitation of the totem; 
but this is not always practised by them but only when danger 
is apprehended or occasion demands. In this connection it may 
be mentioned that in connection with some festivals like the 
Mariamman festival, in some parts of our country, we find people 
paint their body in various colours in imitation of certain. animals, 
and dance to the tune of drums. B 





Of all the methods, tatooing the totems on the bodies and paint- 
ing ard "carving the same on the household articles have been 
found Very common among the existing tribal people and those 
who lived in the dim past. The prehistoric people also seem to 
have followed these two methods, paying respect to their totems. 
Besides even among some of the present:day communities like the 
Vaisnavas and Madhvas, these two methods are found to be 


widely followed in different ways. 


etc. said that. they were their tribal-marks—Those who had the ash, 
and Navagraha said that they had some religious. significance and 
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the crescent moon with a thick dot above it, as already stated, 
represented a happy life of a couple. Further it is to be noted 
that mostly women and that ioo after marriage have these marks 
tatooed on their bodies. Unmarried women do not have them, 
Men also have these marks. Sometimes the name of the person 
who did tatooing figures on the arms of some people. These marks 
have more than one meaning; they are considered to be ihe marks 
of identification of.the clan or tribe to which the individual belongs, 
or of personal identification when he or she is lost in the forest 
or kidnapped; they are also considered to be marks. of. protective 
characters or marks which can purify their soul or can lead the 
individual to heaven; ‘The tribals also hold the view that if they 
do not have the marks tatooed on them, then they may not be 
able to identify their parents in the other world when dead In 
this connection it may be pointed out that similar but slightly 
modified view has been held by the present day people particularly 
belonging to' the creeds like Vaisnavism; they hold that the 
Vaisnavite symbols like the Sanku and Cakra are of protective 
character and also indicative of their creed; bearing of such sacred 
symbols has been considered very important which could alone 
help them attaining svarga after death. Therefore when viewing 
the eustom now current among the Vaisnavas and the Madhavas, 
of wearing on their bodies the sacred symbols of their creed 
representing their faith in life after death (which is very similar 
to those of the nomadic tribes of the past and the present), it may 
he suggested that tatooing has had a great antiquity, probably 
originating among the people of the stone age cultures gradually 
penetrating into the civilised society with some slight modifi- , 
cations. Regarding the real significance or meaning and aim of 
tatooing these symbols much cannot be said at the present state 
of our knowledge on account of lack of evidence and detailed 
study of the problem. Many interpretations and explanations have 
been put forward by scholars; besides the tribal people are also 
not in a position to give a correct meaning and explanation to 
latooing such symbols as decorative patterns. 


Taking the origin of totemism and the practice of marking 
and painting such totemic symbols, a few facts deserve special 
mention. As already pointed out the prehistoric people namely of 


5. LA, Vol. XXXV, pp. 269-270. 
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the Neolithic and Megalithic periods in India seem to have practised 
this ‘phenomenon Tor which we have evidences as gleaned from 
the study of their _pottery and rock engravings. The pottery of 
the Neolithic and particularly of the Megalithic people bear large 
varieties of scratches technically called graffiti marks representing 
animals, p plants, 3, heavenly | ‘bodies, earthly” objects and other secular 
articles and artifacts in dance forms. The identification 
of these e graffiti marks has been a subject of much discussion among. 
archaeologists. They are “variously interpreted as “potters marks” 
"owners marks” “marks “of authority” “marks representing some 
merchant “guilds _ or corporations”, They are also identified as 
symbols. representing the religious conditions of the prehistoric 
' people. Symbols representing Nature in various forms like the sun, 
moon, star, sky, mountain, river etc. are found in large numbers 
atit Viricben reflecting the worship of Nature by prehistoric men 
which was the earliest form of religion in the world, Such symbols 
have also been found painted on his pottery. The rock engravings 
and paintings also reveal such symbols serving as subject matter 
for them. Besides the punch marked coins of ancient India ob- 
tained from all ‘over I Tndia bear most of these symbols the identifica- 
tion of which also has been a baffling problem to the numismatists.® 
What do these symbols of various kinds occurring on the domestic 
articles of prehistoric men suggest? What do the theme and sub- 
jects of rock engraving and paintings reflect and last but not the 
least the symbols on the punch marked coins of the historic times 
suggest? In the light of our discussion above and our knowledge 
of the practice of the phenomenon-totemism, we may explain that 
the graffiti marks and the punch marks on the coins may also 
probably stand for totemic symbols ‘of the prehistoric communities. 
It may represent their clan or tribe or religious faith.“ In this 
connection it may be noted that the recent excavations in South 
Índia in places like Arikamedu in Pondicherry, Kanchipuram in 
the Chingleput, district, Sengamedu in the South Arcot district, 
Tirukkampuliyur, Alagarai and Uraiyur all in the Tiruchirapalli 
district reveal potsherds bearing | graffiti marks representing con- 
ventionalised animals, plants, heavenly bodies, diagrams and other 
secular objects of various interest. For instance the pottery from 
Tirukkampuliyur excavated by Dr. T. V. Mahalingam, Professor 


6. The Indus Valley Seals also bear 2 variety of symbols whith are 
worth mentioning here. 
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and Head of the Department of Archaeology of the University 
of Madras revealed more than 200 such graffiti marks which are 
found scratched on the pottery called Black-and-red ware” Black 
ware and Red polished ware assignable to à period Youghly from 
about 800 B.C. to about 500 A.D. Besides pottery bearing painted 
designs, impressed patterns and incised decorations have been 
also found in large quantities from the same site. 


Coming to Vedic times, it is interesting to observe that we 
get references to wearing symbols of religious nature on the body. 
It is referred to as Mudhra Dhàranam which means, wearing of 
marks or sacred symbols? Probably the marks may be taken to 
mean religious marks. It has been further stated that wearing 
of such symbols would purify the body and soul and give moksha 
to the individuals. The Puranas and Agamas also contain referen- 
ces to such Mudhra Dharanam.® The survival of this custom may 
also be noticed as already said among some of the existing com- 
munities like the Veisnavas and the Madhvas. It may also be 
pointed out here that wearing such symbols is not uncommon 
among Muslim women though the Quran does not permit it. 


The adoption of specific emblems or symbols by ruling dynasties 
and also for the flags of political and religious character would 
have probably commenced from this time-honoured custom of 
totemism. As we see the dynastic emblem or flag symbols of 
the past rulers in India seem to represent either the religion to 
which the dynasty belonged or the main profession on which the 
bulk of state income depended or the totem of the members of 
the dynasty who claim their descent from them. For instance we 
come across in Indian History rulers or dynasties declaring or 
tracing their descent to either solar or lunar race. Similarly also 
dynasties adopting emblems like the boar (Calukyas), tiger 
(Colas), fish (Pandyas), bow and arrow (Ceras) etc. suggest 
the idea of the survival of the tribal custom of totemism in 


modified form in a modified or changed or advanced society like 
ours, f 


7. It is referred to in R 
Asnute; thanu meaning body anı 
Dharanam. R. 4182 (b), Govt. 


g Veda as Atapta tanūhuh natha dhämo 
d athapta mcaning not branded — See. Mudra 
: 3 Oriental Mss, Library, and only such persons, 
particularly married women who bear such tatooing or religious symbols are 
Considered fit to participate in devayajnas and pithur yajnas. 


8. Bhavisya Purana, Padma Purana ü iro 
na, fe. See Mudra  Dhüranam 
R. 4182(b), Govt. Oriental MSS. Library, urn " i 
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P. N. Appuswami: Since the dawn of knowledge dress and 
decoration have played a large part in the lives of men and women. 
It has been so in all ages and in all climes. Cupid and Venus, 
and their counterparts, and greater or less Gods and Goddesses 
created by man, have had their share in the fashioning, shaping, 
moulding, and remodelling of these. Limbs have been tortured, 
ears and noses pierced, at the altars of the cult of beauty or reli- 
gion, and religious ceremonial Later on, occupations too have had 
a large share in the evolution of dress, mostly of men, for, until 
recently, women have not been engaging themselves in occupations 
other than the domestic. In modern times, sports and pastimes 
have effected other modifications. But by and large, women's 
dress has not undergone as many modifications until recently, 
though if'is true that the two piece dress has given place to the 
long sari draped by various communities in various ways, and 
thrown over the left shoulder by some, and over the right by 
others. "The evolution of dress is a very interesting study. 


Vedic Period 

Dress: In the Rigvedic period the normal dress for the three 
higher castes consisted of two garments, a lower called visas, and 
an upper called uttariya, The material of the cloth and the colour 
varied from community to community, and also apparently accord- 
ing to the ambitions of the wearer. It is uncertain whether they 
were cotton—some authorities seem to think that cotton material 
was not worn in the early days, a fact which we can quite 
appreciate, if we think of the cold regions in which they, perhaps, 
lived. Sheep’s skin, wool, and barks of trees, also provided dress 
material, though fine garments of different colours and braided 
with gold are not unknown. 


Later Period 

In the period of the Samhitas' and tHe Brahmanas, we find 
references to garments of wool, and silk. Some of them were 
coloured. Some were braided with gold. In the Srautasütras and 
in Panini, both the turban for the head (Ushnisha), and the shoes 
for the foot are mentioned. Panini refers to the Aprapadina-pata 
which is a garment which covers the body right down to the ankle, 
and also to Anupadina Upanah, a shoe which fits the foot. 


Later Still 
In the Grhyasütra period the dress still consisted of two pieces 
of cloth, one called the uttariya, or upper garment, and the other 
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the antariya, or lower garment. A mékhala or girdle is mentioned, 
as also a staff or danda. These formed the dress of a student or 
brahmacharin, and of a snataka, that is a person who has perform- 
ed the first ablution after completing the first āsrama. These 
seem to have been dress of women as well This is the inference 
to be drawn from references to marriage descriptions in some of 
the Grhyasütras, the Paraskaragrhyasütra for instance; Paraskara 
sutra adds that if there is only one garment, then a part of the 
lower garment may be turned into an upper one—an injunction 
or direction which our women seem to have made use of. 


It is a far cry from these two-piece garments to the many pieces 
of the modern day, and to the recession as in Gandhiji’s one piece 
garment, and to the bikinis of ultra modern woman. 


Dress Material, Colour, Ete. 


Dress material consisted of hemp, flax, deerskin, wool, cotton, 
silk, barks of trees, kusa grass. A brahmacharin has to wear 
two pieces, a lower and an upper garment as already stated. But 
the authorities vary somewhat about the material. The Apastamba 
Dharmasütra says that the lower garment should be ajina for a 
Brahmana, flax for a Kshatriya, and flux for a vaisya. One might 
wear deerskin if one desires increase of /Vedic lore, and cotton if 
one desires valour, and both if one desires both. Another variation 
is that the upper garment for a-brahmin should be the skin of a 
black deer, for a kshatriya the skin of a ruru deer, and cowskin 
or goatskin for a vaisya. The variations are many, apparently 
fashions changed according to fashion setters as in modern times. 
There are also options given owing to non-availability. If the 
prescribed material could not be got one could wear an upper 
garment of cowhide as the cow is the chief among animals, Cow 
mortality was fairly high in those early days. A tiger’s skin is 
suggested for the martial kshatriya by some, 


One injunction was that cotton should always be the material 
of the lower garment. It was however to be coloured reddish 
yellow for brahmanas, dyed with madder for kshatriyas, and dyed 
with turmeric for vaisyas. Here again there is a good deal of 


difference of opinion. Some suggest that a brahmacharin, should 
wear a pure white lower garment. 


Even the names of garments differ, 
these meant any difference in the materi 


`~ 


One wonders whether 
al, or the style; Vasah, 
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vastrah, nivi, are some of the terms used. Occasionally vasas refers 
to the upper garment (e.g. of the sacrificer’s wife). Nivi some- 
times means the inner garment, and vasas the outer garment. 


There is a term adhivasa, which may mean a mantle, something 
perhaps like the toga of the West. 


The Dharmasastras enjoin that a householder should always 
wear an upper garment in addition to the lower one. Bui if he 
is poor or other unfavourable circumstances intervene, he is allow- 
ed to have the sacred thread instead. "Normally he has two of 
them; the substitute upper garment makes the third. The cloths 
should be new or fresh washed. 


It is absolutely necessary to wear an upper garment on some 
umportant occasions or functions, namely, when one studies the 
Veda, when dedicating tanks or wells to the publie, when making 
gifts, when taking one's meal, or performing achamana, when 
performing homa, or worshipping gods, or performing japa, more 
occasions are mentioned by other -authorities. 


In later Sanskrit literature, the avaguntana is mentioned. The 
dress should suit the occasion, and the person who wears ‘it. 
There is a dress for walking on the road, for sleeping in bed, 
for performing Tarpana, or for worshipping gods. The practice of 
wearing silk for worship, and while eating, observable in many 
parts of India today are survivals. 


Manner, Style of Dress 


The lower garment should be tucked up in three places, 
namely near the navel, on the left side, and behind at the back. 
No corner of it should be allowed to hang down like a tail, or 
tucked on the wrong side. Elaborate rules are given by some 
sources. All of us have heard of the five tucks, panchakachcha. 


The Staff (Danda) and Girdle (Mekhala) 


The complete outfit of the brahmacharin, consisted of the two 
garments, and the staf or danda, and the girdle or mekhala. The 
shoes and the umbrella are also mentioned. 


The material of the staff varied according to the caste of the 
brahmacharin. Paldsa, udumbara, bilva, nyagródha, badara, 
asvattha, pilu, rauhitaka, vata, khádira, are some of the trees 
mentioned which could be used for preparing the staff, 
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The staff was not a mere insignia like a sceptre. It was 
required for support, for controlling the cattle of the teacher 
(which the pupil was to take care of), for protection when going 
out at night, and for guidance when fording a river or stream, 
as a weapon of defence and offence, against enemies, thieves, 
serpents, and beasts of prey, Rakshasas, Paisachas, and from 
humans as well. It is a weapon of self defence in the physical 
as well as in the metaphorical (mystical) senses. There are rules 
for collecting such a stick. Further the length of the stick varies 
not from man to man, but from caste to caste. In this also 
opinions vary. Some say that the brahman should have the 
shortest staff, others say his staff should be longest. It is an 
integral part of the student's uniform. There is also a rule that 
a brahmachari should not allow anybody to pass between himself 
and his staff. Authorities also differ whether the staff should 
always be carried by the student or the householder, some saying 
it should, and some that it need not. 


Mekhala 


This is the third major item of the uniform — Again there is a 
difference in respect of the material with regard to the three castes. 
Kusa, munja, murva, hemp, balwaja, asmantaka, grass may be 
used. A bit of iron is tied to the girdle of a kshtriya and a string 
of tamala barks should be tied to the girdle of a vaisya. 


The shoe and the umbrella 


There is an invocation to the shoe not to pinch the wearer, 


and to the umbrella to shelter the student from evil, not from 
glory. 


Ornaments and Personal Decoration 


Anklets, bracelets, and earrings seem to have been worn by 
both the sexes; and were usually made of gold. Garlands also 
were worn both by men and women. 


Collyrium was used for the eyes; sandal paste over the body, 
by both sexes. 


Elaborate rituals are prescribed before and for the bath. 
Washing the teeth, brushing it with an udumbara stick, are elabo- 
rately referred to. Bath powder (Snaniya chürna) is referred to, and 
is meant to be applied to the body. And the bath should be taken 
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with water which is neither too hot nor too cold. And perfumes 
and sandal-paste are applied after the bath, or-a salve of sandal 
water is sprinkled all over the body, and the bather preens himself 
or herself before a mirror. The use of the salve is called anulepana. 
Garlands are put on. These seem to have been of various patterns. 
Srak (wreath) and mala (garland) are referred to. 


Hair 


Care of the hair is an important part of the general personal 
decoration. Men shave using razors or else the hair is cut in 
formal and prescribed modes. Much detail is found about how 


these are to be done. 


The shorn hair is swabbed up by a lump of bull’s dung or 
laid on a layer of kusa grass. The cut off hair is buried in a 
cowyard, or near a tree or in a clump of darbha grass. Hot and 
cold water are applied to the hair, and the tangled locks are 
worked free with porcupine quills. The hair is anointed with 
butter, or with a mixture of butter, ghee and curds in water 


applied. 


Elaborate rules are laid down how the razor is to be used, 
and where first and next. After shaving, the hair is arranged 
according to custom or family usage. 


Later on in the sixteenth or the 18th year when similar 
tonsorial rites are performed, not only is the hair of the head 
attended to, but also the beard and moustache, and underarm 
hair. The nails are trimmed. Minute and formal procedure is 
laid down. Shaving, however, took place at fairly long intervals, 
and seems to have been looked on as a luxury. 


Combing and Parting 


Everybody is familiar with the seemantonnayana ceremony 
for women, the parting of the hair done to mantras by the husband 
of a pregnant woman. The hair is first parted with blades of 
darbha grass, then with a splinter of viratara wood, then with a 
full spindle, and then by a porcupine quill which has three white 
spots on it. There are references in the Atharva Veda to combs 


with a hundred teeth. 
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Women plaited their hair, and some men wore them braided 
and wound it like a shell. Some clans wore them braided on the 
right side of the head. 

A grihyasütra sums up the position thus: “A pair of garments, 
-a jewel (to be tied round the neck), two ear rings, a parasol, a 
pair of shoes, a staff, a wreath, pounded seeds of karanga fruit 
for rubbing with (unmardana), eye-salve and ointment — this 
is the full outline of ancient dress and decoration.” 


Marks on the forehead and body are also referred to. Urdh- 
vapundra, tripundra and other marks are referred to by later 
authorities. The temptation is great to go into all these, and 
into the later evolution of dress and dress material (nylon in- 
cluded), but I shall keep off these, as they would tend to make 
this paper a thesis, and too long for an occasion. like this. 

Agnihotram Tatachariar: I shall speak about dress and 
decorations according to Vedic traditions, Whatever may be 
the age of the Vedas, they clearly describe dress and 
decorations elaborately. Satapata Brahmana says that man 
gets beauty only by perfect dressing. (Suvàsa éva Bubüsheth), 
Rgveda Mantra says that young people should wear good 
` garments. An interesting story narrated in Satapata Brah- 
mana clearly states that in^the beginning the skin of men was 
thick enough to tolerate heat and cold. Later on when his skin 
was smoothened and became thin it necessitated wearing of clothes. 
Protection of the body and beautifying it were the aims of cloth- 
ing. Beautification of the clothes was necessitated to make them 
attractive. Like men women also dressed themselves with 
clothes. Ushnisa (head dress) Drapi (mantle) Pariohana (gar- 
ment) PeSas (embroidered garments) are also mentioned. Upa- 
naha (sandal made of animal skin) were used to cover the foot. 
Wooden sandals are allowed for Kulapati. Reference to wooden 
sandals is later. The word Paduka originally meant foot-wear 
made of animal skin. Only at the time of Buddha and Mahavira 
the wearing of animal skin was discontinued and wooden sandals 
were introduced. Uttariya is a term which denotes upper gar- 
ment which can be used to suit the occasion. The word Pari- 
_dhana refers to the covering of the lower part of the body, below 
the navel. The Nivi also supports this; wearing of part of the 
garment on the back of the body is called ‘Katcha’ a very old 

tradition. Bhatta Kumarila refers to this tradition, Thatiyavas- 
tira. According to the Smritis the wearing of Katcha is compul- 
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sory for both men and women. This custom is in vogue from 
the earliest period in Tamil Nad also. Distinction between men 
and women in dressing is the earliest one. Chest covering, is 
referred to by Kalidasa and other poets. Rgveda mentions lace 
clothes also. In connection with Varuna who is described as King 
of Gods lace cloth is referred to (Bibrati Dravim Hiranmayam). 
According to Dr. Altaker in the place of Sacred thread only 
cloths were used. While prescribing the upper garment Dharma- 
sastra says that sacred thread is also used as upper garment. The 
word Kanchuka occurs in the Ramayana also. It may be com- 
pared with overcoat. Wearing of deer skin dress is also men- 
tioned in the Vedas, side by side with silk and cotton cloths. 
Valkala or the bark of trees was used as garment only in later 
times. Mahabharata refers to the habit of the people of North 
of Himalayas not wearing any vastra. Putting in the Tilaka in 
the forehead las its own long history. Vedas never mention about 
any symbol Some of the Kalpasütrakaras Sankyayana and 
Vaikhanasa prescribe wearing the ashes of Agnihotra. The term 
Ürdvapundra is very ancient one which means a mark like a 
lotus. It was used in the first instance as a decoration in the fore- 
head and parts of the body. Women wore only Tilaka in the 
forehead. A face without a tilaka is given as a simile in the 
Ramayana. That supports the view that tilaka is only orna- 
mental. Agamas on the other hand insist on wearing mark on 
the body. Sivagama insists on wearing the mark of Sula. Vaish- 
nava Agamas on the other hand emphasise the symbol of wear- 
ing Sankha and Chakra. Materials for Urdvapundra were pres- 
cribed later though differently. Ashes and mud are both pres- 
cribed as materials. Gopichandanam is also mentioned as a mate- 
‘yial. Muds of different colours are also used. In addition to the 
lótus form of pundhra other forms are used. The word tripundra 
means marking three lines on the forehead and the other parts 
‘of the body. Pancharatré Agama elaborately discusses the pun- 
dhras. The form of bamboo leaf, Winno (Surpa) etc. are pres- 
cribed. The form of God's foot and the form of mark on ihe 
hood of the serpent are also mentioned. The Sri Vaishnava says 
that God stands on two feet. So they prefer wearing two forms 
of the foot. To support the God's feet a base or a pitha is put. 
Of course the form of God's feet stops above the brow, the pitham 
is put just below the mark of the foot. Agamas such as Saiva, 
Vaishnava and Sakta advocate wearing of turmeric powder in 
yellow or red colour which is used in 'pooja' time. Vaishnavas 
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put the turmeric powder between the marks to explain that white 
denotes God, and turmeric denotes the Goddess. A historical study 
of these marks reveals that in spite of differences in marks, the 
‘name pundra is retained for all those which means the mark of 
lotus. Dharma sastras and agamas elaborately discuss the signs 
‘and marks and their materials. Their relations to particular God 
is also explained. But unfortunately these details are seen only 
in later literature. Grihya Sittra-karas like Bodhayana and Vai- 
khanasa prescribe the wearing of ashes only. Later pancharatra 
agama literature takes enormous pain to explain the marks and 
their significances. Historically speaking in the period of the Rama- 
yana and immediately after it there is a reference to Urdva pundra 
only. At the time of Vedanta Desika there is enormous discus- 
sion about the way of wearing of the pundra. He says there must 
be space between the pundra outline where the turmeric powder 
used in pujas should be used. According to old opinion ihese 
marks originated from tilaka as decoration. In later times it got 
religious sanction, 


K. R. Venkataramier: As indicated in the opening paragraph 
of Dr. Jayadev’s synopsis, the syibject covers attire and ornaments— 
the latter being an essential element of decorations. My observa- 
tions largely relate to ornaments. ^ 


Traditions in dress and decorations may to a certain extent. 
be traced to tribal origins, 'Tamil Society, as we envisage it from 
the old classics, attained a sufficiently high degree of sophistication 
in dress and ornaments during the centuries round the Christian 
era. Natural environments and love of nature largely influenced 
the ancient people of the Tamil land and provided motifs for their 
ornaments. A garland of the blossoms of the palmyra tree was 
the distinguishing mark of the Chera kings, of Atti flowers of the 
Cholas, bunches of margosa flowers of the Pandyas and Tondai 
creepers of the Pallavas. The clothes that formed the attire of 
Tamil men and women had in the borders and in the body of the 
texture, ornamental designs representing the lotus, the blue or 
white lily, jasmine buds, the needle shaped picci flowers, and the 
mango fruit. The orriaments bore such names as Kodi (creeper), 
talir (tendril), arumbu (bud), malarkottu (bunch of flowers) 
olai (palmyra leaf scroll to adorn the ear lobes) and kannappu 
(flower stuck above the ear). And among birds and animals, the 
Swan, the peacock, the koil, the sparrow, the serpent, the deer 
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and the lion lent patterns for designs. The claws, teeth and horns 
of animals, either domesticated or killed in the chase, furnished 
characteristic ornaments. Even lamps in use for household and 
ritualistic purposes bore similar patterns, 


In the pictures of gods and goddesses, in their icons used for 
domestic worship and sculptures in places of public worship, in 
short, in almost all art forms of ritualistic worship, the decor was 
similar to that of a man or woman high up in the social scale, and, 
if anything, more exaggerated and in course of time conventionalised. 
With the introduction of the Agamic cults special modes of dress 
and ornaments came into vogue. It will be safe to assume that 
these were fashioned and shaped to answer to some cult require- 
ments rather than to trace their very origin to cult developments. 
The mystic has to develop certain attitudes that will keep his 
mind and senses under control. The tiger skin is believed to. 
foster vairagya, or aversion to sensual pleasure, absence of greed, 
etc. The skin of the deer is believed to help the wearer to control 
the vagaries of the mind. Some divinities such as Kali, the infant 
Krishna and some aspects of Siva, etc., Bhairava and Bhikshatana 
are represented in the nude; nakedness signifies final absorption 
into the Infinite Void. The dark tints of some deities stand for 
the unlimited expanse of the cosmos, red for manifestation of divine 
power from the nishkala to the sakala state or from the static 
state of quiescence to the dynamic state of projecting the universe, 
and which represents equilibrium of the gumas. Ideas such as 
these influenced the patterns of dress and jewellery. 


Yogis believe that concentration is best achieved by making 
the mind dwell upon one of three centres—the space betwéen the 
eyebrows, the tip of the nose and the heart. The bright pottu on 
the forehead, the mükkutti on either side of the nasal tip and the 
padakkam (jewelled pendant of the hàra that runs down to the 
heart) point to these psychic centres. 


Watching the movement of the prana through the nädis, and 
repressing it as and when necessary form an essential feature of 
one school of yoga. The creeper is an art motif to represent the 
flow of the prana; and it is usual to depict the Kirtimukha, which 
is referred to under different names and which is a piece of 
jewellery as much as a motif of art, as shooting out of its mouth 
creepers all round. This symbolises the awesome face of ihe 
Infinite from which flows prána. The kodi (-hára) hanging down 
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to the heart stands for an involution of the prana, while the knot 
or clasp signifies the granthi of the nadis near about the heart 
region. Typical is a variation of the Channavira which is made 
of two curved strings of gold plain or jewelled, -one below the 
heart, its ends fastened to the waist band, and the other abeve 
the heart and going around the neck. In yogic parlance this would 
represent the two müdis ida and pingala, or the efferent and 
afferent movements of the prana; the nadis intersect in some the 


vital centres, one of which is the heart, where a pendant is usually 
worn, 


Perhaps the most important of the practices of yogic mysticism 
is the rousing of the Kundalini. 'The word literally means ‘coiled 
up’. Divine Energy is visualised as a serpent coiled at the base 
in the region of the sacro-coccygeal plexus near the extreme 
termination of the rectum. This serpent kundalini has to be roused 
and led up to the centre of the brain, passing through six centres 
of consciousness and ending in the seventh, which are visualised 
by the mystic as subtle lotuses—chakras. When consciousness 
dwells upon the three lower centres, the mind is worldly, but 
gets more and more purified as it travels up. In the fourth, which 
is near the heart, spiritual awakening comes. Going further up 
nescience disappears and in the sixth, between the eyebrows, man 
is immersed in Divine or Cosmic consciousness. The Separate ego 
is still felt which is finally annihilated in the seventh where samadhi 
is;attained. This.in brief is kundalini yoga. 'Ihe mystic associates 
Some pieces of jewellery with this concept. Nágübharanam in 
different forms such as nagavottu, jadainagam and in different 
places such as round the waist, wrist and the head reminds the 
serpent shaped-kundalini. What is generally known as Arasilai 

(literally—a fiscus leaf) is a plated ornament of silver or gold 
. Shaped like the hood of a serpent and covers the pudendum, (the 
sacral plexus) the second centre. The higher centres are ‘light’ 
centres which illumine consciousness; hence bright jewels mark 
them, such as those near the heart, the neck and the forehead 
(the space between the eyebrows). Mystics envisage different 
stages even in transcendent consciousness, unmani, nida, nadanta, 
etc., which are graphically represented as triangles, the crescent 
etc., ending up in absolute quiescence or ‘void’. The makutam 
(crown), conical in shape, that adorns the head of deities and 
royal personages, is thought of as representing this concept and 


the jewelled patterns on them, the different extremely subtle 
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centres of transcendental consciousness. The crown ends in a 
point parabindu or in a knot (kondai), symbolising the eternal 
void in the case of the point or the intersection of all the subtle 
strata of higher consciousness in the case of the knot. The sub- 
ject is too subtle to be briefly explained and it will suffice to 
say that the mukutam is often cast in such a way as to remind 
the südhaka of these vital, rarified and subtle centres of con- 
Sciousness. 


It wil be of interest to note that the worship of Lalita Raja- 
rajesvari according to the Sri Vidya Kalpas (ritualistic codes) 
has a section called catus-sasti-upacüra or making 64 offerings 
which include decoration with jewels meant to convey the mystical 
'message sketched above. 


All these ideas are now forgotten, and the literature relating 
to them, has unfortunately been neglected. What was extant a 
century ago has now disappeared into oblivion. The adepts are 
also to blame, for having kept their practices secret, to be revealed 
only to a chosen few. To some of us this talk may sound gibberish 
and the subject all namby-pamby. It will be well to remember 
that sages like Ramakrishna Paramahamsa and Aurobindo were 
realised adepts and demonstrated in their lives and experiences 
the truth and efficacy of these practices in our own time. 


The limitation of space prohibits my dwelling on this abstract 
but nevertheless fascinating theme, and I would commend the sub- 
ject to scholars as a profitable field of research which will throw 
light on the relation between dress and ornamentation on the one 
hand and religious beliefs and practices on the other. 


Dr. S. K. Nayar: - I shall restrict myself to the traditions of 
dress pertaining to a few Kerala communities and castes. The 
Nayar community in Kerala is perhaps the most conservative in 
many respects and therefore a peep into their traditions in dress 
would afford an interesting study. 


Not only in ancient days but also in present times the Kera- 
lites in general are noted for their simplicity in dress and decora- 
tions. Simplicity in this context means not essentially scarcity in 
any degree but predominantly cheapness and colourlessness. Even 
today among Nayars, women especially, in spite of modern adap- 
tations of dress, styles, prefer pure white clothes. The traditional 
mode of the dressing of Nayar women has given rise to a famous 
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saying often quoted in literary writings and common parlance. 
Nayar women, til recently never used to wear upper garment. 
Therefore the saying is beautifully worded thus — Women have 
naked breasts and men have sheathless swords — This is quite 
significant. Even though the Nayar women go.about anywhere 
with uncovered breast none would dare to look at them for fear 
of the sheathless daggers of their men. 


The loin cloth worn by Nayar women deserves our special 
attention. Till very recently, that is to the days of my own 
mother, the loin cloth never touched far below their knees. I 
remember clearly my mother scolding my sisters when they tried 
to wear clothes touching their feet. According to my mother, 
or the belief of the people of her age, only the women of doubtful 
character, especially, the courtesans, would wear clothes in that 
fashion. No member of a noble Nayar Tarwad (joint family) 


could wear a colourful dress below the waist ox above iouching 
the fingers at the feet. 


Even today in villages one can notice the relies of the tradi- 
tion, In publie bathing ghats most women belonging to the caste 
Hindu communities do not consider it a taboo to remain half- 
naked whereas the non-Hindu women their next door neighbours 
born and brought up in the same locality observe strict ‘purdha’ 
system even while bathing in open tanks and river-ghats. Only 
a few sophisticated modern Hindu women seem to have developed 
a sort of delicacy or sensitiveness to this ‘nakedness’. 


Men also are strictly economic and simple in their dress. 
The traditional saying again may be quoted in this context. It is 
often said that an adult however rich he might be required only 
a pair of clothes for the whole year, to be renewed on Thiru Onam 
day. It should be remembered that only on festive occasions they 
wear these clothes. For daily use just a towel (tundu) is more 
than enough. A famous sanskrit verse, popular among Keralites, 
throws a flood of light on this economy of dress. The verse is on 
a particular cloth safely preserved by a devotee going to a temple. 
When some on asked him why he kept the cloth as a treasure 
without wearing it while going to the temple, his reply was that, 
that particular cloth had adorned the waist of his father and had 
already seen the youthful days of his grandfather and great grand- 
father. Still the cloth looked fresh! The same was to be handed 
down to his son and grandson, and even to his great grandson! 
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It is no exaggeration to say that the cloth was a rare commodity 
in conservative communities strictly preserving their traditional 
customs and manners. This rarity can be considered as an abso- 
lute truth from the rites performed by the communities on im- 
portant occasions like marriage and death. The most important 
item of a marriage ceremony is to give new clothes to the bride. 
The Malayalam word for marriage is ‘padamuri’, literally a piece 
of cloth, thus giving utmost prominence to the act of bridegroom 
presenting a piece of cloth to the bride. Perhaps among Nayars 
this was the only rite performed during the nuptial ceremony. 
Tying of Tali was not the duty of the bridegroom who was to 


e husband of the bride, as that was the privilege of a 


become th 
ack while the 


prince who might have performed the rite years b 
bride was a babe or child. 


So far about the outer garments for men and women. Modes 
of underwears differ from men to women and children to adults. 
Male children wear usually a red-tape of silk called ‘Koupin’ and 
little girls in ‘its place use tender film of an areca palm called ‘Kum- 
pala. The wearing of 'Kumpala Koupin’ by little girls upto an age 
‘of five or six was a compulsory item. Then it is replaced by cloth- 
tape or silk-tape. When the girls reach maturity they have to 
wear inner cloth in a special manner by tucking it in. This 
mode of wearing cloth tucked in by women is called “aru’ which 
is being followed even today by all women. Tucked in clothes 
play an important part not only in the scheme of Kerala’s 
national dressing but also in rituals. Grown up women are prohi- 
bited to enter into temple premises if they do not wear under- 
clothes tucked in. Men also should wear cloth tucked in while 
they perform rituals for the dead. The priests in temples also 
should wear it whenever they perform ‘puja’ to the deity, and on 
all oceasions when they take out the idol of the deity. 


There is a ritual in Kali temples of Kerala called Talappoli 
when the women dressed in traditional style are to stand in two 
rows before the deity at the time of a festive procession. Young 
thes tucked in, with naked breast stand in 
deity themselves holding plates with eight 
auspicious materials called ‘Ashtamangalyam’ arranged in them. 
Each plate will have a burning light in a dise of a coconut cut 
exactly half the size. This is an oecasion, for all the youngmen of 
the locality to have a full view of the girls of marriageable age 


women wearing clo 
two rows before the 
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in their pristine form, almost, naked, thanks to this special mode 
of dressing. Wearing of clothes tucked in by women has its own 
attraction, for it presents a full view of the buttocks. This system 
is copied in Kathakali in dressing the female characters. 


Respectable women wear a sort of breast-piece called ‘Mulak- 
kacca’ when they appear before the public. Only the women of 
royal families and high caste Nayar families were privileged to 
wear Mulakkacca. The others were forbidden to wear anything. 
Nambudri women never resort to any kind of upper garments 
when they go out excepting that they might have a long white 
cloth put over the shoulders as apron. The palm-leaf umbrellas 
serve them as veils. All other women-folk should appear in 
public half-naked. It was considered to be an anti-social custom 
if they wear a jacket or blouse when they go out. Such women 
were severely punished by the leaders of the society. 


Mrs. S. Rajalakshmi: Men and women throughout the world, 
and through the ages, have been devoting much attention in mak- 
ing themselves appear much more handsome and beautiful It is 
not strange therefore that we come across variety in costume and 
ornaments. Different races, nationalities, communities and classes 
have been accustomed to the use of a particular kind of costume 
and ornaments. Different materials have also gone into the mak- 
ing of dresses and ornaments. It can now be said, to some extent, 
from the mode of dress and decoration, to which country, or 
nationality, or community a particular person belongs. However, 
it must be remembered tbat there have been marked changes in 
the mode of dress and decoration throughout the world, especially 
in sophisticated areas, and it is rather difficult to differentiate on 
the basis of dress and decoration alone. We are now concerned 
not with the present modes of dress and decoration but with the 
traditional costume and ornaments of the people. I am particularly 
concerned with the mode of dress of the people of the extreme 
south of the Indian sub-continent. Here an attempt will be made 


to picture before you the modes of dress and decoration as gleaned 
from Tamil literature. E 


In the beginning, human beings must have thought of dressing 
themselves only as a protection from the warmth and chill weather 
during day and night. It must have been only when man became 
more civilized, and began to lead a settled life that attempts should 
have been made to make the costume attractive and varied. Only 
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then the idea of adorning oneself with ornaments must have also 
come to the fore. It must be pointed out that the desire for making 
oneself attractive by means of dress and decorations was and is 
universal among menfolk and womenfolk, but may differ in degree 
between the sexes. 


In ancient times people all over the world dressed themselves 
in the skins of animals hunted by them and in.barks.and.leaves 
of the trees. This must have been true of the Ta mil country also. 
The ancient classics of the Tamils, the Sangam literature abound 
in references to the dress_and decorations of the ancient Tamils. 
It looks as though the Tamils were accustomed to the use of leaf- 
garmeiits. Even when cotton and silk clothing came into use the 
leat-garment seems to have been popular with the Tamils. This 
must have been due perhaps to the use of the leaf-garment for a 
long period. In the Sangam classics we come across lovers present- 
ing leaf garments to their lady-love. This practice should have 
been fairly common ‘among all classes of the Tamils. The leaf- 
garment should have been considered as the traditional dress. A 
stanza in the Ahandniiru implies that the leaf: garment was " usually. 
worn by the maiden! The wearing of the leaf-garment was 
perhaps an indication that one has att attained ‘maidenhood. Today in 
certain places of worship, especially a as iS part. of the worship of the 
mother goddess, people dress themselves in garments of neem 
leaves and go round the Sanctum Sanctorum. This would make 

. it appear that the leaf-garments have a religious significance. But 
it cannot at present be "explained, when and how the religious 
significance « came to be attached to the wearing of leaf-garments. 


The ancient ‘Tamils—in general wore two garments? one to 
cover the upper portion and the other to cover the lower portion 
of the body. The menfolk wore the upper garment over the left 
shoulder, allowing it to dangle on the front and back side of the 
body3 It would appear from this that the use of the upper gat garment 
was more a fashion than.a necessity. It is not definite whether 
it was the custom among all classes of people to use the upper 
garment. It can, however, be stated that the poorer classes such 
as the shevherds and fisherfolk used only the lower garment. 


1. Ahanünüru, Stanza 7. 
2. Puranünüru, Stanza 189. 
3. Nedunalvddai, Lines 35 and 181. 
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ipd. or the royal servants wore a “a kind of garment called the 
Kaficukam! The Mullaippatu mentions that the Yavanas, by 
which term the foreigners were meant, wore the Meippai5 The 
Kaficukam and the Meippai appear to have been similar io ‘the 
coat of the present day. It is apparent from the references that 
the wearing of the Meippai and the Kaficukam was in vogue only 
among the royal servants and the foreigners who were employed 
as palace giíárds. ‘It is then, needless to point out that the Kaficu- 
kam and the Meippai were worn by the warrior class. It is not 
definite whether they were made of cotton, or whether they were 
made of leather as in the case of the shields used by the warriors. 
The Kaficukam and the Meippai appear to have been worn io 
cover the upper portion of the body. 'The warrior class seem to 
have used the Kachu or Kachai, which was nothing but a belt 
either worn across the breast or around the waist. The sword and 
the quiver seem to have been fastened to them. The Silappathi- 
kāram mentions the Tunnakkarar, the tailors$ ‘The presence of 
the Tunnakkürar implies the use of stítched garments. The Kañcu- 
kam, or the Meippai could have been stitched garments. 


The ladies also seem to have used two garments. A poem in 
the Ahanamürw mentions that the bride had covered herself com- 
pletely in her garment and that the bridgroom had to lift the 
garment falling on the forehead? The women in ancient times 
perhaps covered their head and to some extent the face also with 
the garment. This garment could not be anything, but the saree;, 
which is worn even today, especially in this part of the country. 
The Kambarümüyanam and certain other later works make it 
clear that the women were clad in sarees. There is reference to 
another garment that was used by the ladies. That is usually 
referred to as the Vambu and appears to have been a kind of 
brassiers.? The Thirumurugürruppadai confirms the wearing of 
two garments when it mentions that the Kuramagal was clad in 
contrasting garments both in shape and clour. The Sangam works 
in particular and literature in general describe the ladies as being 


Silappathiküram, Canto 26, line 138, 
Manimégalai, Canto 25, line 11, 
Mullaippattu, line 60. 
Silappathikáram, Canto 5, line 32. 
Nedunalvadai, line 150, 


Nape 
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shy and modest and it is therefore natural to find that they took 
care to cover their body almost completely. 


The garments used by the ancient Tamils were mostly made 
of cotton; but silk garments were also used, probably on occasions, 
and by the ricliér classes. There are references to very fine 
garments with floral designs? They were so fine as to be com- 
pared with the vapour of boiling milk! and the slough of the 
snakes.11 Such references to fine clothing imply that the people 
living in a hot climate preferred such clothing. The clothes were 
put to wash and it was the work of the Pulaithi to wash them.!? 
The Pulaithi is said to have starched thé clothing, and perhaps 
also ironed it as in modern days. A paste of cooked rice seems 
to have been used as the starching material.“ 


Cotton yarn was spun by the ladies mostly and they were 
known as Panruthippendu.'5 It is seen from the Narrinai anthology 
that the widows generally engaged themselves in spinning cotton 
yarn.$ The cloth was referred to in general as Aruve. It only 
implies that the cloth was woven in long pieces and it was cut 
to the required size. The terms Tuni meaning to cut and, Tundu 
meaning a small piece of cloth, also indicate that the cloth was 


woven in long pieces. 


Though there is mention about the manufacture of woollen 
cloth, woollen garments do not seem to have been the usual dress 
of the people. There are references to kings and chieftains 
presenting the bards with garments of silk. Presenting a person 
with a garment of silk should have been considered an, honour. 
This tradition is still to be seen in the practice of presenting 
Ponnadai. "X f 

Though the people in general used cotton clothing, different 
classes of people had different dress. ‘The dress of the person 
had relation to the profession of the person, The hunters who 


m"——————  'Á (n 


9. Porunarürruppadai, line 382. 

10. Perumpündrrppadai, line 469. 

11. Porunarürruppadai, line $3. 

12. Purandnaru, Stanza, 311. 

13. Ahanünüru, Stanza 34, 387. Kurunthogai, Stanza 330. 
14. Maduraiklüüchi, line 721. 

15. Puranünüru, Stanza 125. 

16. Narrinai, Stanza 253. 
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invariably dwelt in the mountainous regions seem to have used 
the skins of animals for their.dress. Even the huntress was clad 
in garments of skin. The hunter class could not perhaps afiord to 
use the fine cotton clothing, and cotton clothing would not have 
been suited to their hard ways of life in the midst of jungles, 


Likewise the shepherds also could not afford to use two 
garments and contented themselves with _the lower garment. 
However, the shepherd seems to have felt the wearing of sandals 
a necessity. The sandals worn by the people seem to have been 
of two kinds; one kind was similar to the sandals of today, and 
the other which completely covered the feet was similar to the 
shoes or boots of the present day.” The Maravar ox the robbers 
who dwelt in the barren tracts are said to have appeared before 
the wayfarers dressed in red garments?! Perhaps, even in ancient 
times red colour signified cruel, blood thirsty deeds, 


It must now be pointed out that the dress of the monks 
differed from that of the householders. ‘The Tamil literature speaks 
of the Saiva Saints in saffron coloured garments, The saints 
carried with them wherever they went, the Mukkél or the tridanda. 
Even the Buddhist monks were clad in saffron coloured garments. 
The Buddhist and Jain monks had a clean shaven head. It will 
be evident from this account that the dréss, had relation to age, 
class and religion to which the people belonged. 


Both men and women in general were fond of adorning them- 
selves in a variety of ornaments, The Tamils were skilled not 
only in manufacturing fine clothes but also in making ornaments 
of beauty. The Tamils made use of two metals, goid. and. silver 
chiefly in making ornaments. The Silappathikaram mentions gold 
of four different standards namely Sambunatham  Sütarupam, 
Atakam, and Kilichchirai. Out of these Sémbunatham was of 
highest purity and it was generally used for ornaments.”3 Strings 
of pearls were popular among people of higher classes. Precious 


17. Perwmpünürruppadai, line 175. 

18. Perumpünàrruppadai, line 169. 

19. Perumpünürruppadái, line 169. 

20. Perumpünürruppadai, line 69. 

21. Narrinai, Stanza 33, 

22. Silappathiküram, Canto 14, lines 201.3, 
23. Thirumurugürruppadai, line 18, s 
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stones such as diamond, saffire etc. were set in gold ornaments.” 
Even gold coins were strung together and worn around the 


neck,” 


In the Sangam literature we come across a variecy of orna- 
ments, Children wore around the neck, the Iympadaithali?> and 
the Pulippaltháli? Even the ladies decked themselves with the 
Pulippalthali 2 Likewise the anklet variously called as the kinkini 
and the Silambu were worn by children as well as ladies. Even 
now when the children begin to learn walking they are adorned 
with the anklet. The kings and warriors also were accustomed to 
wearing anklets, called the Kazhal® which was also known as 
Virakkazhal. The anklets were filled with either pearls or 
precious stones, such as the carbuncle. In the Ahananüru there is 
reference to a practice among the Tamils called the Silambu Kazhi 
Nénbu3! According to it, the lady to be married discarded the 
anklet worn by her and took a new anklet. Perhaps, there was 
some difference in the shave of the anklets worn by the women, 
before and after marriage. Apart from the difference in shape 
the silambu Kazhinénbu should have had some significance. It 
probably made the maiden understand that she was to play a 
different role as the housewife in a different place, with a different 
outlook on life. 


The Mékhalai was another popular ornament. I was nothing 
but a metallic-belt with loops, worn around ihe waist? In the 
Kambarümüyarnam, we come across another kind of waist-belt 
called the Kalābam. ‘The Kalabam is said to have consisted of 
16 loops, whereas the Mékhalai consisted of 7 loops. Ear-rings were 
as common as they are today. There seems to have Been a great 
variety in ear-rings.4 Some of them were so shaped as to resem- 
ble the fish. Certain others perhaps, looked like the rings which 


24. Puranünüru, Stanza 218. 

25. Kurunthogai, Stanza 67. 

26. Puranünüru, Stanza 77. 

21. Puranünüru, Stanza 374, Kurunthogai, Stanza 161. 
28. Ahandniru, Stanza 7. 

29. Puranünüru, Stanza 198. Ahandniiru, Stanza 254, 
30. Purandniru, Stanza 40. 

31. Ahanánüru, Stanza 315. 

32. Thirumurugdrruppadai, line 16. 

33. Kambarümáyanam, Balakandam, Stanza 877. 

34. Ahanünüru, Stanzas 158, 236, 353, 
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have become very popular in recent times. Gold bangles and 
bangles made of shell, were worn by the ladies on the wrist. It 
is interesting to note that the ancient Tamils were not accustomed 
‘to wearing the nose-stud. It is not possible to explain how and 
when the ladies among the Tamils came to adorn themselves with 
the nose studs. In the Silappathikaáram Mādavi is seen decked in 
a variety of ornaments from head to foot. Deivavuththi, Toyyayam 
and Pullagam adorned her head. ‘There is no means of knowing 
the exact shape of those jewels. Of these Pullagam adorned the 
front side of the head. In addition to the head decoration, Madavi 
appeared with strings of pearls etc., around the neck, rings on 
fingers, bangles on the wrist, Mékhali around the waist and 
anklets36 In the Sangam literature the ladies are referred to as 
Séyizhai, Nérizhai and Ayizhai indicating that they were decked 


in choice ornaments, They also indicate the love of ornaments 
among the ladies, 


The Tamils took pains to dress their hair also. There is 
reference to a particular style of hairdo, in which the locks of hair 
were formed into five plaits?" Sweet smelling flowers were set 
in the coiffure, not only to make oneself more attractive but also 
to add perfume to it. It was also the practice to make the hair 
emit pleasant smell by allowing the smoke of Agil to spread through 
the tresses. Garlands of flowers were worn both on the head as 
well as around the neck, by both the sexes. 'The Kambarümàyanam 
mentions the Sutigai which was suspended on the forehead from 
the tresses® The ladies used to have the Tilakam also on their 
forehead. Added to this the ladies decorated their shoulders 
and their breasts with designs made with sandal.paste.? It was 


also the custom to adorn the feet with a red paste.! The menfolk 
too applied sandal-paste on their breasts. l 


From all these ït could very well be said, that the people were 
full of aesthetic sense. They must have also been fond of gaiety 
and pléasure. We may not be far from the truth, if we say that 


the àncietit Tamils believed. in making the most of their lives. 


35. Ahanünüru, Stanzas 75, 117, 142, 257. 

36. Silappathiküram, Canto 6, lines 84-108, 

31. Kurinjippittu, line 139, 

38. Kambarümüyanam, Balakandam, Stanza 949. 


39. Thirumwurugürruppadai line 24. A Gnd 
T! dai, $ har 
40. Ahanünüru, Stanza 239. PM ILL 


41. Ahandniru, Stanza 389, 
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C. Redhakrishna Sarma: I shall say a few words on South 
Indian Traditions in Dress and Decorations in the Andhra area, 


eee ORIEL a 


There is a proverb in Telugu which says ‘Fortune gives beauty 
to an ugly lady and besmearing gives beauty to an old wall.’ 


It is a fact that earlier poets in Telugu did not care much to 
record their contemporary life in its reality. Still we have a few 
works depicting the social conditions and traditions of the people 
as prevalent in different ages. Among such works, Hala’s Gatha 
Saptagati stands foremost. We learn from this outstanding antho- 
logy a few interesting details about women of the Godavari region. 


It is said, that women were using turmeric while taking bath. 
This tradition is preserved even to this day; but among the 
sophisticated ladies, it is being replaced by soap. Turmeric along 
with Vermillion is used to paint the threshold and the lower 
portions of the door frame. This tradition is still in existence in 
rural parts of the Telugu country, while it is replaced in towns 
by the red and yellow paints. 


Gatha Saptagati also mentions that the lovers used to sprinkle 
at each other bukkapindi, a fine coloured mixture of camphor and 
other ingredients. The ladies had earthern bangles for hands and 
painted their legs with red coloured substance. It appears that 
they had a special fancy for coloured garments and that ku$uma 
tolour was considered the best. 


Colouring the nails of the fingers and toes with wet Gorintaku 
(Maruthani leaf) is a common custom among the Telugu ladies 
irrespective of age. Some ladies use this for colouring their palms 
and also the sole of their feet. i 


A study of the sculptured panels of Amaravati throw some 
light on the dress and ornaments of the Telugus during the post 
Satavahana period. It appears that both men and women were 
having a kind of head dress, usually a piece of cloth. They had 
very little clothing to cover the body. Some men had also their 
upper garments, a special cloth twisted and put around the neck. 
The Brahmins and others used to dress up to their feet, and 
servants up to the knees. They had heavy and large ear ornaments 
and long and beautiful hāras, strings or necklaces made of gold or 
silver. It appears that men had long hair and that it was knotted 


in diferent styles. 
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Tt is needless to mention that women were decorating them- 
selves with several ornaments. They used to have bangles and 
bracelets. Some had bangles up to the elbow. They had also anklets 
in the shape of heavy wires. They were also decorating their hair 
knots with some ornaments, but ear ornaments are missing. liis 


said that the women of those days were using fine garments, but 
it is doubtful whether jackets were in use. 


We learn from the Mahabharatha of the Poet trio (Nannaya, 
Tikkanna and Errana) that both women and men used to wear 
mattelu (a ring worn on the toe). It is said that Keechaka 
approached Sairandhri as his mattelu touched the floor. This 
detail is not found in the Sanskrit original. Though this custom 
has now disappeared among men, it may be said that this is 
occasionally found in some remote villages. According to another 
work, bath room (snana griha) should contain bright pillars, a 
platform made of crystal and beautiful pictures on the walls. 
Manjishtha (red), laksha (lac red), sindüra (red), haridra 
(yellow) and other colours were preferred for colouring the 
garments. It is also mentioned that sella (muslin), duppatam 
(a vest), angi (a long shirt) and topi (head dress) were in use. 


Ketna, a distinguished poet of about 1250 A.D. in his Dasu- 
kwmüra Charitra gives a list of ladies’ ornaments which are not 
mentioned in the original. poem. Kannavadamulu, maitelu, minu- 
kulu, saripenalu, are some of the ornaments listed by Ketana. Men 
and women of those days used to wear only bordered garments 
and that garments without borders were considered inauspicious. 
The following are some of the borders mentioned: Karakanchu, 


Bommanchu, Udutacharalu (stripes of a squirrel), Rudraksha 
vannelu and Hamsavali, 


During this period, it may be said that women were using 
Several ornaments some of which are now known only by their 
names, Even dictionaries do not give their meanings or descrip- 
tion. It is worthy of note that nose ornaments like mukkupudake 
(nose pin), mukkara (nose ring), nattu (ring worn on the left 
nostril) and others were used. Netti billalu (gold tiara worn on 
head), danda kademulu (bracelets), Vankilu (armlet of a crooked 
shape) and Jomala dandalu (a sort of necklace) are some of the 
ladies’ ornaments. They used to colour their nails with góranta 
paste. As this leaf is used mainly for colouring the nails (goru). 

3 perhaps, came to be known as goru antu (nail stick). It is 
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believed that some of the rich people were applying red colour 
to lips. 

Srinatha, one of the great masters of Telugu literature (sarasa 
Sahitya Samrajya Chakravarti) and who flourished in the 14th 
century, has given in his celebrated works, and stray verses vivid 
descriptions of the dress, ornaments, eating habits and social condi- 
tions of the Telugu people belonging to all castes and creeds. We 
find in-them men wearing watery reddish clothes (nirkavi dovati) 
and rattling’ chappals with glass pieces and tassels. Though Dovati 
(Veshti) appears to be the common dress of men, some were 
wearing challadam, trousers which reach as far as the middle of 
the thigh. Women were having'globular ear-rings and fine reddish 
hurumunji_pearls and strings of green beads. All ladies were 
using Katuka, a black mixture applied on the edges of the eyelids. 


We also learn from the works of Srinatha that some merchants 
used to import Karpura (camphor) plants from Panjer in Sumatra 
or Borneo, elephants from Ceylon, horses from Hurumunji 
(Hurmunj on the Persian sea coast), javvadi (civet) from Goa, 
fine pearls from Yampa (Yazhpanam, Jaffna), Kasturi (musk) 
from Bhota (Bhutan) and fine silks from China. They were also 
getting from Tarnassari, Tavai (Malaya), Goa and Burma fine 
spices like Sandal, Agaru (a sweet scented wood), camphor and 
rose water (panneer). From the above, it can be seen that people 
of Srinatha’s time were lovers of spices and luxury goods. Since 
panneer_| (rose water) and Gulab (Rose) have no equivalents in 
Sanskrit, panneer was called by the "Telugu poets as Gojjanginiru. 


Érinütha in his Haravila$éam describes in one canto the 
penance of Parvati for Siva. Lord Siva approaches Parvati in the 
guise of a Brahmachari to test her love. He tells her as follows: 
"If Parvati should marry Siva, then her garment with Swan border 
will have to be replaced by the elephant's skin, her breast coated 
with Harichandanam (yellow coloured sandal paste) will have the 
marks of the ashes, the burial ground will have the foot-prints 
in red colour and snakes will take the place of the fine pearl 
necklaces" From the above description of Parvati, the daughter 
of mountain God, one can guess the dress habits of royal ladies 
during the poet's period. l 

Coming to the Vijayanagar period, we find a rich variety in 
the dress habits of the Telugus. These habits slightly varied from 
caste to caste. 
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It is said that sweet scented goods were sold in the open mar- 
ket by persons who covered their bodies with red garments. They 
were having ear-rings made of conch and their hair style resembled 
that of a mountain. The members of the royal family were using 
rose water mixed with musk. [They had large ear rings and long 
topis with tassels. They wore white garments with red borders. 
During hunting time, they used to wear silk trousers up to thigh 
and cover their body with a red garment. But the usual dress 
of the kings and the rich was dovati, 


In this connection, it may be said that the ornaments and dress 


Ornament) etc. became favourites of the Telugu ladies. 


With the advent of the English, there occurred a considerable 
change in the dress habits and ornaments of the Telugus. Still 
some of the old traditions survive in the rural parts. Dovati along 
with an upper cloth is still the usual dress of the villagers, Some 
do not wear shirts at all. It is worthy of note that old women 
belonging to the shepherd community do not wear jackets and this 
reminds us of the sculptures of Amaravati. Most of the old orna- 
ments of the ladies have been replaced by chains made of gold or 
silver, gold bangles, lolakulu (lülak) etc. 


It is, therefore, needless to say that several changes have 
occurred in our dress habits and ornaments. But a critical and 
comprehensive study has not yet been undertaken, though a good 
beginning was made by scholars like the late V, Prabhakara Sastri, 
M. Somasekhara Sarma, and S. Pratapa Reddi. In fact, Pratapa 
Reddi's Andhrula Sénghika Charitra is a valuable contribution to 
the social history of the Andhras. And we have works like 


Sukasaptati, Kridabhirémam and Hamsavimsati in which one can 
find many interesting details. 


K. V. Soundararajan: I shall deal with traditions in dress and 
ornament as found in archaeology and art, 


Prefatory: The Indian dress tradition and decorative habit is 
fundamentally divergent from the western. The tribal as well as the 
urban dress habit is based upon the dichotomised approach of the 
ceremonial and the secular norms involved in daily life. Thus, we 
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have always to differentiate these two levels of sophistication in 
Indian dress habit. The tribal tradition is not more fundamental 
than the urban, for the grounds on which these stand are not so 
sharply separated as one usually takes them. The considerable mis- 
cegenation that had taken place in racial strains have extrapolated 
much of the tribal customs into the urban matrix itself. To quote 
an example, the leafy-dress that covered the tribal nakedness had 
reappeared in the form of the pipal leaf design in metal that is hung 
on the girl child's waist band to cover its shame, and in this pro- 


cess the sacred pipal had been grafted into the scheme. 


Basic dress: From remote antiquity (of the Prehistoric 
period) the human body in India had been only sparsely covered. 
The basic dress in the case of the male and female then, would 
have been of tree bark or skin. A proto-type of this is the form of 
Siva wearing the tiger skin around the waist. The female form—- 
as the mother goddess" proto-type—had always an impersonal, 
matronly representation. In the pre-Christian centuries of Sunga- 


— ` 


Kushan Satavahana era, the female always had her body, especially 
the hip and thigh, fully covered with drapery as well as heavy 
ornamentation—a characteristic which slowly changes later, and a 
ody starts again. The heavy deco- 


' rativé arrangement in the waist zone was supplemented by neck 


tures;às at Sanchi, Bha hut etc., as well as in Terracotta figurines 
of the Maurya aiid Sunga periods in the north and the Satavahana 
type in the South. Bells on the girdles, and bull and geese motifs 
on the dress and ornaments were preferred. Forearm and ear 


ornaments tended to be very heavy in early times and slowly got 


standardised later. 


The male drapery comprised the antariya or vüsa and the 
uttariya or the adhivisa -the lower and upper garments- the former 
tied, either in (a) kaccha, or (b) ardhéruka or (c) vestita fashion. 
The Vishnu figures of the Chalukya, Pallava and early Pandyan 
sculptures show these characteristic patterns. They would show 
that the uttariya, though used, is mainly tied around the waist and 
hangs in loose ends as tassels, on either side of the hip. The upper 
body was usually bare, except for the yajnopavita, but in early 
Kushan times from Mathura, we have even carving of Vishnu 
without yajnopavita. This is suggestive that the later trend was 
a ptirely Vi¢arious ascription to God, of what were duly belonging 
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to men. The use of yajnopavita for gods (and goddesses also) be- 


came a norm later, since God was the chief presiding deity of all 
sacrifices, rituals etc. 


Hair-do: Plaiting of hair for ladies is clearly available at 
Bharhut, although the unbraided hair lying loose on the shoulders 
"or tied in bun, dough, or chignon were quite the more common 
practices. The hair, plaited or otherwise, was held in position by 
clasps of bow-knot, ivory combs, pins and tiara of panelled type; 
while buckles, belts and clasps for the rést of the body were 
equally common. Necklaces, sómetimes entirely comprised niska- 
coins, were much like the *Küsumala?' of our times, while pendants 
in Roman sites show Eros or Psyche in repousse figures. Gilded 
bullae with bust of king, or semi-precious intaglio were also Roman- 
contact features. 


Regarding dress, it is to be noted that the Hindu dress should 
be of one piece and invariably without any artificial jointing, like 
stitching or knotting etc. 'This desire to use the natural and un 
processed material is also reflected in the vastras of gods in tem- 
ples being either of silk (kshauma) or linen (kauseya), or un- 
bleached (andhata) cotton. ‘The undergarment in the form of a 
nivi or kaupina (or loin cloth) was also an éssential part of dress 
code. The Buddhists, however, appear to have preferred a loose 


robe thrown over the shoulders, but not without any kaupinu. 
They also were very familiar with stitching, since a comol 


The Jains went to 
in their Digambara serts, any kind 
consciously controlled nudity. The 
ear to have introduced the use of 
as seen from stone carvings and 
the Mahayana period afier c, third ` 
akonda, 

Turbans in ancient India were invariably used by chieftains 
or warriors, while crowns of various kinds were appropriate to 
kings. Headgear often displayed clan symbols. like Nagas etc. 
Normal i 


folk went mostly bareheaded. Buddhist monks, workmen 

and attendants were, however, in the habit of wearing a cowl, 

or a tight-fitting scull-cap-like head-gear sometimes (as in the 

paintings at Ajānta and sculptures at Nagarjunakonda). 

Mer user drapery was common and often depicted in sculp- 
MA great sensitivity. This is because silk, linen etc., were 
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widely preferred by men and women in ancient India, although 
rush or reed or kuśa grass dresses also were common. Some 
of the terracotta figurines of the Maurya period from Ganga basin 
suggest usages of such material. 


Tight fitting and padded tunics and frocks were used by 
Roman and Scythian warriors, and do not appear to have been 
imitated by Indians. 


As regards display of the large part of the uprer body in 
sculptures and paintings, it is felt by some that it is an artistic 
convention, but we should rather accept the view that nothing 
that was not extant or was purely imaginative, was ever accepted 
by artists as worthy of portrayal, since realism of depiction and 
integrity of factual presentation and close observation were a vital 
part of the artist’s outlook. ‘This approach would be equally 
applicable-to the mode of dress as well since models were 
invariably drawn by the artist from real life. 


A rapid survey of the usage among all the folk would further 
indicate that the kaccha and the vestita type, as differentiating the 
ceremonial and the secular usage, was well diffused, and had no 
exclusively Brahmanical currency. Ladies as wel as men, in 
informal contexts wore simple vestita or wrapped type of lower 
garment, with the zig-zag hem shown on the sides (Ajanta). The 
dress of ladies in this type, became so tight-fitting sometimes as to 
be similar to pencil skirts or mini-skirts of modern west. 


Motifs in ornamentation: The symbolic motifs that constituted 
the ornamentation had also their inherent significance. They: 
represented the asta-mangalas or the eight-fold auspicious 
symbols or marks, like double-carp, goad, disc or wheel, Srivatsa, 
parasu or axe, dagger, kalpalata or the tree of prosperity, dhvaja 
or banner and lotus: 'These were common to the Buddhist, Jain 
and Hindu religions. A very characteristic necklace from Bharhut 
comprises a sei of most of these symbolic miniatures tied to the 
necklace strand. Similar is the case with a set of hairpins fixed 
to the hair-do of a Mauryan terracotta female figurine, The oft- 
quoted Vaisnava imprecation— 


*gadà-punasSankha-rathanga-kalpaka- 
dhvajü ravindinkusa-vajra lüüchanam 
Trivikramattvaccharanambujadvayam 
madiya-mirdhanam alankarisyati” 


B. 11 
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is based on the existence of all these auspicious marks, characteris. 
tic of muhapurusa or chakravarti, on the feet of Visnu or Tri- 
vikrama; and in Buddhism also, the Buddhapdda, so extensively 
worshipped in the Hinayana and early Mahayana times, was also 


exhibiting many such auspicious symbols on the feet, since Buddha 
was considered as a Chakravarti among great men. ` 


"Tribal marks as well as metropolitan use of decorations of 
forehead, face and bosom, especially by women, were a well known 
aesthetic vogue of the classical age. The tribal marks which have 
been common in the Sunga-Kushana times, are seen at Bharhut 
from the remarkably well ‘impressed’ designs of symbols on the 
cheeks, forehead etc. of wheel, lotus ete. etc. Elsewhere in all 
pre-Agamic sculptures of the sanctum and even early uisava 
bronzes prior to 1200 A.D., do not show any ritual forehead marks, 


except sometimes of the simple tilaka or the *dipa-Sikhà; type of 
mark. 


Dr. Champakelakshmi: Murals throw light on dress and 
decorations in India and I shall present a historical survey of the 
dress and decorations of the people of India, with spccial reference 
to South India, based on a study of painting remains. The results 


of such a study show that the sürvey falls into four periods or 
phases: 


L From the 2nd century B.C. to the 2nd century A.D.—Early 
paintings of Ajanta. This period is marked by tribal or primitive 
features in dress and decorations. 


IL 4th century A.D. to 8th century A.D. Vakataka paintings 
of Ajanta, Bagb, Calukya paintings of Badami and Rashtrakuta 


painting of Ellora—This was a period of sophistication and changes 
in fashion, Led 


HI Tth century A.D. to 12th century A.D. Pallava, Cóla and 
Pandya paintings of the Tamil country—A period in which the 
regional variations in the modes of dress and decorations are 
marked, ee ES C SS 
' IV. 13th century to the 18th century A.D. Vijayanagar paint- 
ings of Hampi, Lepaksi, Anegondi and post Vijayanagar paintings 
of Tirumalai, Tiruparuttikunram ete. [This period is an important 


one for the study of dress and decorations, as it established the 


traditional styles of the southern costumes and registers the 
influences of European modes on Indian dress, _ 
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I PERIOD 


Male and female attire possess tribal characteristics like scanty 
and transparent clothing and profuse ornamentation. Men wore 
only a loin cloth and an elaborate turban with an excrescence in 
the middle, the size and style of the turban depending probably 
on the status of the person. Even kings wore turbans but deco- 
rated the knob with jewellery. Men also wore waistbands, some- 
times highly ornamental Armed soldiers and guards were, how- 
ever, dressed in sleeved shirts or jackets, as protection for the 
upper part of the body. 'Turbans with flaps for the protection of 
the ears were used by them as headgears. 


' Women wore a lower garment of diaphanous material but 
their heavy ornaments served to hide at least partially their 
apparent nudity. The bust was left bare but a thick veil covered 
the head and the back, a feature not found in the later paintings 
of Ajanta,- The heavy ornaments included girdles, anklets and 
hates, the latter covering almost the entire forearm recalling the 
prehistoric figure sculptures of the Indus Valley. 


4 


Coiffure was elaborate. The hair was sometimes plaited and 
the parting of the hair on the left side was common. Circular 
marks decorated the foreheads of women, an imporlant feature 
of toilet to this day. 


In their style and decorative details these early paintings of 
Ajanta bear remarkable resemblance to the sculptures of Sanci, 
Bharhut, the Buddhist caves of Western India, and the slightly 
later sculptures of Andhradesa. (Amaravati, Goli, Negàüriunakonda 
etc.). 

By the end of this period, foreign influences infiltrated into. 
the manner of dress and decorations. Sewn garmenis such as 
tunics, close fitting trousers, breeches and also high boots worn 
by the sculptured and painted figures indicate the presence of 
foreigners in considerable numbers and the adoption by the natives 
of the more convenient uniforms of foreign soldiers and guards. 


Ii PERIOD 


The second period is one of changing fashions ana sophisti- 
cation in the matter of dress and ornamentation coinciding with 
the Golden Age.of -Ancient Indian culture. 'This period saw the 
evolution of interesting patterns of textiles, dress and ornaments, 
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Men; Generally wore two garments lower (antartya) and 
upper (uttariya). The unsewn garment worn at the waist was 
either tied simply or in the Kacca fashion. Kings sometimes dis- 
pensed with the upper garment. On ceremonial and other occa- 
sions they wore a robe with tight sleeves (angrakha) or long coats 
with short sleeves without openings in front and girdles round the 
waists. Princes were attired in a similar fashion but we also meet 
with instances of princes clad in a close fitting shirt and curidar 
pyjama, the proto-type of the present day North Indian mode of 
dress among young men. Men of the higher classes vied with 
women in decorating themselves with ornaments. 


Soldiers, guards and attendants wore uniforms consisting of a 
long coat with full sleeves for the upper part, a dhoti or close fitting 
trousers for the lower part and sometimes breeches, stockings and 
shoes. Caps with a round brim and peaked top seem to have been 
adopted by them due to foreign influences. The peaked caps had 
flaps for the protection of the ears. 


Straps for swords were common and generals of the army had 
gold bands adorning their heads. Floral designs and check patterns 
were the common form of decoration on the cloth of the coats. 
Attendants sometimes wore tight jackets or shirts with their sides 


slit. They also adorned their heads with a scarf or a long cap 
called kantop. 


The Brahman wore the lower garments in the kacca fashion. 
His upper garment consisted of a piece of cloth worn across the 
left shoulder. Occasionally he also wore an angrakha or coat 
of brocade, The inevitable tuft of hair crowned his otherwise 
shaven head. He also grew a moustache which had its corners 
sometimes twisted. Beards were common only among hermits and 
religious mendicants. A twisted tail like tuft was the fashion 
among most religious classes. 


Women: Princesses and ladies of position often wore almost 
transparent apparel like gauze or muslin, while maid servants and 
women of the middle class had their busts properly covered by 
costumes and materials of various designs. The scanty attire of 
royal ladies consisted only of a lower garment, a striped material, 
not transparent, tied round the waist below. the navel and reach- 
ing down to the knees, without pleats of folds. Hiuen Tsang speaks 
of a variety of striped cloth manufactured at Mathura. The 
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kacca fashion of wearing the lower garment was not common. The 
bust was left bare except for an occasional covering with a thin 
veil. Ornaments worn by the ladies of position were profuse, yet 
the choicest, most sophisticated and stylish. Pearls have a pre- 
pondérafice over other gems. Even gold is used either for heads 
or as background for setting gems. Ropes of pearls adorning the 
neck were very much favoured. The nose ornament is conspi- 


cuously absent. 


The coiffure of the well-to-do women was of the greatest 
variety such as knots and chignons of an elaborate style or coils 
interspersed with flowers or pearl strings. In the treatment of 
coiffure in these paintings a mingling of fact and fantasy is evident 


but the variety is quite real. 


Cosmetics were freely used. ‘The palms and soles were painted 
red with henna, Collyrium for the eye and the reddening of the 
lips were normal. A decorative mark or tilaka on the forehead, 
completed the toilet. Manicuring or care of nails was also an 
important part of the toilet of most women. 


Women of the lesser classes wore a lower garment similar to 
that of the above higher classes. For the upper part of the body 
they wore sewn garments, a tight fitting coli (Kancuka or anjiya) 
or a full or half sleeved jacket. Maids of honour were attired in 
this manner and were also well ornamented. Cosmetics and deco- 
rative marks were common to all women, while coiffure was 


equally elaborate. 


Maids in attendance wore breast bands, coli tunic, long or short 
sleeved jackets or coats sometimes slit at the sides to give freedom 
of movement. A peculiar but interesting dress worn by the maids 
is a tight fitting gown like garment covering the body from the 
breasts to the knees. It is usually made of a thick striped material 
and is without sleeves or straps. Foreign influence is noticeable 
in the intriguing headgears of these attendants—such as a striped 
or embroidered scarf with ribbon like ornamented borders and 
caps with upturned embroidered flaps and conical top in the mid- 
dle. Foreign women (Scythian and Parthian) themselves appear 
to have served in the royal courts as seen from the physiognomi- 
cal features of some of the attendants. Another foreign looking 
garment is the coat with a triangular collar over the chest and 
V shaped bands over the shoulders. 
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While the turban as a headgear is not common among these 
paintings,,a rare instance of a turban-like headgear richly adorned 
with strings of pearls and flowers decorates the head of an apsaras. 


The female lower garments as seen in the Ajanta paintings do 
not resemble the sari or the ghaghri (skirt) of present day,, as 
they lack the characteristic folds or pleats. But they may have 
represented the earliest form of the typical female garment called 


the sari which is prevalent in the whole of India today in some 
form. 


Female dancers of Ajanta were dressed fully in a long jacket 
with full sleeves, with the sides cut for freedom of movement. 
The long lower garment of the dancer resembles a ghaghri, though 
without pleats or ruffles. ‘The costume of these dancers including 


their choice ornaments seems to be the prototype of the present 
day .costume of the ‘Manipuri’ dancers. 


Tribal dress is depicted in these paintings only to fulfil the 
requirements of the themes, Hunters, as seen here, were clad in 
a short dhoti and had scarves thrown across their chests. ‘They 
also wore sandals with leather straps round their ankles. A bow 
and a sheaf of arrows, a belt with a dagger, formed the rest of 
the hunter's apparel. Women of the hunter class covered the 
lower part of their bodies with leaves. 


Of children's dress we get very few evidences. In one of the 


painted scenes a child is seen clad in a short lower garment wear- 
ing stockings and shoes. 


Buddhist monks are found: in large numbers, their common 
attire being a long robe, white or saffron coloured covering their 


whole body, sometimes leaving the right shoulder bare. Their 
heads are either clean shaven or the hair is tied up in a knot af 
the top of the head. 


III PERIOD 


' The third period is marked by the Pallava, Cola and Pandya 
paintings of the South 7th to 12th centuries A.D. They are un- 
related to the earlier paintings of Deccan in the details of dress and 
decorations. A comparative study however helps to bring out the 
Iegional variations. While the Pallava paintings are too frag- 


mentary the Cola frescoes are better preserved and are more 
valuable for our study. 
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Men and women of the Cola couniry, especially the higher 
classes, wore the lower garment in the kacca fashion. Men wore 
an upper garment or uttariya while women normally left their 
busts bare but sometimes wore a narrow scarf across the left 
shoulder or cross-wise. Women of the lower classes covered their 
busts with a piece of cloth going across the left shoulder, The 
cloth of the lower garment was usually of a striped variety but 
floral designs were also popular. Sewn garments are rarely found 
worn by women. 


Both men and women were ornamented profusely. Pearl 
ornaments were much favoured while pure gold ornaments were 
common, ‘The coiffure of women consisted of an elaborate knot 
or kondai bedecked with flowers, strings of pearls and tassels. 
Plaited hair is rarely met with. In hair styles one misses the 
variety of Ajanta. l 


Dancers (female) also wore the lower garment in the kacca 
fashion, but left their busts uncovered. The number of ornaments 
covering the upper part of the body was considerable and compen- 
sated for the scantiness of the dress. "The coiffure of the dancers 
was elaborate and decorated with flowers., The head ornaments 
included the several pieces of the talai-séman in vogue upto this 
day. 'The attire of the dancers corresponds in all details except 
the absence of the upper garment to the dress worn for Bharata 
natya. The practice of decorating the hair with flowers and keep- 
ing a karnapushpa above the ears was quite common both in the 
Deccan and further south. 


Men wore their hair in heavy knots and grew moustaches and 
beards short or long. The turban is not in evidence at all. Com- 
mon people wore their lower garment down to the knees only and 
usually in kacca fashion while kings and other members of the 
royal family wore the dhoti down to the ankles in kacca fashion 
with folds arranged in the front. While kings wore kiritas and 
costly head ornaments the common people remained bare headed. 


The most interesting feature of dress is that worn by guards 
and attendants. ‘They wore coats or rather bush shirts with collars 
and fullsleeves open in front reaching down to the hips, while a 
small piece of cloth covered the loins. The hair was tied up.in 
a knot and a moustache and beard were grown by them. A small 
band of cloth was tied round the’ head. 
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A unique apparel is found worn by the male dancers of 
the Tirumalaipuram paintings (Kadaiyanallur) dated in the 12th 
century A.D. It is a coat with longsleeves and close neck, reach- 
ing down to the thighs and with long flaps on three (or four) sides, 
the front flap hanging between the legs, the two side cnes hanging 
on the sides and probably one hanging at the back. The women 
dancers of the same place wear a short lower garment in the kacca 
fashion down to the knees, with a fold hanging between the legs 
and a tight fitting coli or kancuka, with short sleeves reaching down 
to the waist. These dancing couples have been described as 
representing Yavana guards and women indulging in baccha- 
nalian orgies or revelry as mentioned in early Tamil literature. 


IV PERIOD 


A period of important changes in fashion followed early in the 
14th century, when the last great Hindu kingdom of Vijayanagar 
was established in the South. ‘The traditional dress and ornaments 
of the people of the South came io be established more or less 
permanentiy in this period. 


Men's clothes now included a third garment. The lower 
garment was worn in kacca fashion and an upper garment or 
utturiya was worn around the shoulders and hanging in front. 
The £hird garment was a piece of cloth tied round the waist, keep- 
ing the lower garment in place. One end of this garment was 
allowed to hang in front in graceful folds. ‘This garment takes the . 
place of the katisiitra of the earlier times. Moustaches and beard 
and a high conical headgear completed the apparel and decoration. 
Sometimes the lower garment reached only down to the knees. 


Uniforms were worn by soldiers, guards and attendants, and 
other palace servants. Soldiers wore long double breasted coats 
with full sleeves. The coat reached down to the knees below which 
is visible the dhoti worn in kacca fashion or tight fitting trousers. 
A girdle or waist band was also used. All these men wore head- 
gears in the form of turbans and caps. A particular kind of 
turban with a curved brim and conical top or knob, became con 
mon in this period. Once revived the turban as a headgear came 


to stay. In all probability position or status of a person determined 
the size and style of the turban. ` 
. * 
The ‘kings and princes during war and on ceremonial occa- 
sions wore long coats and dhoti in kacca fashion. 
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In the attire of women, the most important, change was the 
introduction of the sari almost in its present form—covering both 
the lower and upper parts of the body, one end of which is thrown 
across the right or left shoulder and hangs gracefully at the back. 
The style of wearing the sari is quite individualistic as seen from 
the paintings of Lepaksi, the only common feature being the folds 
in the front-—Fhe-typical Andhra style of wearing the sari is 
depicted" in paintings of Anegondi, ihe lower part being covered 
down to the knees in kacca fáshion and the upper part covered 
in the usual manner. A tight fitting coli was also worn. Two 
different garments like the skirt and half sari of the present day 
were worn by young girls. While the younger women allowed 
their hair to hàng in long plaits, the older one invaxiably put their 
hair up in an elaborate knot. Ornaments were worn by both men 
and women, especially by the latter in profusion.. The nose orna- 
ment makes its appearance for the first time in this period. 


The Bharata-natya costume seems to have been established 
during this period as it is found depicted in the post-Vijayanagar 
paintings of Tirupparuttikunram 

The sartorial habits of the people of this period were not a 
little influenced by European modes of dress, as revealed parti- 
cularly by the uniforms of soldiers and guards. 


Dr. A. Shanker Kedilaya: I wish to survey, dress and deco- 
rations of coastal regions of Karnataka, The traditional dress of 
men and women is best represented in the dresses of the bride 
and the bridegroom. 'The dress of the bride consists of a silk saree 
of 16 cubits and a ravake, silk blouse piece. The hair is combed 
and plaited at the back in a dangling manner. The plaits are 
decorated with Ketaki or other flowers, this being called decoration 
with jalli. The jade-bille, a golden ornament is fixed at the top 
of the jade where the plaiting starts. Tirupina hit, an ornamented 
golden disc is put on. Golden flowers like gulabi or mandara are 
fixed with long pins. Small circular golden discs with long pins 
are also put on. An ornament dangling on the forehead is tied 
with a piece of string. 

The dle, also called bendéle of gold or diamond, decorates the 
ears. Another ornamest called koppu, a big bunch of small pearls, 
is put at the too of the ear on either sides, and a golden chain 
starting from the koppu, pinned to the hair, fixes it properly. A 
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blossomed flower-like ornament, called bugudi, is fixed to the ear 
between the koppu and the dle. Golden cylindrical sticks, diamond 
or golden kudkas of different sizes and shapes (stars, flowers, 


etc.) often studded with pearls or precious stones are also put on 
ihe ears. 


Nose-screw is put on the nose. It is made of guld and is some- 
times studded with precious stones or diamonds. Another orna- 
ment, bulaku, is clipped to the down-rib of the nose. It is shaped 
“like a clip and a pearl or gold bead hangs from its tip. 


Kunkum, a red turmeric powder, adorns the forehead as 
tilakam. Now, it is made in circular shape. But in olden days, 
it used to be a rectangular strip across the fore-head. 


Different kinds of chains and necklaces are pui on the neck. 
The names of some of them are gundu-mavi sara (necklace made 
of tiny gold beads), ekavali (a single line necklace), arimani-sara 
(necklace made of black beads strewn in gold thread) , gejje-malaku 
or gejje-tikkw (a collar-like ornament with a scaly base made of 
gold terminated by tiers of gold beads), pavanu-sare, tarakari-sara 
(necklace with vegetable-shaped pieces of gold), cakra-sara (tiny 
perforated discs linked to one another to form a chain), muttina- 
sara (pearl necklace), and havala sara (a necklace made of coral 
beads). Pavanu-sara is also called kasu-méle. In this golden 
coins, sometimes pavanus (sovereigns) are strewn in a chain and 
form a necklace. The kari-mani sara (black-beads strewn in gold 
thread with tali) is an essential ornament of a married woman. 


A golden bangle, vafki (sometimes studded with pearls or 
stones) adorns each of the arms. A number of golden bangles with 
different designs are put on the wrists. Some of them are studded 
with pearls or precious stones also. A pair of red glass bangles 
is also invariably worn on both hands. 


A zone of silver or gold adorns the waist. Silver chains, 
sometimes with bells, form the anklets. 


Golden rings beautify the fingers and rings of silver, the toes. 


The dress of the bride-groom consists of a détra of 8 cubits 
and a valli, a laced upper-cloth. A laced Jong cloth is used for 


mundasu, the turban. The materials of these may be silk or 
cotton, 
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The bride-groom wears vonti, golden ear-rings. A golden 
chain hangs in his neck. Vanki, a brace-let, adorns each of his 
arms. Sometimes single plain golden bangle is worn on each hand. 
A silver or golden ududara (belt) is worn round the waist. 
Rasinga, made of gold in the case of rich people and of areca 
flowers in the case of the ordinary folk is worn on the turban. 


The children are usually dressed with a woollen cap and a 
loose gown. The ear-rings adorn their ears. The tiger-claw in a 
golden caukattu, is worn as a pendent in a golden chain put on 
the neck. 'Some-times the tiger-claw pendent is tied to the golden 
or silver ududàra on the waist. Golden bangles adorn the hands 
and rings, the fingers. Silver anklets with bells are put on the 
legs. A leaf-like golden or silver pendent covers ihe privities. A 
leaf or petal-like golden plate swings on the fore-head. 


The dress on ordinary occasions is simple. The traditional 
dress of a Brahmin consists of a long piece of cloth with border, 
which is worn round the waist. One end is left longer in front 
and this is used for making folds (panca-kacce). The other end 
is passed between the legs and gathered behind and tucked back- 
side into the cloth worn. The cloth worn thus comes just above 
the knee. It may just cover the knee if the wearer is of high 
status aad of affluent circumstances. Another piece of cloth is 
used as an upper cloth. One long piece of cloth is used to tie 
round the head. This is called rumalu or mundüsu meaning the 
turban. The jewel ordinarily worn is a pair of ear-rings, and a 
ring on finger, called pavitrada wngura. A silver ududàra is 


usually worn. 


. Women wear a long piece of cloth, a saree of 16 cubits of length 
usually of black or blue colour with border. 'The essential orna- 
ments a married woman has to wear without fail, are (1) kudkas 
or bendéles, the ear-ornament, (2) the kunkum, red turmeric 
powder on the fore-head. (To keep it firm paste made of bee’s 
wax is applied), (3) A chain with small black beads and a tali. 
(This chain is called karimani sara), (4) Nose-screv;, the süguti, 
(5) red glass bangles and toe-rings. 


Children of the poorer folk wear kundalas, ear-rings without 
fail. The ududüra may be of silver or red thick thread (usually 
silk thread). A kaupina and a long shirt are usually worn. 
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Now we may pass on to dress and decorations as seen in our 
literature. In the Adi Purüna of Pampa, a poet of tenth century, 
the bridal dress of Srimati is described. The English translation is 
given below: 


Srimathi wears a white silk cloth as fine as the foam of the 
waves of the milk-ocean. She wears on the waist a golden zone 
(kanaka kanci kalāpa) with small tinkling bells. The round 
breasts smeared with sandal paste are adorned with garlands, The 
arms are decorated with ornaments of pearls and jewels. The 
face is rubbed with candra-kavala (?). It is adorned with pafica- 
lóha of diamond, studded with buds of pearls. Musk is applied. 
A substance, antaparice(?) is also applied. Madavatte(?) is put 
on. Attractive designs (vicitra patwalékhe) were drawn on the 
cheeks. The kwnkwm (turmeric powder) is put. The hair is deco- 
rated with cinna pū, golden flowers. Taleduduge, head ornament 
is also put on. Golden shoots are fixed to the taleduduge (head- 
ornement). Hair is decorated profusely with jasmine garlands. 


In pampa Bharata, another work of Pampa the following dress 
and decorations are listed while describing Draupadi as a bride. 
“The women knew the art of decoration well. They knew which 
ornaments befit the time and the season. They knew the ornaments 
that matched the complexion of the body. They knew well the 
art of decorating with flowers and ornaments.” 


The names of the following ornaments occur in the description: 
chain or necklace, waist band (katisütra), anklet (nipura), the 
cinna pi (golden flowers) which gently touch the cheeks, the 
necklace with three chains (tisara), the diamond tali (vajradali) 
necklace with one chain (ekkasara), sarige(?), mugulsarige 
(sarige with flowers), arm bracelets (télvale), the chain connect- 
ing the bangles(?) (kankanavàra). 


Some names of the children's dress and decorations occur in 
the description of Krishna, the child. 


"The small plaits of hairs (kirujade) looked charming. A 
precious stone shedding lustre, hung in the neck-chain, to protect 
the child from evils. Small bells hung from the waist-band. 
Anklets (nüpuras) with tinkling bells adorned his legs. The tiger’s 
claw adorned his neck. A golden flower petal (or leaf of the 
peepul tree), aralele, decorated his forehead. The waist chain was 
of pearls. His eyes were painted with collyrium (kadige)”. 
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N. Devasahayam: We should consider in this seminar the 
impact of traditional dresses and ornaments on modern society. 
Dress and decorations are two social aspects of human culture 
which form an interesting study. Wearing dress at the beginning 
perhaps started as a necessity to protect the human being from 
such natural phenomena like cold and heat. But gradually what 
started as a necessity has undergone changes with the passage of 
time and assumed an important place in the social life of the people. 
, The prehistoric man in all parts of the world was wearing garments 
made of animal skin. With the discovery of agriculture, pottery, 
metallurgy, weaving and the development of civilised life, man 
learnt the art of wearing and soon the place of animal skin for 
dress was taken by cotton. ‘But it is rather difficult to say when 
this change in the dress has come into existence. When the use 
of cotton for making dress was discovered, the people in different 
parts of the world devised dress according to their taste, con- 
venience and comfort. 


As far as India is concerned, knowledge of weaving has a 
high antiquity. The discovery of a few spindle whorls at Mohenjo- 
daro, proves that weaving was known to the Indus valley people. 
We have plenty of archaeological and literary evidences to study 
the development of dress in India. 


The traditional dress worn by man and woman in India has 
a high antiquity. The most important male dress is the dhoti or 
the sheet of cloth worn round waist and similarly the standard 
female dress is the saree. Apart from these, there were other 
varieties of costumes which were in use and probably some of 
ihem were introduced by foreigners who held sway over this coun- 
try. There was difference in the costumes used by the royal 
people and ordinary lay folk. Our ancient sculptures are the best 
sources for studying the costumes which were in vogue in our 
country in that distant past and among them a few are still in use 
this day like the dhoti. We have also references to dresses in 
our ancient literary works like the Ramayana and Mahabharatha. 
Besides this, the foreign traveller's observations and references are 
useful sources of information to study the costumes which were 
popular in ancient times: Curtius states that! “the land is prolific 
of cotton of which most of their garments are made and they clothe 
their bodies down to the feet in cotton cloth”. Strabo mentions 
that “the Indians wear cotton garments”. He also makes specific 
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reference to shirt and veil worn by Indians. The sculptures of 
Amaravati, Bharhut, Nagarjunakonda, and the friezes depicting 
social themes in the Hindu temples are the most useful sources 
of information for the study of the traditional dresses of India. 
There was also specific dress for warriors. In one of the sculptures 
of Bharhut, there is an interesting costume of a soldier. His dress 
consists of a tunic with long sleeves and reaching nearly to the 
mid thigh. He wears a pair of boots. Perbaps that was the dress 
prescribed by the State for soldiers. We have also a wide range 
in dresses which can be noticed in Bronzes. The usual dress that 
is depicted for the male deities is the dhoti. But there ıs an 
jnteresting bronze figure of Kannappa Nayanar (9th Century—Late 
Chola period) in the Madras Government Museum and the cloth 
worn round the waist by him is a typical costume of a hunter. 
The best example of women’s costumes can be observed in the 
life size busts of two queens and in the figures of Yakshinis. In 


most of these cases the upper part of the body seems to be quite 
naked. 


Next in importance to the costumes depicted in our sculptures 
are the rich profusion of the ornaments worn by most of the 
figures in our sculptures. 'The ornaments were worn by both 
sexes and this fact is evident from the sculptures. (Buddhist and 
Hindu). Here also we have the unquestionable testimony of Strabo 
who observes “in contrast to their parsimony in other things, they 
indulge in ornaments." 


Some of the ornaments like ear-rings, necklaces and anklets 
are used by both sexes though the use of these ornaments like ear- 
rings and necklaces can be noticed in greater proportion in the 
rural area. In each variety of these ornaments we can notice 
different types which are clearly discernible in our sculptures. 
Among the ear-rings depicted, we have two very important types 
namely the Patrakundals and the Makara Kundalas. Even to-day 
a few women in ihe villages wear ear-rings made of palm leaf 
or pith as in Kadars of Coimbatore and Cochin, Here the palm 
leaf is cut and rolled into a cylindrical shape and inserted inside 
the dilated openings of the earlobes. This clearly shows the survi- 
vals of the traditional ornaments to the present day. 


Another variety of ornament which was vopular among both 
the sexes was the necklace. Even among the necklaces we have 
two types, long necklaces and short necklaces, Necklaces adorn 
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even in the present day a few members of the male sex both in 
rural as well as urban areas. Some tribes in South India attach 
great importance to ornaments. The Lambadies and gypsies 
(Koravas) who are found scattered in many parts of South India 
are extremely fond of necklaces made of glass beads and of lead. 


Dress and ornaments have a high antiquity and some of the 
traditional garments and ornaments which we discern in our 
ancient sculptures are still in use today. Some of the old designs 
and patterns in textiles are so beautiful that there is a great de- 
mand for the old textiles. A few leading textile manufacturing 
concerns in India are using the traditional designs in their modern 
fabrics. So in a fast changing society traditional types and 
designs in ornaments and dresses continue to inspire the modern 
generation, 


Dr. M. S. Gopalakrishnan: We have covered a very wide 
field so far as problems of dress and ornaments are concerned 
from various angles, historical, archaeological, literary, ritual and 
so on, a social anthropologist I think that the problem of change 
has yet to be considered. Over a period of time, with regard to 
his personal dress and habits, man is not unconscious of a sense 
of beauty. How have these changes come about? People are 
giving up some of their traditional costumes. There is unanimity 
in changes fegarding habits of dress. Does this unanimity signify 
a bettertficüt in the aesthetic sense of mah or does it signify a 
sense 'ef-tülturàl unanimity the world over? The leader of the 
seminar in his description of tribal patterns of dress in South India 
placed before us a convincing picture of their diversity in the 
ethnographic present. I am sure that this picture no longer holds 
good in that the tribes have changed considerably. 


MÀ P 


The tribal patterns which formed a mosaic of sharply 
differentiated units and at the same time were representative of 
different stages in the evolution of dress and ornaments have lost 
much of their characteristic insignia and emblems leaving but a 
few-tsolated instaüces of their original forms, Some of the most? 
backward tribes, be they the Pulaya of Kerala or the Saora of 
Andhra, no longer wear their heavy ornaments and spare cloth- 
ing. fn-eóntrast to their coming in line with the general popula- 
tioti we have such isolated instances like the Lambadis of Telengana 
whose women folk still retain their highly decorative clothing and 
profusé ornaments. 
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‘The tribes are fast becoming castes, though their accommoda- 
‘tion into the caste hierarchy is confined to the lower strata. They 
however get over their inferior status by adopting the dress 
-and ornaments prescribed and in practice among the higher castes 
in conformity to their rites and rituals, It has already been noticed 
that the ceremoniai culture dress and ornaments worn by men 
and women in relation to their life crises and age grades are also 
considered in traditional culture to be the emblems and insignia 
of the community. These with suitable modifications in conformity 
to the practices of every day life become the national costume of 
the people; when such costumes however Jo not continue to be 
worn during the everyday life of the people but are merely rele- 
gated to the brief ceremonial occasions, changes come into the 


picture in the changing physical and social environment of a 
modern industrial world. 


Much as we regret the passing of our national costume of 
turban, long coat and dhoti tied in “kaccam” style, our nostalgic 
attitude towards them does not help us in facing the facts of a 
fast moving machine age with its dull, drab regimentation, relieved 
by the ups and downs of fashion. 

Kunjunni Raja: There is a statement in a 16th century 
Sanskrit work Natankusa criticising the Kütiyüttam (staging of 
sanskrit dramas by traditional actors in Kerala), that the use of 
upper garment by the heroines on the stage was against realism 
since the women in Kerala did not use the upper garment. 


T. N. Subramaniam: My subject with reference to this Semi- 
nar will be The Yajnopavita or Sacred Thread. Among the 
thousands of inscriptions copied so far in the Tamil country we 
find that the social status of the several classes of people and the 
privileges to which they were entitled figure prominently in a 
number of them. It can be seen therefrom that almost all classes 
clamoured for higher status and to gain this end, some of them 
even fabricated mythical origins for themselves, A record from 
Uttattur in the Tiruchirappali District dated ia the 40th regnal 
year of the Chola king Kulothunga III giving the earliest account 
so far known of the beliefs of the Idaingai (lett handed) classes 
regarding their origin may be cited as the best example (A.R.E 
No. 489 of 1912). Disputes often arose between communities about 
the privileges to be enjoyed by one or the other, Decisions of the 
enquiring authorities after investigation are found sometimes as 
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inscriptions. Wearing of the sacred thread (Yajnopavita) was 
considered as one such privilege bestowing on the wearer a higher 


status in society. 


In addition to the brahmanas many other classes and commu- 
nities wear today the Yajnopavita. Many of them want to be 
grouped as the Kashtriyüs and Vaisyas (e.g. the Vanniya-Kula- 
Kashatriyas). Even among the Harijans who were formerly con- 
sidered as outcastes and untouchables, we find the Valluvars, noted 
for their talent and skill in Astrology, wearing the sacred thread. 


Even among the communities, the members of which do not 
ordinarily wear the Yajnopavita some persons are known to have 
worn the same after undergoing some religious ceremonies. Mem- 
bers of the communities known as the Siavita Desikas who officiate 
as religious teachers and priests, among the Non-Brahmans, 
Siavitas, after undergoing the initiation (Siva-Dikshai) wear the 
Yajnopavita, assuming the title of Gurukkal. In fact the heads of 
the Siva Mathas are required to wear the Yajnopavita while 
performing some of their ceremonies. 


Even among the Jainas, the Digambaras wear the Yajnopavita. 
This practice is prevalent not only in South India, but also in the 
north. A well-known Digambara Jain scholar irom Calcutta was 
not wearing the thread. When I asked him about the same he 
told me that his brother was wearing it and that he was not 
wearing the same, as during his frequent travels he could not 
strictly adhere to the Sastric rules, and as oue wearing the thread 


should not allow any such lapse. 


I also know of a Nayudu gentleman of the Mysore State, in 
government service, wearing the Yajnopavita aud doing the 
meditation and Puja like a good Srivaishnava. He told me that he 
was invested with the Yajnopavita and initiated into the religious 
secrets, by the priest of the temple at Dwaraka in Gujarat. He 
also informed me that his was not a solitary case, and that there 
were many others in large numbers like him. 


It will be evident from the above that at present the wearing 
of the Yajfiopavita by a person is entirely his private affair and 
that either the government or the society cannot officially control 
the same. It appears that it was not so in former times. We find 
official recognition to these in those days. 


B. 13 
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The Saurashtras, otherwise known as the Pattunil-Kara, are 
a class of people wearing Yajiopavita. It is said that Mangammal, 
the famous queen of Chokkanatha Nayaka of Madurai, while acting 
as the regent for her grandson, is said to have granted a cadjan 
$üsanam in 1705 A.D. authorising these people to follow the rites 
prescribed for the Brahmanas in regard to upákarma (R. Sathya- 
natha Aiyar, History of the Nayakas of Madura, p. 256). This 
religious function, popularly known as the Avani-Avittam is not 
the mere changing of the Yajñopavīta, old into new, The main 
part of it is the Vedarambha, the beginning of the study of the 
vedas. It is conducted on the full-moon day of the month of srávana 
which marks the commencement of the rainy season. Just as the 
ascetics of all denominations of our religion are required to stay 
in a place, for four months (chatur-Masya-San-kalpa) at this time, 
the house-holders also are to stay in their villages, attending to the 
study of the Vedas, which they are to suspend (ut-sarjana) 
temporarily on the full-moon day of the Magha month to be resum- 
ed again on the next upakarma day. It will be evident from this 
that the Saurashtras were thus permitted not only to wear the 
Yajfogavita, but also entitled to the study of the Vedas. 


The artisan class, known variously as the Kammálar, the 
Panchavar, the Pancha-Kammiyar and other names. is another 
community, They are found throughout the Taril country. In 
lormer times they were also known as the Rathakaras. They are 
of great antiquity going back to Vedic times. It is said that they 
have some duties to perform during sacrifice and their name is 
also found mentioned in an Anvaka of Rudrapra$na. In the medie- 
val days they had an organisation of their own, and also a prasasti 
eulogising their community and activities. This organisation very 
much resembles the sister ones, Chitrameli-Periyandttavar and 
Nanüdésis or the five hundred. An inscription of this organisa- 
tion containing the prasasti, though badly damaged, is found in the 
Apatsahayesvara temple at Alangudi in the Nannilam taluk, 
Tanjavur District (S.LI. Vol VI No. 439 also QJMS. Vol. XLV. 
pp. 77-98). Therein the community is described as Arutolil-Nal- 
Vagai-Rathakara. The organisation was so powerful that a mem- 
ber of the community, who had committed an offence, would not 
be tried in a regular court, but would be handed over to the 
Organisation for being dealt with. This became clear from an 
inscription from Tiruppattur in the Ramanathapuram District from. 
which (ARE No. 127 of 1908) is learnt that a former accountant 
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of the village conspired with a goldsmith and a stone-mason and 
stealthily incised on the walls of the temple a record conferring 
on him certain rights to which he was not entitled. When this 
became known the accountant ran away and his properties vere 
confiscated. The geldsmith and the stone-mason, who were caught, 
were handed over to the Kammalar, to be dealt with. The organi- 
sation made suitable amends to the temple end also destroyed 
(aliya-ch-cheydu) the culprits. This community appears to have 
enjoyed, most if not all, the privileges and rights of the Brahmana 
community. Some of the inscriptional evidences from the Tamil 
country in the medieval days have been discussed in the Annual 
Report on South Indian Epigraphy 1909, p. 95f. One of the authori- 
ties permits the Rathakara, the upanayana, ijya, aradhana, and the 
like. 


In this connection, two copper-plates obtained from Kanukollu 
village in the Gudivada taluk of the Krishna District in the Andhra 
Pradesh are worth noticing. Both of them were issued by the 
kings of the Salankayana Dynasty, who ruled over Vengi nearly 
fifteen centuries ago. The earlier of the two, issued by Nandi- 
varman in his 14th regnal year is in the Prakrit language and 
registers the gift of the pidiha village as Agrahara to the Rathakara 
chaturvedis. It is said therein that the Rathakaras were *power- 
ful to nullify evil and curse.” The other issued in the first year 
of the reign of Skandavarma registers the gift of Kampara village 
in Kudrahara (Gudivada taluk) to Rathakara chaturvedis, free 
of tax and duties having made it a brahmadeya (esha gramah 
rathakdra vàsthavyáua chaturváedyaya sarvapariharena Brahma- 
deuam- Kritam J.A.H.R.S. Vol. XX, pp. 83-90 also Ep. Ind.). It 
will be evident from the above that the Rathakaras enjoyed the 
full status of the Brahmanas in those days. 


"Then the six duties of the Rathakaras are Svadhyüya, Prava- 
chana, Yajna, Yajana, Dana and Pratigraha, mentioned for the 
brahmanas. Similarlv the four classes, perhaps, represent those 
following the four vedas. 


I may also mention here that I have seen some goldsmiths per- 
forming Sandhya-Vandana and Madhyanhika regularly everyday 
and also making their young sons perform the same along with 
them. 
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Sri K. C. Srivatsan: I would like the leader of this seminar 
to clarify whether dress and decoration are purely traditional. Is . 
there any scientific explanation for a particular wear of dress, 
particularly regarding the hair-do. 


Sri N. Sanjevi: I have three questions to ask. (1) Is there 
any research work already published on this subject, South Indian 
traditions in dress and decorations? (2) Why in most of the sculp- 
tures of goddesses in our temples we do not find any dress at all? 
(3) What is "Jambal". Has it any connection with the way Todas 
dress their hair? 


Concluding remarks of Mr. Jayadev: Dress and decorations 
are like all objects of material culture some of the means of en- 
forcing conformity to particular established social customs. They 
cannot be considered from a purely functional aspect. If by func- 
tionalism we mean a sort of social Anatomy and Physiology, dress 
and decoration cannot be held to be wholly functional or dysfune- 
tional so long as they fulfil both biological and cultural.needs. 
They may also represent historical or evolutionary survivals. Thus 
dress and ornaments should be considered both from the functional 
and genetic aspects. Any example may be functional or merely 
represent a survival As particular modes of hair-do are mainly 
determined by cultural needs and social customs they need not 
admit of any scientific explanations. On the contrary they.may 


have religious or mythological sanctions. I am not aware of any 
definitive work on the subjects. 


The sculptures of Mother Goddesses in South Indian temples 
are all adorned and clothed. Dress and ornaments are represented 
on the sculptures themselves as chiselled out by the sculptors 
whether the images are of metal or stone. If in spite of these 
adornments they appear to be nude it may be on account of the 
emphasis placed by the artists on the form over the decoration. 
Besides this, the sculptures in worshio are subject to the rituals 


of dressing and decoration by the priests as their daily periodical 
routine. 


Jambal | is part of the ornamentation of the head of South 


worn one on either side at the temples. ou end is tucked into 
the hair at the temple by a hook and the other end is connected 
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to the ear ornaments (Kammal and jimikkai) by another hook. 
The ornament is also known as Jampal saram or Mattal; I do not 
know if the ornament has anything to dO Willi Toda hair-do. 7 





Rak em ias m nte n nns 


Concluding Mr. Jayadev observed: South Indian traditions 
in Dress and Decorations have been dealt with by many 
at this seminar. They throw abundant light as to their origins, 
development, and established traditions and at the same: 
time envisage modern changes. Further the traditional types 
described are aligned to social customs with all their institutiona- 
lised differences of urge, sex and class. Such traditional differen- 
ces within a community based on individual life-crises, age-grades 
and status positions find expression in ceremonial forms of dress 
and decorations. At the same time they constitute in traditional 
society the insignia and emblems enforced by conventional norms. . 


Changes from these norms appear from time to time through 
exotic and modernising influences. Of these influences Western 
influences have been the most predominant. Some of them which 
have influenced South Indian norms may be referred to in passing. 
Thus the Western garb of trousers, West and jacket has its origin 
in the tailored garments of Arctic peoples. The ordinary Roman 
dress of the early Christian centuries combined with that of the 
Hebrew priesthood was perpetuated as the western Ecclesiastical 
constume from which our modern academic ceremonial robes are 
derived. Conservative traditions produced other types of profes- 

'gional costume in the west, such as the lesal wigs and bands, 
, academic hoods and caps, court breeches and swords, heraldic 
tabards and naval and military uniforms. 


These western forms of dress and decorations contribute to 
the gradually increasing divergencies between the ceremonial 
indigenous forms and their secular variants which came to be 
aligned with their western counterparts. Thus the indigenous 
traditional styles were relegated to the backwaters of ceremonial 
occasions where they suffered attrition through stagnation and 
accretions mostly from western influences. In this process the 
losses were more in decorations and ornamentation and the genius 
was in conformity with western standards though often adapt- 
ed to the practical requirements of local conditions. Consequent 
on deviations from traditional norms in regard to dress and deco- 
rations or in many other areas of culture in modern society the 
emblems and insignia—which were representative in traditional 
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society—gradually lost their significance. Thus it is no longer 
possible nor is it considered absolutely necessary in a secular state 
to distinguish age grades, status positions and class distinctions from 
the styles of dress and decorations worn by the people. If at all 
they could be distinguished it is in their appearance in ceremonial 
forms or their survivals or in the case of bridal dresses and national 
costumes, 


Half a century ago we have been familiar with the futile 
attempts of our alien rulers and foreign missionaries at reviving 
and perpetuating our national costume of turban, long coat and 
dhoti tied in kacham style. The familiar uniforms of the postal 
employee with his khaki pugree turban, the Salvation Army Offi- 
cer with his scarlet coat and Kashéya turban and dhoti, the railway 
. station master with his green turban, ornamental coat and dhoti 
have all disappeared in this.fast moving world. On the contrary 
the South Indian National costume of the female—the single 
unsewn one piece of garment—the sari whether in the ceremonial 
kacham style or in the secular kusavam mode continues to hold 
its own, 


‘Director: After listening to the various participants in this 
seminar, I feel that the subject is not for one seminar but for 
many seminars. 'The subject is comprehensive. We have only 
touched the fringes of it. I shall not take more of your time. I 
thank the Leader and the other participants who have made this 
seminar a success. I am particularly grateful to Mr. S. Rajam for 
having helped me to organise this seminar. 


* 


SECTION II: BIBLIOGRAPHY OF BOOKS 
AND ARTICLES 
(Note: Titles of Books end Periodicals are in italics; unde: each subject 
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betical order) 


Abbreviations 
BSOAS: Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African Studies 
E&W NS: East West New Series 
JAOS: Journal of the American Oriental Society 
JASP: Journal of the Asiatic Society of Pakistan 
JIH: journal of Indian History 
JRAS: Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and 
Ireland 
: ART 


INDIA : 

Randhawa, M.S.: Kangra Paintings of the Bihari Satsai; 
(Pp. XV, 87, 18 pl. New Delhi, National Museum, 1966, Price Rs. 45. 
Rev. JRAS. 1967 Pts. 3 and 4, P. 172): 


The preceding volumes deal with Kangra paintings illustrat- 
ing the Bhagavata Purana, the Gitagovinda and Rasikpriya of Kesa- 
vadas. The Satsai of Biharilal Chaube is a classic in Hindi Lyric 
poetry. A. K. Coomaraswamy was the first to notice the art- 
historical importance of Satsai. The author Randhawa has identi- 
fied all the Kangra illustrations. 


ARCHAEOLOGY 
INDIA : 
Banerjee, N.R.: The Iron Age in India; (Munshi Ram 
Manoharlal, 1965, pp. XXIV + 264— 4 plates and 7 sheets of 
drawings, charts, and Tables — Rs. 35/- Rev. Indica Vol. 5, No. 1, 


March 1968, pp. 69-70): 

The author has tried to tell two things here: First about the 
time when iron was introduced and secondly the people who might 
have introduced it into India. After a good survey of sources, he 
concludes that iron was introduced by the Painted Gray Ware 
people in about 1000 B.C. or slightly earlier and these people were 
the Aryans. 
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Bhattacharya, Tarapada: The Bodh Gaya Temple; (K. L. 
Mukhopadhyay, Calcutta, 1966, pp. 1 to 40 with 22 plates; Rev. 
JIH., Vol. XLIV, Pt. III, No. 132, December 1966, page 908): 


The reviewer is not disposed ‘to accept fully the author's 
conclusion, based on purànie evidences, that the cult of Visnu was 
prevalent at Bodhgaya before the time of Buddha, as also that of 
Dharma or of Brahma. The archaeological excavations at Dwa- 
raka, Nasik and Tripuri and Hastinapur lend support for the idea 
that Bodhgaya arose as a site of Hindu pilgrimage much later. 


Huitieme Congress International D’Archeologie Classique 
(Paris 1963) Le Rayonnement des Civilisation yrecque et romaine 
sur les Cultures peripheriques (Paris E. de Boccard) 1965, 2 vols. 
I Text, pp. 671; 1l 158 pls; E. and W. N.S. Vol. 16, No. 3-4, Sept., 
Dec. 1966, pp. 330-333): 


At the eighth International Congress of classical Archaeology 
held in 1963, the subject selected was “The Diffusion of Greek 
and Roman civilization among Peripheral cultures.” Among the 
papers included were those of M. N. Deshpande on “Classical 
influeince on Indian Terracotta Art” and of Sir Mortimer Wheeler 
on “Ghandara Art,” ‘A Note on the present Position.’ Their analy- 
ses of the subject is revealing and interesting. 


Lahiri, A. N: Corpus of Indo-Greek Coins (pp. XVIII, 287, 
3 tables, 34 plates, Calcutta, Poddar Publications, 1965. Rs, 60/£5. 
Rev. JRAS., Pts. I and II, 1967, pp. 46-47). 


'The introduction is a useful resume of the principal stages in 
the discovery of the Indo-Greek coinage and of the views of the 
successive scholars about the significance of the puzzling mono- 
grams. 'The catalogue, with the kings arranged in alphabetical 
order, lists the varying types known from the published catalogues 
of the British Museum, the Punjab Museum and the Indian 
Museum, Calcutta. 


. Pott, P. H: Yoga and Yantra: their interrelation and their 
significance for Indiam Archaeology. Translated from the Dutch 
by Rodney Needham. (Koninklijk Institutt voor Taal-, Land- en 
Volenkunde, Translation Series, 8) xv, 167 pp. 15 plates. ‘The 
Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 1966. Guilders 25. Rev. BSOAS, 
Vol. xxx, Pt. 3, 1967, po. 708-709. 


The aim of the author "is to find out, to what extent a know- 
ledge of the concepts of the Yoga may prepare the way to a better 
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understanding of Indian archaeology.” The study of the connection 
between yoga and art proves very fruitful indeed. 


Joshi, M. C. and Pande, B.M.: :A newly discovered inscription 
of Asoka at Bahapur, Delhi; (JRAS (1967) Pts. 3 and 4, pp. 96-98) :, 

An inscription, identified as one of the minor rock edicts of 
Emperor Asoka was discovered by the authors on 23rd March, 
1966 engraved on an outcrop of the Aravallis to the South East 
of Delhi within the village limits of Bahapur. It is badly damaged 
in the middle. 'The characters are in Asokan Brahmi and ihe 
language may be classed as Prakrita. The text of the Edict is 
translated here into English. 


Stacul, Giorgio: Notes on the Discovery of a Necropolis near 
Kherai in the Gorband Valley (Surat: West Pakistan E. & W., 
N.S. Vol. 16, No. 3-4, September-December, 1966, pp. 261-274) :. 

— "The second survey of the area near Kherai made in 1963 by 
Prof. Giuseppe Tucci and the first exploration of the same in 
Sept. 1966 reveal the nature of utensils, like gold earrings and 
pottery buried with the bodies of the dead. An illustration of the 
vases is reproduced here. The author draws the conclusion, based 
on this study, that the valley constituted in protohistorical times, 
a very important way of communication between the plains of 
Indo-Pakistan sub-continent and the plateaus situated to the north, 


Keny, L. B. A Mediocre yet Graceful Nataraja; (Indica 
Vol. 5; No. 1, March 1968, pp. 47 to 52):, 
_ The icon, under study here is that of Nrtyamurti of Nataraja 
in the Museum of Heras Institute. It is unique, for it is a dynamic 
figure, dancing majestically, with two arms, the third eye, the 
snakes curling on the body and the burning ground forming the 
pedestal. Though this type violates several rules of iconography, 
yet any dancing form of Siva commands the adoration of gene- 
rations past. 

HISTORY 


INDIA: | 

Ali, M. Athar: The Mughal Nobility under Aurangazeb; 
(pp. XI + 295. Bombay, etc: Asia Publishing House for the De- 
partment of History, Aligarh Muslim University, 1966, price 60 sh. 
Rev. BSOAS, Vol. XXX, Pt. 3, 1967, pp. 715-716): 

The Mughal nobility under Aurangazeb, its numbers .and 


composition, its system of organization, the sources of its income 
B. 14 
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and its role in administration have been described in the book. The 


author feels that the crisis of the Mughal Empire under Aurangzeb 
is a crisis within the nobility. 


Marshall, D. N.: The Mughals in India, a Bibliographical 
Survey, Vol. I: Manuscripts: (Asian Publishing House, Bombay, 
1967, pages XX + 634. Rs. 50/-. Rev. Indica Vol. 5, Pt. I, March 
1968, pp. 77-78). 

'The account consists of a brief biographical note, a gist of the 
work, the catalogues drawn upon and an evaluation of the sources. 
They cover all aspects of life, sport, cooking, and farriery. One 
gets from the account an idea of the cultural fusion that was 
going on with Muslims like Badauni and Lahauri collaborating in 
the translation of the Mahabharata and the gospels respectively 
and Hindus like Ganesdas composing Persian works. 


Pathak, V. S: Ancient Historians of India; A Study in His- 
torical Biographies; (Pp. XV, 184, London, Asia Publishing House, 
1966, Price 20 sh. Rev. JRAS, 1967, Pts. 3 and 4, p. 169): 

The author’s main object is to extract history from the works 
of Bana, Bilhana Somesvara III and Jayànaka. Somesvara’s 
Vikromankabhyudaya is still unpublished, and Jayanaka’s 
Prithivirajavijaya is incomplete. 


Puri, B. N.: India under the Kushünas; (Bharatiya Vidya 
Bhavan, Bombay, 1965; pages 268, with a map and 13 plates, 
Price Rs. 20/- Rev. JIH Vol. XLIV, Pt. III, No. 132, Decr. 1966, 
pages 910-911):, 

The history of the Kushanas is full of controversial problems 
and Dr. Puri has tried to solve them, in this book, ia his own 
way. Topics on political history, administration, social life, edu- 
cation, religious condition, literature, art and architecture are dis- 
cussed. The two appendices, one on Kushana numismatics and 


the other on inscriptions are valuable, as also the bibliography and 
Index. 


Comes, Henry: Kalyan: The Ancient Gateway of India, 
(Indica Vol. 5, No. I, March 1968, Pp. 1 to 23): l 


Bombay and similar towns in its neighbourhood once enjoyed 
the status of ports and trading centres. Of them Kalyan, on the 
souih bank of the river Ulhas and now a railway junction 32 miles 
N.E. of Bombay was a commercial gateway of India in ancient 
times. Hs location, the two inscriptions at Junnar noticing it, its 
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prominence even during the first century B.C. its imports and 
exports as noted in the Periplus and by Cosmos, are all detailed 


here, 
e 


Kanwar, H. I. S.: Austin Hiriart De Bordeaux; (Indica 
Vol. 5, No. 1, March 1968, pp. 37 to 45):. 

Austin Hiriart of Bordeaux in France, lived in London in 
1603 and like many European adventurers sailed io India and 
took Service under the Moghul Emperors Jehangir and Shah 
Jehan, <A study of his private letters reveals that he was an 
outstanding craftsman in gold, silver and precious stones. The 
author of this article is not for associating Austin’s name with the 
construction of Taj Mahal and other Moghul structures though his 
services as an Engineer were utilized by the Emperors. 


LITERATURE 
INDIA ; 

Allchin, F.R. (Tr): Tulsi Das: The Petition to Ram: (pp. 235, 
Frontispiece. London, Allen and Unwin, 1966, sh. 48. Rev. JRAS, 
Parts I and 1I, 1967, pp. 43-44, 

This is a Unesco sponsored work in English by Dr. Alichin. 
The Petition to Ram (Vinaya-patrika) is a work of devotional 
Literature, containing 276 verses, from  Kavitávali carefully 
translated. It is an address to Rama the name that makes the 
unreachable accessible to the devotee. At the end, Tulsi presents 
his Letter of Petition, and Rama accepts it and takes his hand. 


Clawiter, Mitarbelt von W. (etc.); Faksimile Wiedergaben von. 
Sanskrit thandschwijftem aus den-Berliner Turfanfunden, Indo- 
Iranian Fascmile Series, Vol. I) Pp. 58 and CLXXVi plate. The 
Hague: Mouton & Co. 1967. Rev. JAOS, Vol. 86, No. 4, Oct.-Dec. 


1966, page 430). 

The texts presented in this volume, are from the newly found 
mss. belonging to the Agama Collection discovered in such places 
as Sorcug, Tumsuq, Quzil etc. in Central Aisa, written between 
the 6th and 11th centuries. They belong to the Buddhist 5 sütras, 
in Sanskrit, which are a part of the Dirghàgama of the Müla- 
sarvastivadin Sarvüsti-vadin School They were brought to 
Germany as a result of the 2nd and 3rd Turfan exneditions. The 
book is of interest to scholars of Buddhistic studies. 


Ingalls, Daniel H. H.: (Trans); An Anthology of Sanskrit 
Court Poetry, Viydakaras Subhasitaratnakosa: (Pp. 611, Harvard 
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Driental Series, Vol. 44. Cambridge; Harvard University Press, 
1965, Rev. JAOS, Vol. 87, No. 1, March 1967, pp. 94 to 99): 


The author of the work, Vidyakara, was a Buddhist monk-and 
scholar who lived probably in A.D. 100 in the Jagaddala monastery 
in Bengal The text of his work, found in Mss. in Nepal and Tibet, 
came into the hands of publishers through the good offices of 
Jawaharlal Nehru. After some introductory chapters on Buddhis: 
and Hindu Religion, the anthology, arranged in 50 sections’ deals 
with the seasons, the periods of human life, aspects of love, sunset, 
darkness etc. eee ASR a l 


Jesalpura, Shivlal; (ed.): Kavi Lavanyasamaya’s Nemiranga- 
ratnükara chanda. (Lalbhai Dalpatbhai Series, No. 8). (xii), 
pp. 108. Ahmedabad:  Lalbhai Dalpatbhai Bharatiya Sanskriti 
Vidyamandira, 1965. Rs. 6. Rev. BSOAS, Vol. XXX, pt. 2, 1967, 
p. 470): ‘ 


This edition is based on 3 un-dated manuscripts of the work, 
containing 252 verses by the 16th century Jain Gujarati poet 
Lavanyasamaya. The manuscripts were found in Sri Hemacandra- 
cárya Jaina Jñānamandira at Patan. It deals with the early life 
of the 22nd Tirthankara Neminatha. 


Kachru, Yamuna: An Introduction to Hindi Syntax; (p. XII, 
230 Urbana, Illinois, Department of Linguistics, University Illinois, 
1966. Rev. BSOAS, Vol. XXX, Pt. 3, 1967, pp. 109-710): 


The two aims in writing this book are (1) “to exploit the 
insights into Hindi Grammar that have been gained by the appli- 
cation of the transformational generative, model of grammars to 


the study of Hindi and (2) to use such insights in relating lan- 
guage pedagogy to linguistic theory." 


Renou, Louis: Etudes vediques et panineennes. Tom, XIII, 
XIV, XV (Publications de l'Institut de Civilisation Indienne. 
Serie in-8°, Fasc, 22, 23, 26). (iii), 163 pp.: (iii), 132 pp.; (iii) 
183 pp. Paris: Editions E.de Boccard, 1964, 1965, 1966. Rev. 
BSOAS, Vol. XXX, pt. 2, 1967, p. 469): 


This is a copiously annotated translation of the Rgvedic 
Hymns. Tom XV is the last part to be issued before the author's 
sudden and tragic death in August 1966, Th 


is work is a fitting 
memorial to Renou's years of service to Indol i 


ogy. 


_. Schubring, Walther; Drei Chedasüt des Jai ons: 
Aydradasao, Vavahara, Nisiha, (Aland Montane, Geen 
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hrsg, vom Seminar fur Kultur und Geschichte Indiens an der 
Universitat Hamburg, 11). (v) pp. 106, Hamburg: Cram, de 
Gruyter & Co., 1966. Rev. BSOAS, Vol. XXX, pt. 2, 1967, pp. 418 


to 419): 

This is a critical edition and analysis of the Ayaradasao, an 
-amended edition of Vavahàra, with translation and commentary, 
dealing with, Jaina monastic discipline. This supplements the study 
of the Svetambara chedasütras, and their place in canonical 
corpus. . 


Syrkin, A, Ya: (tr) Chkhandog’ya Upanishada, (Akademiya 
Nauk SSSR. Otdeleniye Istorii. Institut Narodov Azii. Pamyatniki 
Pis'mennosti Vostoka, vi) 256 pp. errata slip. Moskva: Izdatel’stvo 
‘Nauka’, 1965 Rbls. 1. Rev. BSOAS, Vol. XXX, pt. II, 1967, pp. 469 
to 470): 

The most recent and tommendable work in the field of translat- 
ing Chandogya upanisad translation in Russian intended as a text 
book for Russian students. 'The work is thorough and highly 
imaginative. A conscientiously prepared index of Sanskrit terms 
ard an extensive bibliography add to the value of Mr. Syrkin's 


work. 


. "Turner, R. L: A comparative Dictionary of the Indo-Aryan 
Language: (School of Oriental and African studies, University of 
London, pp. XX + 841—London etc. Oxford University Press, 
1966, price £ 18. Rev. BSOAS, Vol. XXX, pt. 3, 1967, pp. 701 to 
704): 

This thesaurus provides a well-documented body of linguistic 
facts, which can be utilized for a deeo, analytical study of Indo- 


Aryan as a whole. 


McGregor, R. S.: The rise of Standard Hindi and Early Hindi 
Prose fiction (JRAS, 1967, pts. 3 and 4 pp. 114 to 132): 


A list of Hindi works in prose, poetry etc., written during the 
19th century by various authors is furnished here as also the 
newspapers under circulation. "There developed a style of 
language written in the Devanagari script, which was able to 
subsume the potentialities of all the dialects of the Hindi language 
as vehicles for literary expression.” Premchand consolidated the 
position of the Hindi novel ard established the short story in 


Hindi literature. 
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Okell John: “Translation” and “Embellishment” in an early 
Burmese Jataka Poem, (JRAS, 1967, Pts. 3 and 4, pp. 133 to 148): 


Burmese literature contains a type of poem, called Pyo, based 
on Pali texts, The Pyo examined in this article is the Kogan Pyo 
written in 1523 by the monk Shin Ratthasara, based on the Hatthi 
pala Jataka. Perhaps the author has heard from his teacher that 
Sinhalese poets had been putting Jatakas into verse in the verna- 
cular, euologizing the patrons and thus prompted Ratthasara to 
do something similar in Burmese. 


MUSIC 
ASIA: 


Kaufmann, Walter: Musical notations of the Orient; notational 
systems of continental East, South and’ Central Asia: (Indiana 
University Humanities Series No. 60, po. XIV + 498 + errata slips. 
Bloomington, London: Indiana University Press, 1967, Dollars 15, 
£ 5.7sh. Rev. BSOAS, Vol. XXX, Pt. 3, 1967, pages 710-711): 


The author seeks “to collect and preserve indigenous oriental 
notation systems, which face a vulgarisation similar to that felt by 
all other forms of native, musical activity." This first volume is 
concerned with the notations of China, India, Korea and Tibet and 


the second will describe those of Japan, Ryakyu Islands, Indonesia, 
and the Islamic world. 


. PHILOSOPHY : 
INDIA : 


Bhattacharya, Hari Satya: Reals in the Jaina Metaphysics: 
(pp. XII, 413, front. Bombay; Seth Santi Das Kheísy Charitable 
Trust, 1966, Rs. 15/- Distributors: Motilal Banarsidass, Delhi, 
Rev. BSOAS, Vol. XXX, Pt. 3, 1967, pp. 707 to 708): 


The book is a praisworthy attempt to survey all the important 
aspects of Jaina philosophy. The author compares the philosophi- 


cal problems with apposite views of ancient and rmodern western 
philosophers, 


Lamottee, Etienne (Translated and annotated); La Com 

Melanie: yi^ La a m i aame (Süramgamasamidhisütra): 
anges chinois et bou i 

in folder 17, pp. Chines iques, Vol XIII) pp. XIII, 308, an 


*, Brussels JR E 
and 4, pp. 167-169): sels, 1965, Rev, JEAS, 1967, Pts 
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This translation of the Sütras is provided with a good intro- 

duction. Chapter I deals with doctrinal matters based on Maha- 

yana Sütras and.Chapter II discusses all the known translations, 
mainly Chinese, of the Sütra. i 


Raja, C. Kunhan: The Sankhya Karika of I8varakrsna; A 
philosopher’s Exposition (Woolner Indological Series, 4) Pp. XII, 
204, Hoshiarpur, V. Vedic Research Institute Publication, 1963, 
_ Rev. JRAS, 1967, Pts. 3 and 4, pp. 163-165): 


The book merits reading as the work of a scholar aud a devotee 
to whom that philosophy was close and dear. The author has 
intelligently managed to adjust the message of the Sdakhyakérika 
to the complexities of modern thinking. It cannot serve as a text 


book for beginners. 


Vottr, Tilmann (Ed. and Tr.) Dharma Kivrii's Pramanavinis- 
cayah, 1. Kapitel: Pratyaksam, (Osterreichische Akademie der 
Wissenchaften. Philosophisch-historische Klasse. Sitzungsberichte, 
250 Bd. 3., Abh.; Veroffentlichungen der Kommission fur Sprachen 
und Kulturen Sud- und Ostasiens, Ht. 3). III pp. Wien: Hermann 
Bohlaus Nachf., 1966, S 148. Rev. BSOAS, Vol. XXX, Pt. 3, 1967, 


pp. 705-707): 

This comprises the Tibetan Edition and German Translation of 
the first chapter of Dharmakirtis. Pramanaviniscayah, The origi- 
nal consists of two other chapters, one on the Svarthanumana and 
another on the Pararthanumana. 


RELIGION 
INDIA: 
Banerjee, J. N.: Purapic and Tantric Religion; (Superinten- 


dent, Calcutta University Press, 48, Hazra Road, Ballygunge, 
Calcutta-19, 1963, Price Rs. 12.50 Rev. JIH, Vol. XLIV, Pt. I, 


No. 132, Dec. 1966, pp. 893-896): 

The book comprises the 6 lectures by the author arranged 
cultwise, a product of deep scholarship and critical analysis of the 
religious systems of ancient India: Vedism, Brahminism and 
Hinduism with the sectarian branches like Pancaratra and Avatara 
Vada, Sakti worship and Tantrism are discussed in detail. Even 


Sun worship and minor cults centering round Karthikeya and 


Ganapati are detailed. 

Chandhurie, Sanjib; Visions of Sri Aravinda, (Calcutta, 
Elite Privaie Press, 1964, pp. 70. Rev. E & W. N. S. Vol. 16, 
Nos. 3-4, Sep.-Dec., 1966, page 380): 
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The ten chapters that make up this synthesis of Sri Aravinda’s 
thought are made up of episodes and descriptions drawn from 
his life, Sri Aravinda is one of those personalities in Indian 
Culture in whom there relives the inspiration and the wisdom 
of the ancient rsi, in a modern form. 


Masson, D. (tr): Le Coran (Bibliotheque de la pleiade, Vol. 
190), CXV, pp. 1087. (Paris: ditions Gallimard, 1967, Rev.: 
BSOAS, Vol. XXX, Pt. 3, 1967, pp. 684): 


This work is the result of 30 years of study of the Quran. 
Mr. Masson is also alive to the difficulties of translating from the 
Arabie original The book is in French; it deals with revelation 
in the three monotheistic regions, the Prophet and the expansion 
of Islam. There is a useful bibliography including 14 transia- 
tions of the Quran into European languages and lists a number of 
important books on 'Islamologie." 


Osborne, Arthur: Ramana — Arunüchala (Tiruvannamalai 
T. N. Venkataraman, 1958, 66 pp. Rev. E & W., N. S, Vol. 16, 
Nos. 3-4, Sept.-Dec., 1966, pp. 345-19) : 
. “In Ramana’s teaching all the techniques of yóga are con- 
tained and surpassed in the pure act of the "request" o£ the author 
of the interior movement, that is, in the absolute reterence to the 
principle from which research begins. The author spent 4 years, 
1945 to 1948, at Tiruvannamalai near Ramana Maharshi and got 


from the experience a deep internal impression that oriented his 
life in a new way. 


: Waardenburg, Jean-Jacques: L'Islam Dawis ‘Le Miroir De 
L'Occident; Mouton and Co., Paris, 1963, pp. XI, 374, Second 
Edition, Rev. JRAS, 1967, Pts. 3 and 4, page 150): 


- The ‘author, a non-Arabist, discusses Here the views of five 
leading scholars from different countries, who have voiced views 
about Islam as they understand the religion. Each scholar is given 
a small biography. This is a very orderly study, giving a syste- 


matic description of the work of each scholar and the image of 
Islam he presents. 


. Bhagat, M. G: The Origin and Development of Asceticism 
in Ancient India: (Synopsis of Thesis submitted by a student of 


The Heras Institute and acce i it 
pted by the University of Bombay 
RD Ph.D. Desree— Indica, Vol. 5, No. 1, March 1968, pP. 
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Here an attempt is made, in the light of the materials in the 
Samhitas, Brahmanas, Aranyakas, Upanisads, Buddhist and Jain 
- writings, the Epics, Arthasastra, Dharmasutra and Yogasutras to 
study the piobiem of asceticism as a socio-religious institution with 
special reference to its origin, rise and impact on ancient Indian 
civilization. The study is confined to the period from the Indus 
Valley civilization (C. 2500 B.C.) to the beginnings of Christian 
Era. 


Barua, P. R.: Early Buddhism and the Brahmanical Doctrines:, 
(JASP, Vol. XII, No. 1, April 1967, pp. 1 to 93):, 

This article, in fact a booklet of 93 pages, is unfinished and 
is to be continued. The introduction covers 8 pages and details 
how some of the Brahmin doctrine forms found in the Upanisads, 
form an integral part of early Buddhism. This is followed by 
four main chapters dealing with (1) The doctrine of Atman or 
soul. (2) The prevalence of caste among the Hindus. (3) The 
Vedic sacrifices and (4) Gods and their position in Buddhism. 
The paper is the outcome of a very deep study of the extant Bud- 
dhist Literature concerning aspects of similarity and contrast 
between the two religions. 


Gokale, V. V., Gotama's Vision of the Truth: (Brahmavidya, 
Vol XXX, Pts. 1-4, 1966, pp. 105 to 121): 

In a flash of Enlightenment, Gotama saw, under the Bodhi 
Tree the iruth of the total Universe as being fourfold, namely 
duhkha, samudaya, Nirodha and Marga. Satya and Ahimsa the 
basic principles of his ethics have been universal acknowledged 
by all religions. All shades of opinions about these factors are 


discussed here. 


Smith, H. Daniel, Prayaócitta in the Canonical works of the 
Pancaratragama; (Brahmavidya, Vol XXX, Pts. 1 to 4, 1966, 
pp. 23-24) :. 

The author here discusses briefly the concept of Prayascitta 
as it is understood in certain passages of the available canonical 
texts of the Pancaratragama corpus of literature. li is a ritual 
effort to expiate for lapses or mistakes in the regular and right 
performance of ritual acts honouring the Lord. In the domestic 
and temple-oriented worship man is given the means to come 
directly before the Divine Presence. In this context the author 
outlines the Pavitrüropana rites to atone for mistakes in daily 
Püja offerings and to act as an Upasünti force. 
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Hooykas, C: Sürya-sevana: the way to God of a Balinese 
Siva priest. (Verhandelingen der Koninklijke Nederlandse Aka- 
demic van Wetenschappen, Afd. Letterkunde, Nieuwe Reeks, Deel 
LXXII, No. 3), 225 pp. Corrigendum leaf, 32 plates, Amsterdam: 
N. V. Noord—Hollandsche Uitgevers Maatschappij, 1966. Guilders 
40, Rev. BSOAS, Vol. XXX, pt. 2, 1967, pp. 445-446): 


This is a study of the sanskrit litany and Balinese. liturgy 
relating to the Indonesian Hindu Arghyapàtra ceremony. The 
content of some 23 texts on the subject have been tabulated in 
4 groups. It deals with süryapüja with its many aspects. The 
book is a good index to Sürya sevana and Agama Tirtha bearing 
witness to the authors achievement in restoring texts rich in phi- 
lological promise. 


SOCIOLOGY 
INDIA :, 


Pylee, M. V.: The Federal Court of India. (Manaktala and 


Sons, Bombay, 1966, pp. XVI-+ 364, Rs. 34/-. Rev. Indica, Vol. 
5, Pt. I, March 1968, pp. 82 to 84): 


The book contains helpful reference to the Federal Courts 
of U.S.A., Canada and Australia and gives a discussion on the 
advantages of advisory jurisdiction. Pylee and similar constitu- 
tional experts should watch developments like Gheraos and minis- 
ters proclaiming that the judiciary favours the rich and similar 


present day developments and then come forward with their 
comments. 


Pylee, M. V. Constitutional Government in India. (Second 
and revised edition, Asia Publishing House, 1965, pp. XVIII + 
824, Rs. 60/-. Rev. Indica, Vol. 5, Pt. I, March 1968, pp. 80-82): 


The author begins by giving a sketch of the principles under- 
lying the constitution. This is followed by the survey of Consti- 
tutional History from 1773 to 1947. The working of the Consti- 
tution till the beginning of 1967 is also explained. He also deals 
with the Governor's discretionary powers, recently put to a seri- 
ous test and about the Fundamental Rights in relation to the deci- 
sions on cases by the Supreme Court. 


Singaravelu, S: Social Life of the Tamils: the classical 
period: (University of Malaya. Department of Indian Studies 
Monograph Series, VII, 214 pp. Kuala Lumpur: Department of 
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Indian Studies, University of Malaya, 1966, price M$10. Rev. 
BSOAS, Vol. XXX, Pt. 3, 1967, pp. 712-713): 

This is a collection of great deal of valuable information 
gathered from the Tamil Sangam works relating to the culture, 
beliefs and institutions of the early Tamils. The chapter on dress 
and adornments has been carefully done. 


Wagle, Narendra: Society at the Time of Buddha; (Popular 
Prakashan, Bombay, 1966, pp. VIII + 314, Rs. 35/- Rev. Indica, 
Vol. 5, Pt. I, March 1968, pp. 7071): 

The main sources for the material of the Book are the Pali 
texts, namely the four Nikayas and the Suttc Nipüta. They are 
evaluated from the point of view of an anthropologist. 


Kosambi, D.D.: The Vedie “Five Tribes”: (JAOS, Vol. 87, 
No. 1, March 1967, pp. 33-39): 

The five tribes constantly referred to in the Rigveda, are 
among the enemies of King Sudas. In the absence of a record 
regarding the names of the tribes, several suggestions are offered 
by scholars likes Sayana and Roth. The Pafica Janah are variously 

.named. Some identify them with Panchalas while others mean 
the four varnas with the autochthonous savages, viz.; Nisadas. Yet 
others include Yadu, Turvasu, Anu, Druhyu and Puru and some 
are disposed to consider in this context the sons of Yayati. The 
author discusses here the propriety of each identification. 


SECTION IV (A): INSTITUTIONS 


(Note: Country, Subject and Name of Institutions arranged in alphabetical 
order; institutions and their publications in italics), 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
CULTURE: 


Department of Oriental Studies Slovak Academy of Sciences, 
(Klemensova-27, Bratislava, Czechoslovakia) : 


The Director is Dr. Jozef Ivan Dolezal CSc with a team of 
_7 members. Among these V. Krupa published in Moscow, in the 
series Jazyki narodov Azii i Afriki (Languages of Asia and 
Africa), the book “Jazyk Maori” (The Maori Language). The 
3rd issue of Asian and African Studies, the yearly published by 
the Department (ed. by J. Blaskovic) appeared, comprising, among 
others, 5 out of 13 research articles written by the members of 
the Department in the previous year. Among other publications, 
mention is to be made of the book “Laos” by T. Dolezal, and two 
books translated by G. Altmann and V. Krupa, from Malay and 
Japanese, respectively. 


Department of Asian and African Studies. Philosophical 
- Faculty; Charles University. (Celetna 20, Prague I): 
The Head of the Department is Prof. Dr. Vlasta Hilska with 
a team of 27 members. Apart from a number of various texts, 
manuals and surveys, mimeographed for the students to comple- 
ment the individual lectures and courses, a monograph was pub- 
lished by I. Fisher, “Indian Erotics of the Oldest Period", as the 
14th number of the series Acta Universitatis Carolinae Philologica 
Monographia. 


a 

Oriental Institute of the Czechoslovak Academy of Sciences 
(Lazensa 4, Prague 1, Czechoslovakia): i y 

See Bulletin, 1958, p. 122. The Annual Report for 1967 writes: 

“A Project, Introduction to Linguistics from the Point of View 
of Oriental Languages, headed by L. Zgusta, was concluded by 
writing and giving to press a volume called “Manual of Lexico- 
graphy.” ‘The same group will continue to work on Semantics of 
New Standard Languages of Asia and Africa. 
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In the field of literary studies, two results ought to be men- 
tioned. First of all, it is the Dictionary of Writers of Asia and 
Africa, published in two volumes, in Czech, and offering informa- 
tion about 1500 representatives of more than 50 Asian and African 

~ literatures, classical and modern. The Dictionary was compiled 
by 60 orientalists from the Oriental Institute as well as other 
institutions in Czechoslovakia, with J. Prusek as the editor of the 
entire book. The Oriental Institute has proposed to Unesco to 
sponsor an English, revised and considerably erlarged edition of 
this Dictionary, which ought to be prepared under international 
co-operation. The other of the two books mentioned above is the 
2nd Volume of the Contributions in the Study of the Rise and 
Development of Modern Literatures in Asia, comparing the 
modernization of thought and literature in China, Japan, Bengal 
and Iran. 'The book was published as a part of the series Disserta- 
tions orientales (see below) 


As the first result of the team-research in the history of the 
Tamil language, conducted by K. Zvelebil in collaboration with 
the Soviet Dravidologists Yu. Ya. Glazov and M. Andronov, the 
book entitled “Introduction to the Historical Grammar of the Tamil 
Language" was published in Moscow. In 1967, the members of the 


Institute published altogether 58 research articles on various sub- 
jects and reviewed 127 books. 


In the series Dissertationes orientals, edited by the institute, 
the three following volumes appeared: Vol. X. Principles of 
Persian Bound Phraseology by Mansour Shaki (p. 118), Vol. XI 
Modernization of Burmese, by Minn Latt Yekhaun (p. 350), 
Vol. XIL Contributions to the Study of the Rise and Development 
of Modern Literatures in Asia, Vol. 2, by O. Kral, V. Kubickova, 
M. Novak, D. Zbavitel, Z. Cerna, B. Krebsova and K. Petracek. 


Besides taking part in various conferences, congresses and 
seminars abroad (including XXVIIth International Congress of 
Orientalists, in Ann Arbor, U.S.A.), Czechoslovak orientalists held 
their 8th Bi-Annual Conference in Liblice, organized by the 
. Czechoslovak Society for Eastern Studies; the main subject of the 
Conference was the Impact of the West on Asia dnd Africa— 
Confrontation of two tupes of civilizations. To inform our collea- 
gues outside Czechoslovakia about the history and present state cf 
development of our oriental studies, a book called ‘Asian and 
African Studies in Czechoslovakia" was published in Moscow, i? 
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English (p. 166); the book is available in the Oriental Institute. 
The Oriental Institute continued to be in close contact with the 
other orientalistic institutions of Czechoslovakia, whose members 
have been taking part in many a project requiring combined 
efforts, such as the Dictionary of Writers of Asia and Africa, 
mentioned above. 


GREAT BRITAIN 
CULTURE :, 


Commonwealth Institute: (London): 


See Bulletin, 1963, Part I, p. 97. There is a unique cinema 
attached to this Institute and the Cinema is devoted to showing 
almost exclusively documentary films produced in the Common- 
wealth. [This cinema, seating 450 and equipped to professional 
standards, attracts an annual audience of 250,000. These visitors 
come not only from the United Kingdom but from all over the 
world, This cinema, to which admission is free, provides a valuable 
outlet for Indian documentaries which because of their variety and 
quality, make a considerable and important contribution to the 
interest of the programmes shown. ‘The Indian High Commis- 
sioner's Office in London has a splendid library which can offer 
films illustrating all aspects of Indian life. The arts are well 
represented. One recalls such memorable production as “The 
Sword and the Flute" which weaves a tale of the Lord Krishna 
out of the magnificent paintings of the Moghul period—or “Songs 
of the Golden Harvest" which introduces some typical Bengali 
songs, explaining their meaning by the use of sub-titles. The 
Indian Government Tourist Office also has a first-class library 
containing films dealing with historic towns, festivals, wild life, 
scenic beauty, dance and other subjects of interest generally as 
well as to potential tourists. 


There are films such as “The Peaceful Revolution”, in which 
skilled direction, photography, and the use of colour turns the 
rather prosaic subject of India's growing use of electrical power 
into a thing of strange beauty—or “Look to the Sky” a film which 
skilfully captures the mood of the Indian people as they await 
the coming of the monsoon. Another is “Martial Dances of 
Malabar” that shows how the dances of this area link the peaceful 
present with the warlike past and “Four Men of India” which 
depicts incidents in the lives of men from different environments 
and districts. 
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Films such as these, together with those from other parts of 
the Commonwealth, are shown every day in the Institute’s cinema 
and the programmes are changed weekly. Apart from their 
general interest these films serve as a most useful adjunct to the 
permanent static displays in the Exhibition Galleries, and the 
educational value of this combination is very high. 


INDIA 
CULTURE :, 


Atmaram Cultural Foundation, (Atmaram Road, Baroda): 

Founded in 1952; Object: Spread of cultural knowledge es- 
pecially about Vedic India in Hindu India thro’ a series of lectures 
and discourses; publishes a monthly Journal Vedic Digest and a 
forinightly Cultural India. 


Bharat Astrology Institute (New Colony, Srikakulam, 
P.O. AP); 

Founded in 1944 at Tekkah (A.P.); Shifted to Calcutta in 
1961 and functioning from 1963 from Srikakulam. Its activities 
comprise conduct of research in horoscopy, teaching astrology to 
students and study of horoscopes of distinguished people of diffe- 
rent nationalities. Holds a collection of 1000 bocks and manu- 
scripts on astrology. It publishes an All-India ephemeris with 
daily planetary positions; its other publications are Span of Life; 
Hindu Hora astrology; Prasna Tantra. 


Gujarat Vidya Sabha (Addane Road, Bhadsa, Ahmedabad-1) :. 


Its activities comprise Post-Graduate teaching and guidance 
in research, Collection and preservation of manuscripts and antl- 
quities and publication of research papers; holds a collection of 
books and manuscripts (5000) in Sanskrit and Prakrit as also 
coins and historical records. 


Lalbhai Dalphaibai Bharatiya Sanskrit Vidyamandir (Ahe- 
medabad-9) :, 

Founded in 1957; and started with a gift of 9000 manuscripts 
and 7000 printed books by Muni Sri Punyavijayaji; is affiliated to 
the Guzarat University for guiding students for Ph.D., degrees jn 
Sanskrit, Prakrit and Ancient Indian culture. 'Today possesses 8 
large holding of 26,000 manuscripts, 16,500 printed books besides 
other antiquities and periodicals. Has published a catalogue of 
Sanskrit manuscripts and about seven other works. 
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JAPAN 
CULTURE : 


Institute for the Study of Languages and Cultures of Asia 
and Africa (ILCAA) 51-21-4, Nishigahara, Kita-ku, Tokyo, 
Japan): 

This institute was established on 1-4-1964 upon the recom- 
mendation of the Science Council of Japan and is affiliated with 
the Tokyo University of Foreign Studies. Its primary objective 
. as a national institution is a comprehensive study of the living 
languages of the nations of Asia and Africa together with their 
historical and cultural backgrounds. It is intended to serve Japa- 
nese scholarship in the Humanities. The purposes and functions 
of the institute are: to conduct and stimulate research pertaining 
to the languages and cultures of Asia and Africa; to compile and 
publish dictionaries and grammars; to provide language instruc- 
tion for the training of specialists; to develop the study of newer 
and less familiar languages; to send scholars abroad for specialised 
research; to keep in contact and to co-operate with similar research 
institutions in Japan and overseas; and to perform other functions 
related to the objectives of the institute. Among its eight Research 
Departments the Department of Indochina (Section 1) covers His- 
tory and Linguistics; the former includes general research in 
Southeast Asian History and the Thai language and the latter 
investigation of historical materials in the National Library of Thai- 
land and compilation of an annotated bibliography of these mate- 
crofilm resources, compilation of a Thai-Japanese dic- 
tionary and investigation of the changing status of overseas Chi- 
nese communities in South-east Asia. In linguistics the general 
research is in Tibetan and Burmese languages and linguistics and 
current research comprises continuation of seven years! study and 
analysis of Modern Tibetan and its dialects using native informants 
from Lha-sa, r-Ta-nag, and gYag-sde and compilation of a dic- 
tionary, grammar, and text-books of colloquial Tibetan and the 
preparation of a vocabulary and grammar of modern literary Tibe- 
tan using My Land and My People by Dalai-lama XIV and other 
works as source materials; also Modern Khmer with a special em- 
phasis on syntax and Comparative study of the affixation system 


of Mon-Khmer lenguages. 


rials using mi 


The Department of Indonesia and Oceania works on the deve- 
lopment of modern education in Indonesia since the latter half of 
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the nineteenth century as the significant background of the na. 
tionalist movements in the twentieth century; the creation of 
Bahasa Indonesia as a symbol of national unity; the village com- 
munity, land tenure and revenue etc., as revealed through Cola 
inscriptions, the traditional concept of power including all real 
and imaginary forces, political, social and cultural which regulate 
thought and behaviour. The Department of India (Section I) 
works on the relatively untouched field of Indian political history 
of the interbellum period, a period as yet poorly investigated in 
relation to the entire progress of Indian nationalism with special 
reference to the development of socialist thinking and international 
socialism; phonetic correspondence between Bengali and Assamese 
using approximately 1000 vocables of the two languages, based 
m the Linguistic Questionnaire for Asia and Africa, following 
glotto-chronological methodology to determine the separation of 
Assamese from' Bengali; Modern colloquial Hindi using a Hindi 
informant in the compilation of a Hindi text-book for intensive 
language study; Field research on the Moslem family and kinship 
in the modern Middle East and Southeast Asia; abstraction of 
Moslem personality; interaction between family-kin concepts and 
Moslem institutions; Reaction patterns of Moslems towards moder- 
nization; Relationship between family patterns and socialization; 
Characteristies of family patterns in underdeveloped areas and 
their.relationship to personality formation; and Family develop- 
mental cycles and their relationships to personality formation. 


In addition to individual research by members of the staff the 
Institute intends to carry out projects on which one or more mem- 
bers of the Research Departments will cooperate with scholars out- 
side the Institute. Each project has a separate Committe. Publica- 
tions: Linguistic Questionnaire for Asia and. Africa, 2 vols. 1966-61; 
Journal of Asiam and Africam Studies (now irregular). The first 
volume appeared in March 1968. 


U.S.A. 
CULTURE: 


Arizona State University: (Arizona): 


‘The Centre for Asian Studies at Arizona State University has 
been established to encourage and coordinate student, faculty, an 


publie study of this area through support of publie lectures. re- 
search, and curricular development. 


- An interdisciplinary under- 
graduate program has been designed 


to prepare undergraduates 
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for governmental or private employment or for admission to 
graduate programs at other institutions. 

In this program the student must fulfil the requirements of a 
major in one of the participating departments (Anthropology, Art, 
Foreign Languages, Geography, Philosophy, Political Science) as 
well as the other degree requirements of the Colleges or Liberal 
Arts or Fine Arts. The student, in consultation with the Asian 
studies advisers in his major, will take those courses in Asian 
studies offered in his major field and will select related field cour- 
ses in Asian studies given by other departments (News Letter). 


` The. Center for Southeast Asia Studies, (University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, U.S.A.): 

The Center for Southeast Asia Studies was established within 
the Institute of International Studies on July Ist 1960. Its pri- 
mary function has been to support and develop faculty and grad- 
uate student research interests on Southeast Asia. In an area so 
diverse linguistically and culturally it was recognized that full 
coverage of Southeast Asia would be impossible. It was initially 
decided, therefore, that major research emphasis should be given 
to Indonesia, the largest and politically most significant state in 
the region. In addition, however, Malaysia, the Philippines, and 
Thailand have also received increasing emphasis in accord with 
the research interests of faculty members in the Center and their 
graduate students. As of mid-1967, faculty and students asso- 
ciated with the Center for Southeast Asia Studies had published 
eleven books, six monographs, and over sixty-five articles or con- 
tributions to books. There have been twelve doctoral and thirty- 
three M.A. dissertations on Southeast Asian subjects. The Center 
has sponsored or participated in community education programs 
on Vietnam, Indonesia, and Malaysia, and has assisted in two AID 
training programs and in the Hooper Foundation Medical School 
Malaysia Project. Members of the Center have led and partici- 
pated in Peace Corps training programs, government fact-finding 
panels, and similar efforts. Faculty members have participated 
in professional scholarly conferences relevant to Southeast Asian 


developments. In addition, the Center has sponsored numerous 
evening seminars and public lectures on the Berkeley campus 
dealing with Southeast Asian topics. To support the scholarly 
endeavors of its members the Center awards research grants ta 


faculties on various University of California campuses working on 
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Southeast Asia. Recent research contributions of members of 
the Center staff at Berkeley include the following. 


Professor Mary Haas, who published Thai-English Student’s 
Dictionary in 1964, will direct the compilation of a more compre- 
hensive Modern Thai-English Dictionary. The former is the most 
widely used reference in the Thai-English world. Professor Den- 
zel Carr is continuing work on a modern English Indonesian 
Dictionary which will contain approximately 40,000 entries. Each 


entry will bear full examples in English sentences with complete 
Indonesian translation. 


Since 1963 Professor Herbert Phillips has published a book 
and two articles on the psychological life of Thai peasants and has 
been working on a comparative study of peasant peoples of South- 
east Asia. During 1965-1967 he was in Thailand conducting a 
study of Thai intellectuals as part of a joint research project on 
special elites and social integration in Thailand with Professors 
David Wilson and Michael Moerman of U.C.L.A. This investi- 
gation is being jointly founded (1965-69) by the Rockfeller Foun- 
dation and the National Science Foundation. Professor Phillips 
returned to Berkeley to resume his teaching responsibilities in 
January 1967. An article on Thai intellectual life will appear in 
a forthcoming book, and a book on this subject is in preparation. 


Dr. Joseph Fischer, who hold 


S a research appointment in the 
Center, 


has, since 1963, published a book and three articles on the 
nature of Southeast Asian Universities. He is continuing work on 
the relationship between education and national growth and on 
the nature of student polities in Southeast Asia. 


Professor. Daniel Lev has published a monograph on the 


transition to guided democracy in Indonesia as well as various 


articles on Indonesian legal development and politics. Professor 
Lev has recently 


returned from a summier research trip to South- 
east Asia. 


Professor James Anderson has published several articles on 


Philippine social and economic structure and is completing a book. 
A monograph on intermediation, a key feature of Filipino socialitv- 
is nearing completion. His research project continues on socia 
history of Philippine Jan 


d tenure, toward a comparative study of 
land tenure in Southeast Asia. 
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The Center has contributed to the development of library 
resources on Southeast Asia in the past five years. Holdings on 
Cambodia, Malaysia, Vietnam, Burma, and Thailand are grow- 
ing continually, although there is as yet no great emphasis on 
Burmese studies. The Center has attracted a growing number 
of graduate students in Southeast Asian studies. They include 
anthropologists, historians, political scentists, sociologists, and 
economists, with a frequent and rising interest in interdisciplinary 
approaches. The Center has provided 36 fellowships to gradu- 
ate students. (Newsletter) 


U.S.S.R. 
THEATRE 
The Roman Gypsy Theatre, (Moscow): 


The only professional one in the world is 37 years old. It 
was founded when there were no Gypsy actors, artistic direc- 
tor or authors, and naturally, no traditions. The nucleus of the 
company was formed by Gypsy folk singers and dancers who 
participated in choirs and dancing companies. Several young 
Gypsies came from nomad tribes roaming round the country. The 
theatre opened on December 16th, 1931, with “Life on Wheels” 
by the first Gypsy playwright, A. Germano. At the beginning 
the performances were largely of a folklore character. Dances, 
songs and stage-adapted folk ceremonies prevailed. ` Gradually, 
as their experience grew, the company’s interests became broader 
and the tasks more compilcated. The theatre produced its own 
“homebred’ playwrights, well versed in the past history and the 
present life of the Gypsies, in their traditions and customs. In 

. June 1965 Silchenko appeared at the Paris Theatre die T'Olympia 
with Moscow's ‘Music Hall". His rendering of old Gypsy songs 
was greatly admired by the French. He has also toured with 
great success Czechoslovakia, the German Democratie Republic 
and Poland. Semyon Barkan is the chief artistic director, who 
has been with the company for over 17 years. The prominent 
Indian playwright Balwant Gargi wrote a play. *Sohni and Ma- 
hiwal", specially for the company, it was based on the ancient 
Indian legend. The Government has allocated 1.5 million rubles 

. to reconstruct the theatre, in about two years. (Moscow News, 
No. 37(924), Saturday, September 14, 1968). 
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GERMANY 


Rudy von Leyden, (Germany): 


Art critic who came to India in 1933 and settled at Bombay. 
After 35 years of stay in India he recently returned to his coun- 
try. He worked as an art critic of the Times of India. He play- 
ed a key role in the affairs of the Bombay Art Society and pur- 
sued his scholarly studies in Indian art while working as a busy 
industrial executive. He was responsible for bringing into the 
lime light such artists like S. H. Raza (see Bulletin, 1959, Part II, 
p. 308). He was associated with Alkazi when the latter was run- 
ning his Theatre Unit in Bombay. Leyden was also associated 
with a number of interesting experiments one of which iried to 
combine appreciation of art with music and poetry. (CNFI, May 
1968). 


INDIA 
DANCE: 
Krishnan Nair (Alwaye): 


Kathakali artist. See Bulletin, 1959, I, p. 122. Brought 
up in the surroundings of  Varanakkot, that traditio- 
nal home of the performing arts in North Malabar, Krishnan Nair 
had’ his early training under Guru Chandu Panikker. At the 
age of 13, he was drawn into the influence of Mahakavi Vallathol 
and the Kerala Kala Mandalam. There he was trained by the 
two giants of the art, Pattikanthodi Ramunni Menon and Guru 
Kunchu Kurup. From Ramunni Menon, he imbibed the techni- 
que and from Guru Kunchu Kurup, the abhinaya. The focal 
point of abhinaya is the eye and when great art pours out of 
Krishnan Nair’s eyes, he must be thinking of his Guru, Kunchu 
Kurup with love. Krishnan Nair also had another advantage of 
shiksha or discipline in abhinaya, in that he had learnt abhinaya, 
particularly the training of the eyes from that unequalled master 
of Kootiyattam, Mani Mahava Chakyar, the maestro honoured 
by the Sangeet Natak Akademi. One of the greatest contribu- 
tions of Krishnan Nair to the renaissance of Kathakali is that 
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he has drawn ordinary masses to the art. Heavily steeped in 
the classical modes, Kathakali was by the connoisseurs for the 
connoisseurs, Krishnan Nair put so much of unalloyed drama 
into some of his great portrayals that even people totally un- 


initiated into the mysteries of the art began to throng to his 
performances. 


DRAMA :, 
Krishamurti, K. S.: 


Play wright; Born at Pudukkottah on 19-5-1914; entered 
drama stage early at the 10th year of age; played important roles 
in the dramas staged by Madurai Desikananda Sabha, Madurai 
Original Boys Company, Urayur Moideen Sahul Company, Ran- 
goon Harikrishna Pillai Company, S. R. Janaki Ammal Company, 
Vijayalakshmi Kannamani Company and in others; studied under 
eminent persons like M. K. Radha, M. Kandaswamy Mudaliar 
and Thillai Rangarajalu Naidu; wrote and staged ‘Andaman 
Kaithi’ in 1940; when T. K. S. Brothers staged it-in 1945, it was 
so applauded that it created a renaissance in the history of the 
Drama in South India; as a leading playwright universally ac- 
claimed by connoisseurs he has earned a lasting name in the 


field; received the award from Tamil Nad Sangita Nataka 
Sangam in 1966. 


MUSIC: 


Doraiswamy Iyengar (c/o All India Radio, Mysore): 


See Bulletin 1960, Pt. I, p. 125. His music on the Vina 
commonly called the Mysore style is “a happy blend of the Tan- 
jore school with its dominant vocal idiom and the Andhra school 
revelling in instrumental possibilities and in its technical excel- 
lence.” His instrumental tone is wholesome, has a rich timbre 
and a lustre all its own. It imbues his playing with colour and 
creates an engaging musical pattern. His firm strokes, though 
not too perceptible, give strength and clarity to the instrumental 
utterances. His playing is brisk and vivacious, and he seems t0 
prefer a pace that is neither too fast nor too slow, carrying every- 
thing in a gentle stride in the slower phase, and in a brisk canter 
in the faster stages. Consequently, we may not encounter in his 
playing broad sweeps in profusion, but there are certainly grace. 
ful curves in good measure. Similarly, that throbbing sentimen- 


INDIA sig 
tal vibrato may nót be much in evidence; but there are gentle 
quavers at appropriate moments and points. 


Not that he is averse to a free play of such technicalities. 
But Doraiswamy Iyengar feels that these should be there in just 
the right propórtion to preserve an artistic balance: "I am one of 
those who feel that, while virtuosity may no doubt help keep 
an artist in fine fettle, in music it should be only à means, not 
an end in itself.” (IWI, dated January 14, 1968, p. 51). 


Girija Devi (Varanasi): 

One of the most popular younger musicians of North India. 
Born in 1929 in Varanasi; musical training began at the age of 
five; practised the art under Pandi Sarjoo Prasad Misra, Chandra 
Misra. She still continues to be the disciple of the latter, has 
participated in many music conferences in various parts of India 
and performed in several national programms; her versatile 
training enables her to render Khayals, thumri, tapas, kajris, 
chaitis and bhajans. Her real forte is the light classical form. 
*Among the leading thumri singers of the Poorab style, Girija 
occupies a special place today." (IWI 10-3-1968, p. 35). 


‘Ross Thomas, W., (Fulbright American Scholar now in 
Calcutta): 

Musician; Graduate of the Weslyan University majoring in 
Ethnomusicology. “After studying and practising South Indian 
Music, he came to Banaras Hindu University for a year’s study 
of North Indian vocal music. At BHU he learnt the sitar and 
‘the sarangi. His teachers were Shri Ram Chakrborty, Hanuman 
Prasad Mistra and M. R. Gautam. Earlier ,in the United States, 
he had taken veena and singing lessons from S. Ramanathan and 
K. V. Narayanaswamy. Though his university curriculum in- 
cluded both Occidental and Oriental music, Tom had an urge to 
learn more about the latter — particularly Indian classical rausic. 
He says: “The feeling of nearness to God is more intense in clas- 
“sical vocal music than it is in any other form of musical ex- 
pression.” (American Reporter, 11-9-1968). 


Suvarna Dev (Nagpur): 
. Musician of the Kirana school of Hindustani classical music; 
21 years of age; training in musie under Hirabai Barodekar, one 
of the well known musicians of the Kirana school "In voice, 
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sense of rhythm and overall understanding of the form of indi- 
vidual compositions, Suvarna, does in fact, remind one of the 
young Hirabai. It needs no specialist to predict a great future 


for her in Indian Music.” (Cultural News from India, January, 
1968, p. 14-15). 


PAINTING:. 
Burman Sakti (Paris): 


Contemporary painter; age 32. years; received his initial 
. training at the Government College of Arts, Calcutta; settled in 
Paris from 1956;. S. V. V. writes of him in IWI 10-12-67. “The 
current vogue for abstract and non-objective art has not made 
him abandon his cultural moorings and he continues to remain 
deeply attached to the Indian heritage, though seeking to inter- 
pret his vision in contemporary terms. 


The influence of Indian frescoes as also the European murals 
is apparent in his modulation of colours and the delineation of 
features, but Burman is significantly successful in arriving at a 


synthesis of the old and the new to enrich his own style and 
talent. 


He has established his connections with the galleries and has 
held ten individual exhibitions, and it is to his credit that he sold 
his first painting to the Museum of the City of Paris. 


During his recent trip to India, Burman had his fill of 
temple sculpture, but found the folk art on the walls of humble 


dwellings in places like Puri extremely arresting in their sim- 
plicity and spontaneity, 


“A life of a painter is the same everywhere,” he says. “The 
struggle for material comforts is no different in any city or town. 
But the creative impetus gains edge and acumen in the face of 
challenge, and in Paris there are some 40,000 artists — good and 
mediocre — to keep you alert and awake.” (IWI Dec. 1967, p.49). 


Chatterji Sanat Kumar (Himachal Pradesh, School of Art, 
Nahan, Uttar Pradesh): i 

Painter. A disiple of the late Asit Kumar Haldar, a finished 
technician of the fine line, harmony of colour-blending and thé 
\wash-technique with abundant inventiveness. Mythological ' 
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themes are his love and forte; yet he has not left the modern men 
untouched. The range of his canvas from the Mahabharat, Kalidas 
and the astronomical deities to Gandhi, Ishwar Chander Vidyasa- 
gar, Tagore, the untouchables and the modern working class 
via the great Bhakta poets—Chaitanya Mahaprichthur, Chandidas, 
Vidyapati, Jaydev etc. of the middle ages is simply fantastic and 
overwhelms one when confronted with his 75 X 5 feet single 
canvas on the subject of The Evolution of Life, is at his best in 
the small canvas of soft hues, delicate line and lyrical quality. 
(Cultural News From India, Vol. 9, Number 4, July 1968). 


Hebbar; K. K., (South Kanara, India): ' 

See Bulletin, 1959, I, p. 136. Hana Knizkova writes in New 
Orient, 1968, No. 2, under the title *Hebbar's World of colours: 
"Ft was just Gauguin, who influenced Hebbar. Gauguin’s paint- 
ings, which. for the European viewer were exotic, laden with deco- 
rativeness and unrealistie colourfulness, paintings of symbolical 
shapes and colours, were for Hebbar quite naturally artistic crea- 
tions. They addressed him in a language akin to that of tradi- 
tional Indian painting, mainly in the language of the anonymous 
masters of the Rajput school of the late middle-ages. Under such 
impressions Hebbar’s canvasses, worked with exceptional sensi- 
tive and technical perfection came into being, of which perhaps 
the most successful of this epoch is that called “Beggars” (guache, 
1948). Although still quite remote from the painting by Hebbar 
today, this figural composition, through its complete mastery of 
coleur contrasts and compositional balance, indicates the strength 
of the painter’s creative instinct, which only later began to show 
itself. “The Beggars” was Hebbar’s first great success and inter- 
national recognition. It is now part of the collection of the Museum 


of Modern Arts, Paris. 


Hebbar is interested in everything which forms the life of 
the people of his country and which holds their attention. His 
creations depict motives of every-day life, traditional religious 
subjects and discoveries of modern technique. Many a time, 
however, he falls back on the world of his innermost imagination, 
and there as a rule he limits the range of his motives and in 
many variations comes back to just a few themes. These include 
dancers in exalted movement, the drummer, a woman vlaying the 
sitar, a peacock — obviously the same themes, which used to 


attract him already as a very young man. 
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Hebbar composes his pictures by heart, thinks them out, but 
for all freedom of fantasy he imbues them with a veracity of the 
atmosphere sourcing from a genuine emotional relatioh to the 
subject depicted. His style is far removed from the realistic des- 
criptive line of the antecedent epoch. We observe here an 
abstract procedure: Hebbar sees the picture of life in its most 
elementary outline. That is why the forms of his figures are 
caught in simple contours and contrasting colours spread over 
large surfaces. At the same time he doesn’t make experiments; 
the decisive moment of his creation lies in seeking the intensity 
of his personal artistic expression, which repeats itself again and 
again with every new painting. It is from here that the balance 
and culture of Hebbar’s painting probably originates, in his un- 
compromising creative opinion and responsible to life.” 


Husain, Magbool Fida (Zeenat Manzil, II Floor, Lady Jam- 
shedji Road, Mahim Bombay-16): 


Painter; See Bulletin, 1964, II, p. 288. Hana Knizkova writes 
in New Orient, No, 1, 1966 of his art as follows:— “Unable to 
fall back on the recent tradition of Indian painting he first turned 
to the West the tradition of which was long and famous and has 
learnt the lessons of Expressionism. ts art idioms have given 
him many impulses. He was drawn especially to the Expression- 
ists' admiration of primitive art which inspired him to discover 
the beauty of primitive and folk art of his country. The works 
of unknown Indian artists became an important source of Husain's 
inspiration. During the last ten years Husain's works have shown 
a change from a decorative style to a firm monumental composi- 
tion with emphasis on plasticity and refined forms. The woman 
as a symbol of endless life and exciting images of horses belong 
to the favourite themes of Husain's paintings." 


Lall, Har Krishan (4-5, ‘Corinthian’, Colaba, Bombay): 


Contemporary Painter. See Bulletin, 1960, II, p. 315. Back 
in India, after a short sojourn abroad, Har Krishan Lall— 
currently holding an individual exhibition of paintings at the Taj 
Art Gallery, Bombay — reveals in his recent work a sure mastery 
both in colour and composition. And when one is aware of the 
main stages of his progress, the present phase of development is 
indeed fully promising and rewarding. 
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Fluently rendered, Har Krishan’s landscapes and seacapes 
are vibrant recreations, in which colour transforms, in a rhythm 
of its own, the scenic splendour to offer the viewer the glory of 
art. The richness of Her Krishan’s palette is clearly evident 
not only in the wide range of colours employed but in the subtle 
orchestration of hues, combining and countering different pitches, 
to produce tonal totality. 


Happily, Har Krishan has the requisite attitude of abandon 
and enthusiasm even at work to let his compositions gain a mea- 
sure of spontaneity in expression; and the absence of any stylistic 
structures helps him discover the essence and impact of a scene 
in the pure delight of the creative moment. (IWI, 25-2-68, p. 49; 
also for a specimen of his art, reproduced). 


Pal Ila (Bombay): 


Contemporary woman painter. She came into the world of 
painting under the guidance of the well-known artist M. F. Hus- 
sain, There is “evident a spirit of adventure in her attempt to 
tackle colour on its own level of consonance and seize upon the 
nuances for the heightening of mood and rhythm. What presently 
is impressive in the paintings by Ila Pal is her working at figura- 
tive art at one remove, thereby seeking to proceed beyond the 
limits in this direction. The challenge of colour, boldness of ap- 
proach, an enquiring mind — each in its turn should certainly 
contribute to Ila Pal’s artistic achievements." There was an exhi- 
bition of her paintings recently (January 1968) at the Taj Art 
Gallery, Bombay; two specimens of her art are reproduced in 
(IWI, 21-1-1968, p. 47). 


Patel Homi (Bombay): 


Painter belonging to the abstract school  Patels paintings 
indicate that he is working in the same vein of near-expressionism 
which distinguished his show two years ago. In a few of these 
abstracts only a single colour is applied in a uniform tone, with 
darker shades defining a few arbitrary outlines. Sometimes, the 
use of the palette knife dominates a sombre canvas. A new deve- 
lopment are canvases with quartz-like shapes. Indeed, both the 
plainly painted surfaces and these luminous objects are reminis- 
cent of art and craft in the Stone Age. (Cultural News from India, 
Nov. 1967, p. 9). 
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Ramkumar (14A/20, Western Extention Area, Karolbagh, 
New Delhi): 

See Bulletin, 1964, I, p. 100. S. V. V. writes of this painter’s . 
recent works: “A certain rigidity and contrived arrangement that 
characterised his earlier work has now totally disappeared. Shapes 
and forms cohere more eloquently in their present expansive- 
ness, and colour, too, gains added significance. For instance, in 
“Summer Landscape”, the golden glory of the sun is reflected 
in a subtle harmony of hues, glowing on shapes undefined, blur- 
red in the heat of a bright day. The free and fluent rendering 
captures expressively the impact of summer—and the contours of 
the landscape rightly stand dissolved. 


Today a major figure in contemporary Indian art, Ram- 
Kumar, fortunately, has never allowed himself to be hustled into 
the front ranks. His steady development lends itself to meaning- 
ful study for younger painters and for a course of ‘application 
for critics and connoisseurs.” For specimen of his recent works 
see IWI, 23-6-68, p. 48. ` ` 


Verma Nanak Chandra (Lucknow): 


A Painter from Uttar Pradesh; “Nanak Verma’s works. are 
wholly modern in their themes, firmly rooted in the soil, but not 
representational. He is figurative with his own inventiveness both 
in line and figures but without any mannerism. His compositions 


are generally virile.” (Cultural News from India, Vol. 9, No. 4, 
Juiy 1968). 


Laxman Shrestha, (Nepal) : 


“Is certainly to be counted among the accomplished non-objec- 
tive painters. His well-knit patterns, sustained further by the 
strength of colour, emerge as thoughtful compositions, without 
the slightest ambivalence or puerile decorativeness, and in their 
solidity and tautness reflect the force of the artist's thought and- 
the dexterity of his execution. The “pictorial truth” realised 
by the artist is conveyed through visual imagery. 


The Parisian influence (and in his three-year stint in the 
art capital of the world, Shrestha has claimed appreciable recog- 
nition) has helped him gain a measure of sophistication in techni- 
que—and this surely has its advantage in abstract art. i 


Laxman Shrestha’s sense of colour is sober and studied, while 
the formal arrangement carefully manipulates the tonal values 
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to accentuate the impact of shapes in relation to design and har- 
mony of hues. 

At times the shapes converge upon a still centre, at times 
disperse under a centrifugal force, but never do they waver and 
fall disjointedly to break the spell of art". (S.V.V. in IWI 
12-5-68). 


PHILOSOPHY: 
Ramachandra Dikshitar, Brahmasri, T. V. (Banaras): 


Scholar in Sanskrit and Vedanta Philosophy. Born in Pakshi- 
tirtham; son of Sri Vedachala Dikshitar, a great Srotriya; had bis 
Vedic and Kavya studies under his father and uncle; joined the 
Madras Sanskrit College and studied Vedanta, Vykarana and 
Mimaméa under Sri Panchapagesa Sastriar, Sri Chandrasekhara 
Sastriar and Sri Venkatasubba Sastriar respectively; served for 
two years in the Sanskrit college, Tenali; studied Nyaya under 
Narasimha Sastriar; was appointed Professor of Vedanta in the 
Madras Sanskrit College in 1919 and became its Principal in 1938; 
now Professor of Vedanta in the Hindu University, Banaras; has 
trained about seventy students in Sastras; was Chairman of the 
Oriental section of the Oriental Conference, 1948. Publications: 
Srimad Ramayana and Dhvanyaloka; Külidásiya Darganam; Sabda- 
brehmadarganam; Bhagavatpüda Avataropabréhmanam; Pürvot- 
tara Mimamsa Parisilanam; Advaitübhava in Külidüs$a; Vedanta 


Paribhasha Tika. 


Sankaranarayana Sastri, Brahmasri, (Cochin): 

Vyakarana scholar. Born in Mylattor in Palghat; education in 
Rajah's College, ‘Tiruvaiyar; studied Vedanta under Sri Bala- 
krishna Sastriar of Tiruvaiyar; served for twenty-five years as 
Chief Professor of Vyakarana in the Maharaja’s Sanskrit College, 
Tirupunithura, Cochin. Has published Srimad Bhagavatam with 


a new commentary. 


Vydyanatha Sastriar, Brahmasri, (Kumbakonam): 

Vedic and Vedantic scholar. Born in Kappanamangalam in 
Tanjore district; studied Nyaya under Vishnupuram Brahmasri 
Swamy Sastriar and Vedanta under his father-in-law Sathanur 
Muthuswamy Sastriar; was Adhypaka for Vedanta in the Ayyu 
Aiyer Vedanta Patasala, Kumbakonam from 1930 to 1954. He is 


well versed in Veda. 


SECTION V: EXHIBITIONS 


THE CULTURAL ETHOS OF TAMILNAD 


A special exhibition was organised by the Department of Infor- 
mation and Publicity, Government of Madras at the Indian Inter- 
national Trade and Industries Fair, 1968, Madras. The Exhibits 
were conceived, designed, and executed by Thiru A. V. Jeye- 
chandrun, Exhib:tion Officer, Publie (Information and Fublicity) 
Department, Government of Madras. The following gives an 
account of the Exhibition (Ed.). 


Carved car panels invite a visitor to the Information aud 
Publicity wing of the Madras Pavilion. Carving dexterously in 
hard wood has been a living tradition with the craftsmen of 
Tamilnad. Earlier to 6th century—the date when caves were 
scooped from hard granite and dedicated to God--teraples in 
Tamilnad were built of wood, a style still in vogue in Kerala, 
the Chera country of the classical period. 


Ensignia of Classical Age 

The ensignia of kings of Tamilnad, llachinai as it is often 
called in Tamil, is composed of tiger, fish and bow, representing 
the triad of the classical Age of Tamil literature. Tiger, represent- 
ed the Cholas, fish the Pandyas and bow, the Cheras. 


The relief niap of Tamilnad presents the te-raia, the rivers 
and the natural wealth of this ancient piece of land, which 
through ages las been the alode of Tamil and the scene of 


deluges. x 


Pre-historic Section 

The age of man is yet a controversial subject, but his age 
compared to that of Mother Earth seems insignificant. The 
Palizolithic, Chaleolithie and other cultures of India, particularly 
the south are visuulised by charts, sarcophagus and potteries. 


Historic Section 
The age of ihe Pallavas rejuvenated the declining cultural 
traditions and rovitalised those forces that wholly contributed to 


B. 18 
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(hem. ‘The illustrious monarch Pallava Narasimha (lih century 
A.D.) made a great step forward, following the footsteps of his 
illustrious father, Mahendra Varma, in perpetuating to the 
memory of the posterity the prototypes of the then fastly vanish- 
ing temple structures. A mural, showing the Monarch Narasimha 
inspecting the work, is on display. 


The oldest pearl fishing centre in the world is around the 
Pandya coast. The luxuries exported from the Tamil country 
drained the wealth of the Romans. The Pandya Kings besides 
being warriors seem to have been great traders too. In the mural 


on display is a Pandya King measuring out pearls to the Roman 
Ambassador. 


Cholas have earned fame, by. not only their marine expedi- 
tions but also by the grand conception, and execution of mighty 
temple structures. They set a new fashion in iconography—the 
bronzes of their period are still the last word in Indian Plastic 
art. Rajaraja the Great is witnessing the work at Big temple, 
Thanjavur. After the Cholas and Pandyas, Vijayanagar Kings 
held sway over the Tamil Country. The Naik chieftains were in 
the beginning Viceroys of Vijayanagar Empire but soon declared 
themselves independent. The most illustrious in their line is Tiru- 
malai Naik who enlarged the temple complex of Madurai and built 


the Pudu mantap. The King is seen in a mural, inspecting the 
progress of work. 


Tamilnad in Independent India 


After the declaration of independence, the provinces formed 
under the British rule continued to be the order of administration. 
But soon the States were reorganised on linguistic basis. The 
Madras State, originally comprised of Andhra, Tamil, Malayalam 
and Kannada speaking regions, was reorganised and came to 
be composed of Tamil speaking people. In this section photo- 


£raphs of Chief Ministers who determined the fate of this part of 
the country are on display. 


Trade and Commerce 


Tamizhagam carried on an extensive trade with foreign coun- 
tries from very early times. The great secret of her foreig? 
trade is her possession of certain commodities which have always 
been im great demand in foreign markets; pepper, ginger and rice 
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among food products; sandal wood, ahil and almug among trees; 
cardamom, cinnamon and turmeric among stimulating spices; ivory 
and pearls for luxurious ornaments; gems like beryl (an aqua- 
marine gem) and corundum (a kind of sapphire); cotton and 
cotton fabrics for dress; monkeys, deer and peacocks among favou- 
rite domesticated animals and birds, cheetas and tigers and ele- 
phants among the wild animals. 


Trade with Rome in the first century A.D. was so lucrative 
to the Tamils that a Pandian King sent two ‘embassies’ to Augustus 


(2^ B.C.). 


Dress of Tamilnad 

_A variety of dresses are noticed in Tamilnad. Major ap- 
parel in South India continued to be the unstitched long cotton 
piece worn dexterously around the body. The way in which a 
nine yards saree is worn by a woman in Tamilnad has drawn the 
attention of the connoisseur. Here in parade are models of dres- 


ses found in Tamilnad. 


Numismatics 

Coins that were in circulation in the Tamil Country, issued 
by Kings of Tamilnad are on display. They belong to the follow- 
ing eight groups:—The first groups is the Purana from Tamilnad 
(belonging to the second century B.C.). The second group is 
the Chola Coins, the Coins of Uttama Chola (973-985 A.D.) , Raja- 
raja I (985-1014 A.D.), Rajendra I (Legend: Sri Rajendras: 1012- 
1014), Rajendra I (Legend: Gangaikonda Chola: 1012-1044 A.D.), 
Kulottunga I (Tamil Legend: Sung: 1070-1120 A.D.), Kulottunga 
I, (Legend: Kataikonda Chola 1070-1120 A.D.), Kulottunga I 
(Legend: Malainadu Konda Chola: 1070-1120 A.D.), Canda Go- 
palan Madai (13th century A.D.), are kept on display. The third 
is the Pandya group of coins. The coins of Early Pandya (rec- 
tangular), Sundara Pandya [Tamil Legend: Sundara Pandya 
(about 13th century AD.), Tamil Legend Ellamtalaiyanan (about 
13th Century A.D.), Tamil Legend: Kanchi Vazhangam Perwmal 
(about 13th century AD.), Tamil Legend: Samarakolahala 
(about 13th century AD.), Tamil Legend: Chonadukondar. (about 
13th century A.D.] are on display. One Kongu Chera Coin, with 
Elephant may also be noticed. The fifth is composed of coins of 


The coins of Harihara I (Varahan “1334- 


Vijayanagar Kings. 
shra De- 


1368), Krishna Devaraya (Varahan 1509-1530 A.D.), Kri 
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varaya (Copper Coin) Achyutaraya (Varahan with Ganda Bhe- 
raunda 1530-1542 A.D.) are on display. The sixth is that of Indo- 
British group. Company Varahan Arkat Rupee Five Panam Mo- 
hur, Forty Casu William IV Rupee first unified rupee of India are 
on display. The coins of Mysore Sultans and other coins form the 
seventh group. The coins issued by Hyder Ali (Varahan with 
Uma Maheswara 1759-1782), Tipu Sultan Rupee (1782-1799), and 


South Indian Pannam (Eighteenth and Nineteenth century) are 
kept on view. 


Script and Language . 


Evolution of scripts and languages form the subject matter of 
another display stand. Copper-plate grants of Nandi Varma Pal- 
lava Uttama Cholas, Sivakasi-Pandya grants and Naik grants are 
on display. The tentative chart of the evolution of Aryan and 
Dravidian languages may perhaps be of some interest. 


The Tamil World - 


The early Tamil social thought divided the Tamil ‘world’ into 
five regions, namely, the montane, the arid, the patsoral, the 
riverine or agricultural and the littoral or coastal regions—which 
also would seem to correspond to the natural order of the earth’s 
surface—and developed a distinct conception of social life pecu- 
liar to each of the five regions (or tinai). This five-fold ‘cosmo- 
logical’ conception would also seem to have become fused with 
the then developing rules or conventions of classical Tamil poetry. 
Each of the regions was essentially conceived as a total web of 
life in itself, wherein particular species of plants including cereal 
food plants, flowers and trees, certain species of fowl and animals, 
particular groups or clans of human beings together with their 
deities, interacted with one another and with the physical features 
of the landscape, climate and even diurnal periods of day and 
night. Communities or clans of human beings as determined by 
occupations or by means of substanee and even marriage patterns 
in each environment have been regarded—as crucial in the differ- 
entiation of local populations, and in the emergence of vaireties 
of ways of life. The murals portray the theme of these divisions 
projecting a wealth of information in pictorial representation. 
Musical Instruments 


On displav are musical instruments reconstructed from sculP- 
tural representations in South Indian Temples. i 
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Pari-Mukha-Tala-Kattai.—This instrument is used in dance by 
a teacher to keep time. It is modelled on the one found in a 
Hoysala sculpture. 


Adi-Tambura.—The three-stringed tambura is found in a bas- 
relief sculpture at Tirumayam Temple. 


Nakula.—Two stringed, this veena is often represented, in 
sculptures found in the hands of Dakshinamurthi and Saraswathi. 
The veena is without frets. 


Naga-Veena.—A single-stringed instrument, Naga Veena with 
many variations are found in sculptures. In some it ‘has five frets 
and in others eleven also. 


Vedic Veena.—In an attempt to produce different notes, Vedic 
Veena was one of the earliest that answered the requirements of 
musicians. 


Magathi Veena.—This is one of the 19 veenas mentioned in 
musical treatises. In the Virali sculpture at 1,000 pillared mantap 
in Madurai Temple, a Magathi Veena is depicted. 


Saraswathi Veena.—Highly stylised this instrument finds re- 
presented in sculptures and paintings from 8th century onwards. 

Makara Yazh.—This lyre was in use in the classical age of 
Tamilnadu. 

Senkoti Yazh.—This instrument is placed in the hands of the 
figure Neelakanta Yazhpanar, in the private collections of Dhar- 
mapura Adheenam. 

Sarinda.—This ancient three-stringed musical instrument is 
seen at the Pudukkottai Temple. 


Architecture 


Each great cultural movement in the world has made its own 
particular contribution to the art of building, so as to reveal in 
concrete form, the aspirations of the people. 


Greek architecture was a portrayal of refined perfection; for 


Romans, it was a symbol of scientific achievement; for the French 
the Italian Renais- 


Gothic style symbolised passionate . energy; 
sance- reflected the scholarship of its. time; Indian Architecture 
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translated the religious consciousness of the people, the content 
of their mind materialised in terms of rock, brick and stone. 


An attempt has been made in the section to trace in chrono- 
logical order, the evolution of temple architecture in the Tamil 
country. ` 


‘The evolution of Dravidian type of architecture can be traced 
through five periods, corresponding to the five principal Kingdoms 
that ruled in South India and the Modern period—-Pallava, Chola, 
Pandya, Vijayanagar, Naik and Modern. 


The Pallava period ranged from A.D. 600 to 800 and during 
this period two distinct phases in the evolution of temple architec- 
ture could be discerned; finest examples of wholly rockcut manda- 
pams and monolithic shrines were chiselled during the first phase. 
Mahendra Varma, the pioneer in the field, styled himself as “Vi- 
chitra Chitta" for his achievements of excavating rockeut man- 
taps thus establishing abodes of God from out of imperishable ma- 
terials. The monolithic structures at Mamallapuram are attribut- 
ed to his illustrious son, Narasimha Pallavan. 


Alongside the Pallava experiment in carving monolithic tem- 
ple out of rock, in the Pandya Kingdom, artists have not been 
lagging behind. The rockcut temple at Kalugumalai called Vettu- 
vankoil, a photograph of which is displayed at the exhibition 
is no small example of the type of monolithic temple of the Pan- 
dya country. It is surprising why this experiment was not con- 
tinued in the Pandya country. 


After Pallava, the early Cholas and later Cholas from A.D. 
900 to 1250 have been devoting great attention to the ornamenta- 
tion of walls of the temple, introducing such special features as 
Karnakoodu, Kumbapancharam and Koshatapancharam. These 
special features and ornamentations have opened a new vista to 
temple builders. 


A temple worthy of notice is the Thanjavur Temple erected 
about the year 1000 A.D. It is the “largest, highest and the most 
ambitious production" of a temple built by Raja Raja Cholan. His 
son Gangaikonda Cholan attempted to build another temple at 
Gangaikonda Cholapuram. But due to pre-occupnation and war, 
he had to give a hasty finish to an otherwise stupendous project. 
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During the founteenth century, philosophies—both Saivite 
and Vaishnavite—got crystallised and rituals became very elabo- 
rate in the Tamil Country. Besides the Sanctum and ardhaman- 
dapam, several sub-shrines came into being. To accommodate the 
ever increasing rituals in temples, pillared halls had to be extend- 
ed and new halls came into being. One such is the kalyana 
mandapam. ; 


The Vijayanagar temples became florid in character and this 
was achieved largely by covering the pillars and piers with highly 
complicated statuary with human figures, rearing animals and 
divine and semi-divine beings dexterously chiselled in solid blocks 


of stones. 


Distinct from this type of architecture was the Madurai type. 
This temple which occupies the centre of the town converted it 
into a temple city. Madurai temple and the town-planning set a 
pattern to other temple towns. The most outstanding among the 
other temples that closely followed this style are Srirangam, Tiru- 
varur, Rameswaram, Chidambaram, Tirunelveli, Tiruvannamalai 


and Srivilliputtur. 


Sculpture and Iconography 


A sculpture or icon is essentially a utensil or a vessel designed 
to receive and to hold a charge of consciousness projected from 
within by a medidating devotee. The Indian artists hence have 
always worked their way in the strict cannons of traditional tute- 
lage. This confirmation to the traditional methods is important, 
for the artist should project the divine life-force from within him- 
self to the figure so that, it, in turn projects it to the secular on- 


looker. 

It is not for mere aesthetic enjoyment that an image was 
created. The ornamentation and the decoration of the image serv- 
ed primarily to attract the devotee, who ultimately may contem- 
plate or mediate upon it and become one with it. 


Evolution of Sculpture and Bronzes 


The sculptures of the Tamil country dating from the Tth cen- 
tury are known to the world for their grace, beauty and form. The 
figures of the Pallava Period (600-900 A.D.) are natural in pose 
and their modelling is fine. The draperies are heavy and the- 
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ornaments are few and delicately carved. In general, the sculp- 


tures of this period are distinguished by an extreme simplicity 


of treatment and gracefulness of form and high restraint of deco- 
rattve designs. 


The sculptures of the early Chola period (900-1100 A.D.) 
ere noted for their classical restraint and grace. 
moulding they tend to be formal although in the b 
a high degree of grace and dignity are easily notic 


In pose and 
est examples, 


The sculptures of the later Chola Period (1209-1300 A.D.) 
show a marked tendency to conventionalise the poses, draperies 


and ornaments. Nevertheless a few traditions of the earlier period 
are noticed, 


During the Vijayanagar and later periods elaborate attention 
to details, even sacrificing grace and form, indicating a marked 


decline is noticed in the sculptures. For the Bronzes ioo the same 
observations apply. 


Painting 


In Tamilnad the development of painting can be traced from 
the period of the Pallavas (7th century). The tradition seemed 
to be continuous till the days of the Nayaks at Madurai. On dis- 
play are paintings which portray this continuity in tradition. 


Ten miles from Pudukkottai (Tiruchirappalli district), at 
Sittannavasal can be seen the onl 


£ y group of Jain paintings in 
India of the 7th century A.D. executed on the Ajanta style. The 


tradition in style of the Ceylon Sigriya freseoes of the 5th century 
was kept up. 


At the Big Temple, Thanjavur, a Chola painting possibly 
executed during the days of Raja Raja Chola (11th century A.D.) 
was discovered in the early thirties. Portions of the painting 


depicting Raja Raja and his Guru, Karur Devar and also the 
fauna and flora, are displayed, 


The Vijayanagar paintings at Pateeswaram, Thanjavur district, 
portions of which are copied and are kept on display, will. provide 
deep interest to students of art. 


The last of the painting tradition can be traced to the Naik 
paintings in the Madurai temple. These paintings remain still 
Well preserved in this great temple. 
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A few paintings of the contemporary artists are on display. 
Belonging to the modern school, these artists have the genuine 
fire in them and goaded by muse they too have expressed them- 
selves. Their paintings may seem strange, but they are an eye- 


ct, that art traditions in this glorious country 


opener to the fa 
th- 


which had so far remained theo-centric is having a shift to an 
ropo-centric and also abstract. 


Tourism 

Tamilnad provides a variety in her tourist centres. To a 
hasty foreigner, to a pilgrim on tour in Tamilnad, to a picnicker 
out with a packed lunch, there are innumerable places in this 
ancient land. For rest and recreation, health spots are numerous. 
This portion of the Stall provides information to a visitor of such 


centres. 
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Under the auspices of the Prayag Kala Samiti, Allahabad 
and the Art Society of Hyderabad as many as thirtyone artists 
of Andhra Pradesh exhibited fortyeight paintings and sculptures 
at the State Lalit Kala Aadkemy, Lucknow. From the now de- 
valued traditional to the honoured abstract, all styles were seen 
in the largely representative exhibition, opend by Dr. B. Gopala 
Reddy, Governor of Uttar Pradesh, 


coming increasingly evident and abundanily clear now 
ists and their works will pass through the test 
line, form and colour symphony 
based on essential realism, wrongly named representational by 
the avant garde mad house of anarchistic artists in the name of 
ality's liberation. Syed Bin Mohammad’s oil Horses is 
such a canvas of inventiveness that struck the eye in this Andhra 
exhibition. But Satish Markandey seems to be stiil struggling 
to discover himseif and to invent his own line in his landscapes. 
No wonder, therefore, that he has titled his Hyderabad landscape 
as Unfinished. Work. With his Times Task and Red Life, 
K. Sheshagiri Rao shows himself up as a confused artist standing 
en the crossroads of realism ard modernism. He is trying to 
have the cakes of both the genres and eat them too. What cat- 
ches the eye, however, in this Andhra festival, is Hanuman Suri’s 
Doodles of Nehru, redrawing the famous doodlings of Jawaharlal 


It is be 
that only those art 
of time who invent their own 


-individu 
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Nehru with his own inventiveness. It is a unique canvas worthy 
cf inspiration for the lost Indian hippies of modern art. A com- 
paratively unknown artist of some achievement but of much pro- 
mise, is Prij Mohan Lal of Lakhimpur Kheri, a small town north 
of Lucknow. The U.P. Artists’ Association exhibited his twenty- 
.one paintings, of which quite a few created an impact of surprise 
and delight with iheir design, line, strokes and colour harmonies. 


Teacher of English Literature but Hindi writer of some note, 
Krishna Narayan Kakker once specialised in pen-drawn word and 
line sketches of his colleagues. He succeeded somewhat tech- 
nically in both these generes. Suddenly he splashed himself one 
evening in the Lalit Kala’s colourful gallery as a painter of great 
potential merit with his thirtythree frames in oil and watercolour. 
Although his sense of perspective and drawing is at times slight- 
ly tilted, unblended colour patches in his landscapes at once seem 
to blend into harmonies of lyrical feeling. Kacker participated 
more than once in the group-displays with amateurs and once 
before he had given a solo performance also, which passed al- 
most unnoticed. Here for the first time Kacker appeared as an 
‘artist of serious purpose with the full deliberation and conscious- 
ness of a creative painter. Self-trained in traditional discipline, 
Kacker has -understood and imbibed the genuine meaning and 
utility of breaking or distorting the representational line in non- 
conformist art. Whenever’ necessary he has used the so called 
abstract technique but with validity. The annual exhibition of 
the Government College of Arts and Crafts, Lucknow, this spring 
has been considerably a better show than that of the last year, 
particularly in the students’ section. The most outstanding work 
‘of quality and merit has been displayed by the students of 
Mrs. Prabha Panwar’s Home Arts Section in batik and leather- 
painting of utility articles. Miss Ranjit Kaur, with a lot of her 
work on display, excelled in her batik painting Mother and child. 
Miss Pushpa Srivastava also painted a beautiful silk sari in batik. 
But on the side of graphic and litho paintings of the disciples of 
the young but famous graphic artist, Jai Krishna, opened 8 
beautiful vista of creative work. Miss Dhani Khunnu's two gra- 

phics and the Lithographs by Devendra Kumar and Mrs. Kusum 
Das excelled both.in their technique and total impact of beauty. 


, In the sculpture section, pupils of the Akademi award-winnet 
Prof. A. S. Panwar, and Shridhar Mahaputra Tripal Singh 
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(Shankar Vishpan), Maiku Lal (Monkeys and Ironsmith), I. C. 
Gupta (Jhin Jhini dance) and Vir Singh Parmar (Mcther and 
Child) showed sculptures of quality. Prof, Panwar exhibited his 
major work, Indian Farmer and Shridhar Mahapatra his exqui- 
site pieces Saraswati and Pakha wajvadak in the Konark style. 


Ramesh Bishta put up a big show of his ceramic sculptures, 
which often double-faulted in their colour schemes but showed 
boldness of imagination, variety and high skill in their execution 
in addition to the element of art in their inventive designing and 
mobile plasticity. In the Fine Arts section, which was weakest 
in portraiture, the murals, landscapes and non-conformist works 
revealed remarkable talent of the young students. Farewell 
(Mrs. Kusum Das), Biography of the Budha (Vishnu Kumar 
Agrawal), Life’s spiral (Chandra Prakash Kaushal), Village Life 
(Rajendra Dabral); Autumn (Miss Kiran Saxena) and the Four 
abodes of God (Miss Mukta Madhuri) are murals of vast com- 
position, several motifs and figures and minute details of the 
Indian life and scene. 


In the general painting section, Ram Kumar's Twentieth cen- 
tury, Manohar Lal’s Eros, Bhawani Mital’s Worship and Gandhi, 
Dhirendra Kumar’s Lonely Lanes, Basant Kumar Pant's Femi- 
nine Emotion and Gopal Dutt’s Children at Play are meritori- 
ous works of both topical and permanent awareness, with varied 


degrees of technical skill. 


Art Masters class, under Prof. R. S. Bishta, the noted Aka- 


demi award-winner non-conformist artist, also came up with real 
artistic display in Horror of War (Miss Ranjana Joshi), Horse 
Play (Dhiraj Singh) Struggle and Death (Om Prakash Maurya), 
Landscape (Akhtar Bharti) and Compositions (Ravindra Bahadur 
Seth and Vanshi Lal Shah). 

Charanjit Singh’s Sketch in pink pastel of an old woman, 
Ishtag Ahmad's College and graphics by Miss Minoti Bose. all 
of the Preparatory class, appeared creations of mature hands. 
Workshop proved a trifle infe- 
Though some good collages, like 
(both by Tarun Majumdar), were 
wasted on assembling histo- 
technique. Poster-designing 
lity and it is high time the 


Lastly, the Commercial Art 
rior to their sister art sections. 
the Happy Family and Nainital 
on the show, much effort had been 
rical buildings, ete. by the collage 
was certainly of inventively high qua 
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commercial community took advantage of this academic talent 
and their outstanding annual productions. 


The display of the exhibits of the staff-artists has presented 
striking contrasts in the maturity and mediocrity of their creative 
talents. It is surprising that Shreekhande should excel in his 
conformist-Composition as against R. S. Bishta's two abstracts of 
Varanasi Ghats, which lack in their essential quality of move- 
ment due to the excessive use of crying red. Whether one likes 
or no, Yogi has stuck to his rectangular patchy stroke in his 
Three Dances and The Peocock, creating pleasing pictures. 
Soreshwar Sen’s Kali and Vasant both glow in their colour 
schemes and exquisite drawing. B. N. Arya’s Buffaloes in the 
Afternoon Rain is a masterpiece of wash, drawing, mood and 
movement with superb delicacy. Suresh Kumar’s Composition of 
ihe Soul is good enough as an abstract but has no soul in it. 
The Sea Storm and the Yellow Bloom by Satish Agrawal are 
forceful and glowing paintings but lacking finesse. 


On the whole the Lucknow Arts College seems to be coming 
of age and evolving a personality of its own. 


(From Cultural News from India, May, 1968). 


SECTION VI: ARTS AND CRAFTS 


KANCHIPURAM SILKS—THE PRIDE OF TAMIL NAD 


Silk sarees- produced at Kanchi not only find a market 
throughout the country but are also in demand in overseas mar- 
kets like Ceylon, Burma, Malaysia, France, Italy and United 
tates. Kanchi is famous for its “Tissue” sarees (sills and lace 
interwoven) whith are produced in different sizes ranging from 
24 inches to 52 inches in width and from 18 feet to 30 feet in 
length. They have attractive borders and variegated designs and 
colours. 

Silk saree weaving is a cottage industry. A noted feature of 
this industry is that the whole family including children are en- 
gaged in production right from winding of the yarn on the bobbins 
to working the shuttle during the weaving. The people engaged 
in it have had to go through all the vicissitudes which the hand- 
loom industry in general had to face in recent times. There are 
about 5,000 looms twice the number of weavers. 


Special featwre 


It is the practice in K 
places like Bangalore, Kolleg 


anchipuram to buy plain silk yarn from 
al and other places. Hosur in 
Dharmapuri district produces the raw material yarn from thé 
cocoons but since it is of yellow variety, Kanchi usually does not 
purchase yarn of this quality. The yarn after being washed is 


dved in fast colours. Every producer has a dying unit as an 
adjunct. 'The colour material used has a direct bearing on the 


price of silk sarees. 
Another feature of Kanchi silk is that the yarn is twisted 
g a twisting factory (not 


twice. Kanchi can be proud of havin: : 
found anywhere else in South India). This factory is owned by 
Kanchipuram Kamakshi Amman Silk ‘Handloom Weavers’ Co- 


operative Production and Sale Society. It was established at a 
cost of Rupees one lakh. The State Government have sanctioned 
a subsidy of Rs. 40,500 and a loan of Rs. 13,500 payable in ten 
years. Another loan of Rs. 25,000 repayable in ten years has 
also been sanctioned by State Government for the construction 


of the building. 
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Of the 7,000 handlooms engaged in silk weaving in and around 
the historic city of Kanchi about 15 per cent are covered by the 
Co-operative Societies. Silk dealers in private sector—barring a 
handful of them who own more than hundred looms—get a 
substantial part of their goods woven from the master weavers 
who act as intermediary between the weavers and dealers. 


Out of the five co-operative societies devoted to production 
and sale of silk, the Kamakshi Amman Society was the first to 
be started under the Cess Fund Scheme. On the technical side 
a change from what is known as “Kamakshipuram Bobby” to 
“Jacquard” has been introduced by this society which it is said 
would increase the earning of the weavers. A person earning 


Rs. 800 to Rs. 1,000 per mensem it is claimed till now earn 
` Rs. 1,500. 


Thrift Fund 


'The Co-operative societies are able to provide work to the 
weavers continuously. The members have the benefit of working 
for reasonable wages. The thrift fund contributed by the weavers 
from their wages inculeates the habit of saving in them. 


The Government of Madras have sanctioned a scheme— 
Contributory Thrift Fund Scheme for the benefit of weaver mem- 
bers in the weavers’ societies in this State. The Director of 
Handlooms, Madras, has selected the Kamakshi Amman Society 
as one of the Weavers’ Societies to implement the scheme. The 
Contributory Thrift Fund consists of subscription by members, 
contribution by the society and contribution by the Government. 


With a view to helping the individual workers outside the 
co-operative fold a marketing co-operative society has been 
started. 'This society takes finished goods from the weavers and 
gives them a substantial part of the goods’ value immediately 
after the sale, pays them the rest of the amount deducting of 
course a small amount by way of commission, it is said that 
the weavers are not taking full advantage of this society. 


Designing Centre. 


Since 1958. the Government have been running a Designing 
Centre to help thé weavers to introduce fashionable designs. This 
forms part of the Weavers’ Service Centres of the All India 
Handloom Board. The design work of this centre has been im-. 
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pressive. A large number of designs have gone into production 
for the export market and there has been general acceptance of 
‘these designs on the part of the buyer abroad. In the internal 
market there is a very large demand from private manufacturers 
fur designs frum these centres. The most impressive design 
acceptance has been in Varanasi, Kanchipuram and Chanderi. 
‘Here the nature of the design work and the extraordinary skill 
. ofthe weaver lends itself to design direction. A new colour 
palette of both brillant and muted tones has been introduced at 
Kanchipuram. In designing the fabric awareness has been shown 
to the great streams that have formed the source roots of design 
consciousness, the classical, the rural and the tribal The weavers' 
centre has a separate weaving section which consists of looms and 
weavers drawn írom the main weaving centres in the.country. 
While selecting the weavers care has been taken to ensure a fair 
representation of traditional skills and techniques. 


Speciality of design 

^ "The speciality of the Kanchipuram loom is in the adai or 
naksha for the evolution of the designs for which Kanchipuram 
sarees are famous. In case of adai and graph paper design has to 
be prepared showing the interlacements of threads. This design is 
transferred to the harness of the adai with the help of a trained 
assistant. In a Banaras loom naksha is prepared straight with- 


out this intermediate stage of a graph paper design. 


In adai, the strings are horizontally arranged. Whenever new 
set of designs is woven the horizontal strings are united, the old 
loops removed and the new loops tied on to it. In the Banaras 
loom the horizontal threads or the pagias remain untouched and 
the naksha takes less time than the preparation of an adai. 
‘Jacquard’ is not generally used in Kanchipuram loom. In some 
cases, frames are used for the sley and there is a frame attached 
for both dobby and jala. Kanchipuram jala is unique in the 
methods of selection and lifting of the warp ends for the designs. 


It is different from that used in the Banaras loom. The Kanchi- 


puram sarees, generally made of pure silk, are woven with three 


shuttles to give solid border effect. . 

imported Japanese silk which is mostly used 
s, cultivated indigenous silk is used 
Kanchi sarees differ 


- As against the 
for producing Banaras saree 
in the manufacture of Kanchipuram sarees. 
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from Bangalore sarees in one respect, viz., that in the case of the 
former the number of threads used both in warp and weft are 
double. Thus, as compared to Bangalore sarees the Kanchi- 
puram sarees are more closely woven and hence very ferment in 
texture. The cololur ef the border and ‘pallav’ of the sarees is 
usually in contrast with the colour of the body. ‘This contrast 
colour effect is produced by adopting two different techniques, 
viz., (i) by three shuttle weaving, by employing one shuttle for 
the body of the fabric and two shuttles for the two side borders 
and (ii) by attaching contrasting colour threads to the pallav 
portions. Both these techniques are laborious and time con- 
suming but the weavers are so used to these work that they 
do it with ease and dexterity. 


It is no wonder that the foreigners had a liking for Kanchi 
silks, It may be mentioned that a very costly Kanchipuram saree 
with richly decorated pallav was presented to the queen of 
England as her wedding present. Thiru C. N. Annadurai, Chief 
Minister when he visited the United States recently had taken 
with him a variety of silk scarves to be presented to the President 
Lyndon Johnson and to Lady Johnson. Dozen Kanchipuram 
sarees were presented to Thirumathi Indira Gandhi, when she 
was elected as Prime Minister of India. The Air India and Indian 
Airlines have selected Kanchipuram silk sarees as uniform for 
their Air hostesses, 


Kanchipuram is also famous for weaving cotton sarees but 
they are producing only 60 counts (coarse variety) which is 
generally used by poor people. 


Madras Information, July-Aug. 1968, p. 22-22 


SECTION VII: FOLK AND OTHER ARTS 


KHYAL OF RAJASTHAN 


The Khyal is one of the major folk dramatic forms of Rajas- 
than and like most folk plays is operatic in character. The other 
folk dramatic forms of the same category of the neighbouring 
regions are: Mach of Madhya Pradesh, Swang of Hariyana and 
Nautanki of Uttar Pradesh. These operatic plays seem to have 
evolved during the early medieval centuries utilising the semi- 
dramatic forms and conventions of the medieval theatrical tradi- 
tion. They share many common features and conventions and 


follow. a uniform structural pattern. 


Music 

Music is the predominant element in Khyal plays. The 
sung-dialogues are, however, linked together with impromptu 
prose dialogues. In the published plays the raga or the tune of 
each song is indicated. The music draws from folk and popular 
musical traditions, They do not strictly adhere to the indicated 
ragas but one can discern at times undertones of the classical 
vagas. In Khyal the major song-forms used are Lavani, Chau- 
bola, Chhappaya, Doha, Sher and Jhela. These are sung in a 
variety of manners. The orchestra composed of three members 
sits on the stage and opens the performance with vandana. The 


instruments providing the accompaniment throughout the play are 
harmonium, manjira (cymbals) and makara (drums). Each in- 


cident is composed in one particular tune with a repetitive re- 
frain which runs through the. entire incident, being repeated after 
each exchange of sung-dialogue. The rhythms on the makara break- 
out in varied patterns after each line is sung, in the manner of a 
dramatic punctuation and the performer dances to its beat. On 
the completion of each such interlude the song is taken up again. 


Dance 

In Khyal is also an important element and it is very vigorous. 
The dance structure is fully integrated with the music-structure 
of the play and greatly heightens the dramatic appeal. Dancers 
often move in circles in fast tempo and occasionally take high 
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leaps. The dance is presented by all the actors during the orches- 


tral interlude when the refrain of the sung-dialogue is repeated 
by the chorus. 


Comic Episodes 


Khyal plays like other folk plays have often sub-plots which 
are lighter in nature, and these are not related to the main theme 
of the play. In Khyal plays these farcical sequences ore in the 
nature of dialogue between a husband and wife and these chrac- 
ters are taken from various communities with characteristic social 
habits. The farcical sequence is presented in the form of a duet 
highlighted by inpromptu prose dialogue. The dance in these 
farcical interludes is very vigorous and much faster in tempo. 


Themes 


Like all other folk plays the themes in Khyal are taken from 
mythology, epies, puranas, medieval legends, ballads, popular his- 
torical episodes and lives of saints and heroes. These Khyal 
plays are written by the folk poets and more than 200 of them 


are available in print. (News Bulletin, Sangeet Nataka Akademi, 
May-June 1968, p. 5 to 6). 


FOLK THEATRE: SOME PERSPECTIVES 


The past one decade has been for Indian Theatre a period 
of search for its own identity and quest for a new style. The 
multiform and rich folk theatre, with a whole set of stage con- 
ventions and a variety of presentational techniques and styles, has 
greatly contributed to this search and self-discovery. 


The artistic continuation and constant exchange of content 
and technique in various art forms of folk and literary traditions 
is a special feature of Indian cultural history. It is unfortunate 
that there is no such continuation and mutual exchange between 
the two traditions in the field of drama. In the new work in 
theatre, some of our play-wrights and producers have tried to dis- 
cover and recreate these missing links and- attempted a creative 
synthesis of the modern and the traditional in their work. 


Folk theatre has given inspiration and new directions for 
most of the experimental work done in contemporary theatre. 
This rediscovery and creative utilisation. of the traditional thea- 
trical elements and values is also helping to achieve a more artis- 
tic assimilation of western theatrical traditions and techniques. 
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E. Alkazi, in his production of the verse play, Andha Yug (by 
Dr. Dharamvir Bharati) while using a vast open-air platform 
stage, employs techniques and conventions of the, processional 
style of staging prevalent in the Ramlila pageantry drama of North 
India. His use of the multi-locale and multi-level stage, with the 
off-stage area as secondary acting areas, is very close to the method 
and style of presentation in many folk theatrical forms. 


Sombhu Mitra, in his production of Tagore's Raja as The 
King of the Dark Chamber, has been able to achieve an artistic 
intermingling of the speech, the poetry, the music and the choreo- 
graphic groupings, and to evolve a distinctive style of produc- 
tion, which is greatly inspired by the traditional jatra theatre of 
Bengal. 


Habib Tanvir produced Mrichchhakatika in Urdu translation, 
a few years ago, in the style of Nautanki (the operatic folk drama 
of Uttar Pradesh), and is currently rehearsing Mudrerakshasa, 
using the. front curtain for dramatising the entries of some of the 
characters in a manner prevalent in most of our traditional theatre 
forms, like Yakshagana and Raslila and the classical dance forms 
of Kathakali and Kuchipudi. 


Utpal Dutt, in his recent productions of Kallol and Tir, uses 
dhara to narrate ond comment; a 


the auditorium and a multi-level 
from the traditional jatra theatre 


songs, music and mime; a sutra 
raised gangway projecting into 
stage. And his inspiration comes 
of Bengal. 

In dramatic writing, too, some of the playwrights are trying 
to evolve a new form, making use of the techniques and practices 
of the classical and folk theatre and retaining the best of the 
western form. Badal Sircar’s Ebam Indrajit, in Bengali and Girish 
Karnad’s Tughlaq, in Kannada, are specimens of this new dra- 


matic form. 

^ ‘The elder Kannada playwright, Adya Rangacharya, is making 
nis in dramatic writing. His Suno Jannmejaya re- 
t in this new and experimental 
the rich and living tradition of 


bold experime 
presents a significant achievemen 


work in playwriting, inspired by 
folk theatre. j 


.. P. L. Deshpande's thea 
the traditional theatrical form 


tre has all the vitality and gaiety of 
of Maharashtra: the tamasha. 
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Indian folk theatre may be placed under two categories: (i) 
ihe temple-based religious theatre, drawing its themes and charac- 
ters from the vast source material of the Indian epics and puranas; 
(ii) the community-based secular theatre of minor forms and a 
lighter variety. 


Tt is popularly believed that Indian folk theatre is a theatre 
of mythological lore, popular history and religious themes. But, 
jn reality, a larger part of Indian folk theatre is secular in charac- 
ter and deals with contemporary life. Even the temple-based 
theatre with religious associations has overtones of secular values 
and sharply projects contemporary social life. 


In these plays, minor characters are utilised for weaving in 
the contemporary content in the play through their extempore 
prose dialogue making sharp and biting comments on social hap- 
penings and situations. 'The usual pattern of this juxtaposition of 
the religious and the secular material is that the characters in the 
song dialogue keep the gods and the heroes at their divine level, 
but, in the impromptu prose dialogue, they bring down these very 
gods and heroes to their own social level. 


Folk theatre is a theatre of conventions and stylisation. It 
represents many stage and dramatic conventions of classical 
theatre, suitably adapted and changed. It is also inherent in the 
most picturesque medieval variety theatre: the theatre of specta- 
cular processional plays inspired by the Bhakti movement and of 
the itinerant actors and the epic and ballad reciters. It incorpo- 
rates elements from music, dance, pantomime, versification, epic 
and ballad recitation, and various decorative aris and crafts, and 


reflects people's custorns, beliefs, ceremonials and the whole gamut 
of social life. 


The use of chorus, sütradhüra. vidüshaka, elaborate pürva- 
ranga ceremonies, the front curtain being held by two stage hands 
to dramatise the entries of the characters, an unadorned and un- 
localised stage, with simultaneity and multiplieity of locales, and 
use of levels and secondary acting areas and a highly stylised 
mode of acting are some of the elements and conventions common 
to the folk theatrical forms of various types and different regions. 
There are also interesting conventions of speech, such as an alter- 
nation of prose and verse dialogue and a multiplicity of delivery 
Patterns. In the Raslila plays of Uttar Pradesh, the dramatic 
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dialogue is sung, recited and also delivered in impromptu prose by 
the actors and the chorus alternately, a very interesting delivery 
pattern being woven. 


The convention-based folk theatre presents, in a dramatie 
juxtaposition, the realistic and the stylised and the illusionistic 
and the presentational. It enjoys freedom from the unities of time 
and place. The time and place are treated in folk theatre to a 
set of multiple conventions, and not in terms of realistic presen- 
tation. In the Ramlila, when Sita is shown sitting under the 
ashokvatika at a higher level and the battle between Rama and 
Ravana is simultaneously presented at ground level, there is no 
relationship between these two action units in terms of time and 
place. But, by the simple device of using a higher level and the 
convention of simultaneity of action, the two scenes are presented 


together. 


Folk drama adopts a flexible structure with thematic diversity 
and multiplicity of dramatic action. The play, during the course 
of the development and progression of action, will conveniently 
deviate from the main action and get engaged in elaboration by 
improvising a new action and speech. In its loose structure, it 
has certain definite stages of development. It is segmented into 
small parts and also has organic unity within it. It is becaüse of 
this that folk plays, especially the Rama and Krishna cycle plays, 
‘are performed as serials and are divided into several “drama days.” 


The folk theatre of different regions is primarily operatic in 
character, and in some of the forms, such as Yakshagana, Raslila 
and Khayal of Rajasthan, the singer-actors also present dance 
sequences, suitably woven into the structure of the drama. While 
in Yakshagana the dance is highly stylised and codified, in Khayal 
it is very vigorous, with a fast tempo and highly dramatic leaps 
and intricate steps and in Raslila it is soft, lyrical and graceful. 
The nature of the dance is determined by the musical structure of 
the play. With the dance sequence and mimetic and dancelike 
movements, the style of acting in folk theatre is choreographic. 


Music is the very dynamics of folk theatre and it determines 
the pace, the rhythm and the movement of the drama. It has deve- 
loped such a theatrical character as to acquire its own indepen- 
dent entity, though it borrows elements and features from multi- 
ple sources. The song forms, such as lāvani in the tamásha, and 
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chaubola and bheratabil in Nautanki and Khayal, are highly 
theatrical. 


Music in folk theatre grows from within the drama and is 
functional and organic. The drum, which is predominantly used in 
folk theatre, has great dramatic value and serves multiple func- 
tions. By creating rhythmic cycles, it deepens the spectator’s 
aesthetic experiénce and gives the actor-singer scope for present- 
ing short ne sequences. It also indicates movement from one 
situation to another, from one sequence to another, from one dra- 
matic dialogue to another. It accompanies and dramatises the 
actor's entries and exits, and helps in accentuating his gestures and 
movements, heightening the mood and the tempo of the play. 


A flexible dramatic structure and a whole set of stage con- 
ventions have helped folk theatre devise a large variety of stage 
structures and staging methods. Usually, a level-ground acting 
area is used for most of the folk theatrical forms, especially the 
minor forms of a ligher variety. This is the most participative 


theatre, bringing as it does the actor and the spectator into the 
closest rapport. 


Sweep and Breadth 


It is interesting to note that, by various methods and devices 
of seating, in the auditorium are created many passages and 
corridors which are used as secondary acting areas and some of 
the scenes are enacted in the midst of the audience. The raised 
platform stage is widely used in all regions for the more deve- 
loped plays. The actors in this type of stage become more impos- 
ing, and their movements and gestures acquire a greater sweeD 
and breadth. Both these types of stages make no attempt to 
localise the action. This gives greater scope to the actor to rely 
on and display his histrionic talents, requiring his acting to be 
stylised and. gesticulative. 


In the third type of stage, the vast arena is used and dramatic 
locales are permanently built, with the play moving from one 
stage locality to another. The Ramlila and the Raslila are pre- 
sented in such arena theatres in processional style. High plat- 
forms called machans are built for the use of the actors, and 
different machans are used for different groups of characters. 


Mounted scenes in the form of floats and pageants are also em- 
ployed for devicting dramatic action; 
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Folk theatre with its great variety of forms and presentational 
styles and as a living and vital theatre has nothing io fear from 
the impact of the industrial civilization that is gradually disrupt- 
ing our traditional life and culture. For it is deeply rooted in 
ihe community life — in its customs, beliefs, festivals and cere- 
monies, Right through the centuries, it has adapted itself and 
adjusted to new social situations. 1t has already begun to make 
a significant contribution to the new and experimental work in 
modern theatre, and, in the larger context of world theatre, it 
has a greater role to play in the coming decades. 


It is not surprising that western theatre, in its efforts to 
liberate itself from the unimaginative realistic tradition and in its 
search for a theatre of conventions and stylisation and a total 
theatre, has come very close to the Indian traditional theatre. 
Contemporary western theatre is greatly influenced by the tradi- 
tions and conventions of the oriental theatre, and it seems that all 
new and exciting work being done in the field of play-writing and 
play production in the West is inspired by this encounter and 
exchange between western theatre and oriental theatre. (By Dr. 
Awasthi, Suresh in IWI dated 26-5-68). 


CONTEMPORARY MARATHI THEATRE 


The phenomenal success of Vahato Hee Durvanches Judee, 
which celebrated its 500th night at the Sangh Mandir in Bombay 
recently, proves that Marathi audiences are receptive to plays 
dealing with domestic problems and characters drawn from life, 
For Bal Kolhatkar, who wrote and produced the play, it was a 
glorious moment indeed. He has achieved this tremendous suc. 
cess after years of toil and drudgery in play-writing as well ae 
play-enacting. Few plays live as long as this in Marathi Theatre; 
so Bal Kolhatkars Vahato Hee Durvanchee Judee has passed a 
very crucial test. And it looks as though it will live a good deal 


longer. 

This young, struggling dramatist can now legitimately claim 
to be the most popular with the generality of the theatre-going 
masses in Maharashtra. Deeply inspired by the late Ram Ganesh 
Gadkari, he is trying to project the rich tradition of classical UM 
and to provide a neatly contrived mixture of sly humour, p. 
tharacterisation and rhetorical prose in his plays. He has also 


the gift of making the situations and characters appear exceed- 
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ingly sublime with his unquestioned flair for poetic expression, 
Most of Kolhatkar’s recent plays are set in the environment of a 
typical Maharashtrian family which continues to adhere to con- 
ventional values and morals. The strife between the old and the 
new generation, as depicted by him, patently appeals to the mass 
audience, 


Vahato Hee Durvanchee Judee has a sentimental tale con- 
cerning the filial love of a sister for her wayward younger bro- 
ther. Kolhatkar treats this theme in the conventional style, with- 
out trying to analyse, the social or psychological problems too 
deeply. The situations in the play verge on melodrama, but the 
author clothes them in dialogue which is reminiscent of the rhe- 
torical flourishes of the late Ram Ganesh Gadkari. Although the 
theme he tackles is the usual one (familar to most Hindi cine- 
goers), dealing with the emotional tensions and problems of a 
small-town middle-class family, his comparatively well-rounded 
characterisation and a more or less logical development of the 
story grip the audience. Even without any profound tech- 
nical innovation, the play, by the sheer sincerity of the acting by 
a professional troupe, becomes very touching. 


Moreover, Kolhatkar is able to move the audience by invest- 
ing even ordinary incidents and everyday chores of life with tre- 
mendous dramatic effect. He himself essays a graphic portrayal 
of the wayward brother and provides plenty of tear-jerks by his 
verbal acrobatics and sentimental slush. For how can anyone re- 
sist the persuasive plea of this dreamy-eyed, youthful poet, who 
is assuring us tbat life is worth living, despite heavy odds, with a 
little patience, a little kindness and a deep faith in one's own des- 
tiny? This is a typical Indian balm to soothe jaded nerves and 
frayed tempers, and Kolhatkar is an Indian to the core As the 
slowmoving, three-act drama ends on a happy note of family re- 
union, the emotional dam has already burst in the auditorium, 
sweeping in its flow hundreds of silently sobbing spectators! 


Last year, Kolhatkar, encouraged by the crowning success of 
Vahato Hee Durvanchee Judee, put on the board a new play 
which was meant to be a parody on contemporary politics: Var- 
yant Misalale Pani attempted to castigate the present-day politi- 
cians. But, defective in structure and character study, it did not 
possess any dynamic quality that could entitle it to be called a 
‘political parody or even a social satire. Kolhatkar's technique 
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of adapting the Marathi loka-natya style was also jarring, and the 
play proved to be a complete flop. 


Somewhat embittered by this adverse experience, but not dis- 
heartened, Kolhatkar has now revived, under his aegis, his Vegale 
Vhayachyen Mala (which had celebrated its 300th night in Bom- 
bay four years ago under the banner of Shree Stars Theatres, a 
professional'troupe of Poona). In this play, he exploits mass senti- 
ment about the age-old theme of joint families. He tries to up- 
hold the outdated system of this social institution, but, in doing 
so, merely oversimplifies and vitiates the factors responsible for 
its steady disintegration. He does, however, manage to reunite 
the family before the curtain falls, but the liberal flow of plati- 
tudes and the grim melodramatic climax do not ring quite con- 
vincing. 

Vasant Kanetkar, who first established his reputation with 
Vedyanche Unhat about a decade ago, tried to explore various 
patterns of a father-and-son relationship in Rayyadaala Jevha 
Jaag Yete and Matsyagandha, both of which enjoyed unqualified 
suecess. His new play, Ashrunchi Jhali Phule, featuring three 
topnotch actors of the Marathi Stage, was put on the board by 
Natyasampada last year and aroused unbounded enthusiasm 
among audiences. It has an absorbing theme which is meaning- 
ful in terms of the contemporary scene. 


Kanetkar deals here with the psychology of modern man, 
whose basic impulses are reduced to savage instincts of a brute, 
because of his stark frustration and abysmal despair in life. Al- 
though Kanetkar displays much inventive capacity and comes up 
with brilliant flashes of dialogue, he does not delve deep into the 
philosophical aspect of this moral conflict, nor does he make any 
attempt at a profound analysis of the real cause of the present-day 
social evils. He seems to put too much stress upon his all too 
idealistic common-man hero as the “victim of conspiring circum- 
stances”; too little upon the hero’s tragic sense of guilt which 
lay m his failure to be as true to himself as society would have 


permitted him to be. 

Kanetkar’s characters are full of emotional pulp but somewhat 
There are also far too many constructional defects 
qualities of an enduring master- 
Jhali Phule, as in the case 
e to its performance by 


overdrawn. 
in the play to endow it with the 
piece. So the success of Ashrunchi 
of Kanetkar’s earlier plays, belongs mor 
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an accomplished troupe of artistes than to the interpretation of 
its theme by the author. The professional competence in produc- 
tion, the variety of acting talent, the sheer weight of the team's 
collective theatre experience—these easily eclipse such flows and 
limitations as inevitably reveal themselves in the original script. 
The intensity of the tempestuous acting, the smouldering passions 
of the characters, the unity of mood make it one of the most 
` moving dramas in Contemporary Marathi Theatre. 


Kanetkar's latest, Lekura Udand Jahali, is able to sustain 
interest, despite its slight theme and incoherent structure, because 
of the gusty entertainment value of its performance. Although 
the author says that the popular movie, My Fair Lady, inspired 
him to write this rollicking comedy, there is hardly any 
resemblance between the two, even if the viewer is willing to. 
accept a slackness of structure tolerable in a film but hardly so 
in the theatre. What Kanetkar has turned out after employing 
ingenious theatrical devices is merely a rib-tickling farce with 
lively characters strung on a slender story. This has been 


hilariously presented by the Goa Hindu Association under 
M. G. Rangeekar’s slick direction. 


Kanetkar’s prolific output duririg the past decade does not 
yet enable him to reach the lofty heights of classic dramatists 
like Kirloskar, Deval, Khadilkar or Gadkari, and it is for this 
reason that his first play, Vadyanche Ghar Unhat, with its grip- 
ping psychological theme, still impresses one with a stark power 
‘hardly matched by any of his subsequent works. 


Among: the. few . flourishing practitioners of dramatic art in 
Maharashtra today, Vidyadhar Gokhale has successfully revived 
the gay and ‘stylish musical play, which, despite the gradual 
dwindling of singer-actors, holds the stage, because of its vast 
popularity among the theatre-going masses. After a series of 
Stage hits, like Panditraj Jagannath, Suvarnatula, Mandarmula 
and Madanachi Manjari (adapted from Shakespeare’s Twelfth 
Night), he has come out with Jai Jai Gouri Shankar, in which 
music becomes completely subservient to the requirements of his 
singing idol, Ram Marathe. 

This “mythological comedy” deals with a humorous episode 
taken from the Shankar Purana, though, in form and content, it- 
adheres faithfully to the tone of Gokhale's earlier musical play, 
Suvarnatula, based on.the marital life of Lord Krishna. In the 
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Ylalitkala Darsha production, songs and dances are the main frills 
on the larger pattern of a four-hour drama, which seems to be a 
patched-up affair, sustained on the stage by highly ornate dialogue 
and songs set to attractive classical melody. ‘Technically speak- 
ing, Jai Jai Gouri Shankar, like V. V. Shirwadkar’s Yayaati 
Devayaani and Vasant Kanetkar’s Matsyagandha, lacks the pithi- 
ness of dialogue, aptness and lucidity of songs and detacthment of 
-character portrayal which invested the old romantic comedies 


with enduring qualities. 


Few Experiments 


Marathi Theatre today is fully resurgent, riding on the crest 
of an unprecedented wave of success. The seasonal crop of new 
plays after the monsoon attracts wide attention, and much of it 
is presented by the professional, who still sticks to the orthodox 
style in the matter of decor, lighting and stagecraft. 


` There ‘is, therefore, no experimental theatre as such in 
Maharashtra, though a few amateur groups venture into new 
fields by presenting avant-garde plays which have very short 
runs. The problems faced by these groups are very much the 
same as those confronting the directors and producers of signi- 
ficant Hindi films. Since Marathi Avant-Garde Stage has not yet 
acquired a commercial footing, they have to select their scripts 
with care and wait patiently for the annual drama competition 
sponsored by the Maharashtra Government. Although very often 
their plays are adapted from the West, it is the form of expres- 
sion and the technique used that invest them with a unique 


contemporary . interest. 


The Progressive Dramatic Association of Poona recently 
made a daring attempt to bring Tennessee Williams’ Cat On A 
Hot 'Tin Roof to the stage under Professor Bhalba Kelkar's 
direction. Entitled Jwalat Ubhee Mee, this Marathi version had 
certain limitations, particularly because of its Indian setting and 
the toning down of the startling effect of Williams’ tragedy. Cat 
On A Hot Tin fioof is a typical work of the contemporary American 
dramatist, who is mainly concerned with ‘emotional maladjust- 
ments which might have originated from unknown. or abrupt 
social change. Though often neurotic and obsessed with sex, his 
characters are drawn with great compassion, and he explores the 
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inner recesses of the human heart with a razor's edge. in- 
fortunately, the Marathi adaptation became something entirely 
different—something not intended by the playwright at all 


For the proper appreciation of a play, it is necessary for 
those in the audience to be able to identify themselves with the 
characters on the stage. Without this sense of identification, the 
audience in Jwalat Ubhee Mee was often bewildered and they 
seemed to be unable to grasp the play's import. At the end of 
the performance, it appeared that both the actors and the viewers 
left the auditorium with a feeling that nothing had been com- 
municated. This feeling, as I view it, is the very antithesis of 
the purpose of true dramatic art, 


Vivid Realism 


Two years ago, the Progressive Dramatic Association pre- 
sented G. B. Deval’s Sharada discarding completely the musical 
element from this song-studded traditional drama—during the 
annual State-sponsored drama contest. Professor Kelkar had 
carefully edited and trimmed the original five-act play to suit the 
requirements of the modern stage and in this process, he succeeded 
to a remarkable degree in bringing out its basic quality: namely, 
the vivid vealism of Deval’s characterisation. In this production, 
the small joys and sorrows of life, expressed in sensitive images 
Set against the symbolic decor and sets, were very effective. A 
bold innovation, indeed, in the use of modern stagecraft, though 


it sparked off a heated controversy in theatrical circles all over 
Maharashtra. 


A gifted thespian and a director of depth, imagination and 
theatrical experience, Professor Kelkar has to his credit the 
production of a series of Marathi plays with contemporary rural 
background. In Tu Veda Kumbar, which bagged the First Prize 
at the Maharashtra State Drama Competition last year, he 
showed a firm grip over the pastoral theme and almost all his 
characters were true to life and full of vigour. His mastery of 


the language of the region was evident in the perfect diction of 
the players, who spoke in that rustic dialect peculiar to the vil- 
lage folk of Satara. While the lighting was handled effectively, 
the authenticity of the decor and the well-designed sets, though | 
= EE in style, created a vivid atmosphere of the rural 
acale. 
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Probably the first attempt at presenting a Marathi play on the 
Absurd Theatre pattern was made by Rangayan last year under 
Vijaya Khote’s direction: Ek Shoonya Bajirao, written by T. T. 
Khanolkar, had a symbolic theme dealing with the impermanence 
of human values. The stark tragedy of a comedian’s life was 
vividly enacted before one’s eyes, though its dramatic impact did 
not seem to be powerful enough to invest the play with high 
artistic qualities. According to the author, human life is merely 
a vale of tears without any significant meaning or purpose. (At 
least that seemed to be what he has driving at in this allegorical 
play!) But, lacking a profound vision of life, Khanolkar failed to 
provide any philosophical basis for his disturbing apotheosis of 
ennui, which is only a nihilit’s cry of despair. Consequently, 
because of its lengthly, irrelevant platitudes, Ek Shoonya Bajirao 
emerged barely intelligible to the average theatregoer. 


An Object-Lesson 


These efforts of earnest amateurs may not yield a rich har- 
vest in terms of commercial success but they are fruitful, not 
only in widening the horizon of Marathi Stage, but also in in- 
troducing the elements of modernity to the professional theatre 
in Maharashtra. Purshottam Darvhekar, who writes his own 
plays and produces them for Ranjan Kala Mandir of Nagpur, has 
shown how the production values can be greatly enhanced by 
the skilful use of modern stage technique and mood lighting. His 
one-design set, with a sombre backdrop shrewdly manipulated by 
effective lighting, in Char Katha Ek Vyatha (which was an entry 
in the State-sponsored drama contest three years ago) was both 
economically monumental and serviceable. Probably, he had 
taken this novel idea from the Broadway production of Arthur 
Miller’s The Death of a Salesman, to enact four scenes in a single 
set simultaneously. f 


Natya Sampada’s Ashrunchi Jhali Phule, which Darvhekar 
has brilliantly directed, for instance, does not fall below a high 
level as a production: despite many blemishes of the original play, 
it meets the challenge of the metamorphosis of its characters and 
succeeds in translating its content into visual action. One may 
be as critical as possible, without forgetting how much is enjoy- 
able in this play—not only the occasional moments of superb 
acting, but also the technical polish of the whole. 
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Veteran P. K. Atres Mee Mantri Jhalo is a biting satire on 
the tenets of modern political democracy, while Garambicha 
Bapu, written by novelist-playwright S. N. Pendes, and recently 
revived by Natya Sampada, deals with the illicit human relation- 
ship among the unsophisticated people in a rural society. The 
angry young man visualised by Pendse, however, has a remote 
resemblance to the darkly disillusioned youth of the post-Inde- 
pendence era. Both these plays have scenes vibrant with life 
and dramatic tension, but while their topical interest will sustain 
them for a few years, within a decade, probably, they will shed 
their mass appeal. 


Although there is a marked trend towards attaining tech- 
nical perfection, the rich histrionic talent on Marathi Stage lan- 
guishes for want of. significant and powerful plays. Most of the 
new writers do not even show a firm grasp of dramatic realities. 
The professional theatre in Maharashtra, therefore, has to seek 
fresh outlets for its tremendous vitality by reviving old classics 
and musical comedies, which still draw packed houses. The fare 
purveyed by the majority of the amateur troupes ‘is anaemic and 
dull, without any worth-while entertainment value. (By M. M. 
Datta, in IWI, October 8, 1967, pages 41 to 43. 


FOLK DANCES OF BIHAR 


There are three distinct streams of the folk dance tradition 
in Bihar; one prevails in Videha, the present Mithila, mainly in- 
spired by the songs of poets; the second is to be found in South 
Bihar and is confined mostly to the Adivasis, closer to nature 
and social institutions and rituals; third comes the Chhau dance 
of Seraikella and other regions of south Bihar. Music and dance 
appear to have been greatly valued in Videha from early times. 
But there is no historical account of the early period till we come 
to Maharaja Nanyadeva (1097-1133), who was the first to patro- 
nise and develop the popular ragas on regular lines. His work, 
Saraswati-Hridaya-Alankar-Har (manuscript in the Bhandarkar 
Oriental Research Institute, Poona), was written after he had 
established himself as the ruler of Mithila. After him Jayadeva 
(12th century), celebrated author of the Gita-Govindam, exer- 
cised great influence on the evolution of dance and music in 
Mithila. There were numerous commentators and imitators of 
his melodies, the greatest among them being Vidyapati (who in 
his turn influenced Tagore). 
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Maharaja Shiv Singh (15th century) appointed Jayata to 
render in dance the poems of Vidyapati. For a time music and 
dance developed pari passu, and a number of new innovations in 
the traditional ragas and raginis were made. The songs of some 
of the poets continue to be sung in every household in Mithila, 
in token of a continuing culture. Some of the ragas which may 
be claimed as special to Bihar are ‘Nachari’, ‘Phag’, ‘Chaita’, 
*Purbi. Of these, the first owes its origin to Vidyapati. It seems 
that a special kind of dance, with very few body movements, 
“Bhuva Nritya”, also flourished in those days. 


The folk dances of Mithila may be broadly divided into reli- 
gious, social and sectarian. In the religious type the gods and 
goddesses are invoked through the dance, performed to the 
rhythm of folk songs and such musical instruments as the dhol 
(drum) pipahi (shehnai-like), pakhawaj and danka. In this form 
of dance a minimum use is made of musical instruments and the 
nachaniya (danseuse) does not hum the tune. The Ram-lila nach, 
Bhagata nach Kirtaniya nach, Kujvawi nach, Naradi nach, Vidya- 
pat nach and Puja Arti nach come under the category of religious 


folk dances. 


The group dances for men are accompanied by songs and 
musical instruments, and care is taken to see that the footwork 
is in tune with the swar and tal of the music. This rule is not 
followed so strictly in the case of women. Among dances for 
women mention may be made of the Jhijhiya nach, Jatajutin 
nach, Sama Chawaka nach, etc. The only mixed group dance is - 
the Saturi nach of Mithila, apart, of course, from the mixed dance 
of the tribal folk. There is also a family dance called Bakho 
nach, in which the husband and wife participate on the occasion of 
the birth of a child or a similar joyous occasion. There are also 
dances exclusively meant for the different lower-caste groups, such 
as Chamar natua, Kanala-mai nach, Dampha-Basuli nach (ex- . 
clusively for shoemakers), Mahrai nach (for the malah or the 
boat-man), Salhush nach (for the Mushabar caste) and Jharni 
“nach (for the Muslims). Besides there are dances like the Par- 
mariya nach, Videshia nach and Kathputli nach, The Adivasis 
(original dwellers) of.south Bihar, in spite of the rapid strides 
of Vedic culture in the past and the recent incursion of Cbristian 
missionary activities, have on the whole maintained their own 
ancient or primitive art forms. Their outlook on life, in recent . 
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times, may have been modified by conversion and education, but 
their emotional urges have remained much the same and find 
uninhibited expression in their various dance performances. 
Dance to them is not merely a means of amusement, for passing 
time; it is the very breath of their life. Like other people in Bihar, 
the Adivasis are mainly agriculturists, Two of their main festivals 
are the Sarhul and Karma. Their songs are generally accompanied 
by dances, changing according to the different seasons. Almost 
every village has its dancing floor or platform, usually under the 
shade of a big tree. The Santals, who constitute the greatest 
single aboriginal group in Bihar, are born singers and dancers. 
At every step or stage of their life, there is song and dance. Their 
four most important dance festivals are: Maghi Parva, Daisa 
Parva. Ba Parva and Karma. Next to the Santals, the Orsons 
and Mundas are the important dancing tribes of south Bihar. 
Some of their dances are similar in character. Among these are 
the Jadur, Karma and Jatra dances. The Paika dances is part 
and parcel of Munda culture. The Jadur is performed on the 
occasion of the Sahul festival in April The selected spot is known 
as Giriwah in the local dialect. They dance the whole night 
through, and the day after the party goes from house to house, 
dancing, and planting flowers in every house they visit. Not to 
be forgotten are the dances of the minor tribes like Birjia, Asur, 
Birhor, Savaria-Paharia, Malpaharia, Kherwas, Parabhia and 
Birhors. Some of these like the Iron Smelters’ dance by the 
Asurs, or the well-known money-catchers, the Birhors, and the 


Ho and the Kisans have their distinctive choreography markedly 
reflective of their milieu. 


The most important festival among the Oraons and Mundas 
is the Karma, which has given the name to the dance for the 
occasion. On the Ekadas (eleventh day) of the month of Bhadra, 
the branch of a Karma tree is ceremonially planted and after 
worshipping the tree the men and women dance. The entire 
community, children included, take their favourite drink, handia 
(rice-beer), and, in high spirits, continue to dance for three days 
at a stretch. The Jatra dance is performed before and after the 
rains. The Paika is performed on the occasion of a marriage. 
But only menfolk take part in it. It is esgentially a mock-fight 
dance, and the dancers use swords and shields. The Oraon-Munda 
dancers have, however, started losing their rootedness and origi- 
nality. Their pure dance tunes and steps can now be found only 
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in restricted areas such as Bero, Keru, Mandar and in the western 
section of Ranchi district. Like the tribals, the Mahtos, Harijans, 
Napits, Ghasis and Mandals also celebrate the Karma festival. 
Their womenfolk dance round the Karma plant. There are also 
two other kinds of dance, the Rangin and Sastriya, which are to 
be found among both the tribal and non-tribal people. There are 
other semi-professional dances like the Nachni and Natua dances. 
The Nachni (Columbine), female, dances with a male partner, 
called the Rasik (Harlequin). Two male accompanists sing and 
clap while the Nachni and her Rasik dance to the tune of the 
shehnai, nagar, etc. Both Nachni and Rasik hold handkerchiefs 
in their hands and tie sashes round their waists. The Nachni 
performs her dance at different festivals and seasons and she 
sings while she dances, The language of the song is the Pach- 
parganiya dialect, a mixture of Hindi and Kurmali. On the Kart- 
tik Purnima day, all the Nachnis and Rasiks gather at Stilli (a 
townlet in the Ranchi district) and perform the Rasa. 


The Natua dance is basically a duet and the performers dance 
to the accompaniment of the dhol, shahnai and nagara. The first 
item of the dance is known as Natua-Kachal. The Chhau dance 
of the Seraikella-Kharsawan region is essentially a folk dance (in 
which sometimes princes took part). In the local dialect the word 
‘Chhau’, means mask. It conceals not only the person, sometimes 
princely, but also the sex of the performer. The Adivasis have 
their own version of the Chhau, but call it Sastriya nritya, and 
they at times do not use the mask, as in Kharsawan. The use of 
songs, a common feature of all folk dances, is wholly absent in 
the Chhau. Here the dancers express mood or theme only through 
the language of gesture, to the accompaniment of such instruments 
as the vina, flute, drum. Thus a Chhau dancer has to rely mainly 
or exclusively on his skill and excellence in dancing, which be- 
gins with footwork and is then taken up by the movement of the 
body, and, finally, the whole body, including the hands and the 
head, comes into full play to express the theme, story or situation. 


And all these folk dances have their roots in the past, usually 
among the lives of the lowly. Watching the folk dances one won- 
ders whether the sophisticated world has anything better to offer 
in terms of joyful expression of life and the nature of being? 
The question demands an answer. (IWI, dated 17 March 1968, 


pp. 22-24). 
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MOHINI ATTAM 


A solo dance form of Kerala performed by women, Mohini 
Aitam was resuscitated by Mahakavi Vallathol, also a pioneer 
in the field of Kathakali dance in our time. lt was he who, as 
a devoted patron of the classical Indian dance, rescued it from 
oblivion. Forty years ago, Mohini Attam had fallen into disrepute. 
The exponents were unwilling to demonstrate it and even went 
to the extent of denying any knowledge of suth a dance form. 
But the persistent efforts of the poet gained rewards and the 
well-known Guru Krishna Panicker of Korattikkara, near Trichur, 
the only guru then imparting training in this style, was brought 
. to the Kerala Kala Mandalam. The guru had trained three artistes 


at an early age: Kalyani Amma, Madhavi Amma and Chinnammu 
Amma. 


Poet Vallathol appointed Kalyani Amma as the instructor to 
teach Mohini Attam at the Kerala Kala Mandalam. Mohini Attam 
in a manner parallels Bharata Natyam, on a sensuous, feminine, 
and, to an extent, voluptuous note. Its structure has two broad 
divisions of Nritta (pure dance, decorative, without conveying 
and special interpretative meaning except aesthetic beauty) and 
Nritya (interpretative or expressional dance). Its repertoire 
comprises Cholukettu (sic) Swarajati, Varnam, Padams, Jawali 
and Tillana. It should be noted that Cholukettu contains some 
abhinaya at the end though essentially it is an item of pure dance, 
whereas Swarajati and Tillana are Nriita items. Varnam, Padam 
and Jawali are items of Nritya, in which abhinaya plays a pro- 
minent part. Mohini Attam also includes an item: of dance known 
as Kanduka Nritta (ball dance) which seems to have been in- 
corporated into its repertoire from Kathakali. 


.Interesting Features 


Wide swinging steps and swaying movements of the torso are 
interesting features of Mohini Attam. In Cholukettu, the dancer 
does obeisance to the gods, introducing some of the basic and 
elementary movements of Mohini Attam. These rhythmic varia- 
tiens are based on Jati syllables rendered vocally by the musician 
and danced with plastic fluency. At the beginning and ‘towards 
the end, there is sahitya (words) to be interpreted. with angika- 
bhinaya — body movements. Swarjati is similar to the Jatiswa- 
ram of Bharata Natyam and is composed of melodic patterns of 
swaras which are given visible shape in the form of dance. We 
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shall consider Tillana also under the. description of Nritta. The 
striking feature of its composition is the distinctive rhythmic 
style. It has variegated movements highlighting the grace and 
elegance characteristic of Mohini Attam and the music with broken 
rhythms weaves interesting patterns. Nritya, expressional dance, 
includes Varnams, Jawalis and Padams similar to those in Bharata 
Natyam. The theme is the yearning for the Nayaka, the lover 
or the Lord. Padavarnams are musical compositions solely intend- 
ed to be danced and mimed. It gives equal scope for abhinaya 
and dance, and is often addressed to the Lord. In Padams, which 
are different from Padavarnams, the emphasis is on abhinaya 
and pure dance recedes to the background. The rasa is sringar 
in its various shades. The music in Mohini Attam is classical 
Carnatic as in Bharata Natyam. So is the musical accompani- 
ment, with the addition of an instrument, the edaki. But the 
language of the Padams is Malayalam, though songs composed in 
other languages such as Telugu and Samskrit are also included 
in present-day performances. The costume of Mohini Attam is 
simple and lends a distinct charm to its aharya-abinaya.. The 
golden belt holding the sari at the waist is known as udayanam, 
(Sic). The hair is generally gathered io form a bun on one side 
of the head which is then adorned with flowers or silver orna- 
ments, The make-up is restrained. The most well-known ex- 
ponent to bring this form to the appreciation of a wider public is 
indeed Shanta Rao. She learnt it at the instance of Poet Vallatthol 
from Guru Krishna Panicker himself, the last of the generation of 
traditional Mohini Attam teachers, and her own powerful indivi- 
dual style brought a hypnotic spell to ber rendering of this style. 


As we have noted earlier, Kalyani Amma was the first ins- 
tructor to teach Mohini Attam at the Kerala Kala Mandalam. 
Chinnammu Amma had given up Mohini Attam because of social 
prejudices and she used to perform it unwilling at the request 
of Poet Vallathol, only to make him happy. Wheh Kalyani Amma 
retired, it fell on the veteran Guru Krishna Panicker to continue 
the classes but he was too old to undertake this added responsi- 
bility. So Chinnammu Amma was persuaded by Vallathol to 
teach this dance and fortunately she continues to impart training 
to students at the Kerala Kala Mandalam. In Kerala, Kalvani 
Kutty 'Amma of the Kalamandalam can be rated high as a Mohini 
dancer. She had fortunately. taken intensive training under 
Krishna Panicker for two years before the guru retired. She 
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now teaches at her own school, Kerala Kalalayam, at Alwaye, 
Another artiste of the Kerala Kala Mandalam, Laxmi, used to 
give a good account of her training in Mohini Attam, a decade ago, 


Other priminent dancers who had taken training in Mohini 
Attam are Tara Chaudhari, Mrinalini Sarabhai, Indrani Rahman, 
Roshan Vajifdar, Ritha Devi, Vyjayanthimala and Hema Malini. 
All these dancers have contributed in popularising this enchant- 
ing dance form. Recently Kanak Rele, a brilliant exponent of 
Kathakali has started presenting Mohini Attam and is keen on ex- 
ploring the possibilities of this dance form by choreographing 
Padavarnams and Padams in the pure idiom of Mohini Attam. 
As a matter of fact the underlying principles. of classical Indian 
dancing common to each form give ample scope for imaginative 
expression within the framework of tradition. The sensual appeal 
of Mohini Attam is further heightened by the cadences of the 
lilting music to which the dance is performed. It embraees ele- 
ments from the Kathakali tradition and provides an excellent 
example of the synthesis of the grace of the Bharata Natyam with 
the vigour of Kathakali, recreating in its own idiom the loveliest 
patterns of both the styles. (Sunil Kothari in IWI, 21-4-68). 


THE GOTIPUA DANCERS OF ORISSA 


Place: Jagannath Puri in Orissa: Occasion: Chandan Jatra, 
the third day, Dhiraj Chawda has loaded his cameras and we are 
expecting Guru Pankaj Charan Das. He arrives in time and we 
hire two rickshaws to go with him to Chappo Akhada Pila, 
one of the seven streets near the main temple. [ft is said that 
these streets were allotted to Sebayatas, those who offered services 
in the temple, by the Bhoi King Ramachandra Deva in the year 
1600 A.D. Gotipuas are included among the Sebayatas, who have 
been performing classical dances in Orissa for centuries. 


We cross several streets and arrive near a small house. There 
ere gunny bags near the entrance. We are asked to take off our 
shoes and climb a narrow flight of steps. On the first floor we 
see a young boy of eleven years with delicate looks, being made 
up for dance on a boat that evening when "Chalanti Pratima", 
the processional images of the presiding deities of the main tem- 
ple, will be taken out in a palanquin to the Narayan Sarovar — 
popularly known as Chandan Pokhri. 
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In the small room we manage to take photographs with a 
flash. The party is curious to know what is happening. The 
women giggle and the boy is dazed, but soon they ignore us; and 
with great attention the Gotipua is dressed up in traditional cos- 
tume to be taken to the Akhadaghar, the gymnasium, and the 
nursery where he is taught the classical Orissi dance. 


During the reign of Ramachandra Deva such Akhadas were 
built in the districts of Puri and Ganjam in South Orissa. The 
boys attached to these Akhadas were called Akhada Pilas, They 
usually belong to a Gotipua party conducted by a guru. 


When did this class of boy dancers dressed as girls eome into 
vogue in Orissa and how? The answer: During the period of 
Vaishnavism and the cult of Sakhi Bheva. It is said that Chai- 
tanya Deva, the revered singer, saint and preacher, held great 
sway over the masses during the time of King Prataparudra Deva, 
who ruled over Orissa in the beginning of the 16th century, His 
father King Purushottama Deva was a great Vaishnavite. In 
course of time Prataprudra Deva, also a great champion of Vaish- 
navism, ordered that only the Gita Govinda should be sung in 
the Puri shrine and this command is still respected in the temple. 
His minister, Ramananda Pattanaik, was appointed Governor of 
Rajahmundry, now in Andhra State. This minister came in close 


contact with Chaitanya Deva and listening to his religious dis- 


courses, gave up his Governorship and decided to spend his entire 


life in service of the Lord Jagannath at Puri He came to be 
known then as Ramarianda Raya. 
According to the cult of Sakhi Bhava, the Vaishnava devotees 


workship God Krishna as the only Purush (male) and consider 


themselves as women, underlining the eternal longing of the soul. 
for the super soul During the time of Prataprudra Deva, the 
so performing dances in 


devadasi group known as Maharis was al 
of Sakhi Bhava, Rama- 


the temple. Under the influence of the cult 1 
nanda Rava encouraged the tradition of boys dressed up as girls 


and thus there came into existence a class of dancers responsible 
for the present form of classical Orissi dance. 

^ .— "The boys receive initial training at the age of seven and con- 
_tinue to learn and perform till they are eighteen, after which they 
stop dancing as they no more look delicate; but they become 
teachers or conductors of the Gotipua party. They are taught 
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difficult physical feats and their bodies are extremely supple with 
regular exercise. Their training is thorough, as they are taught 
singing, music and also to play on Pakhavaj, the drum. They 
sing while they dance. During "abalaya" — abhinaya of the 
interpretative passages — the theme usually taken from the pura- 
nas and the Gita Govinda, singing is considered essential. But 


nowadays the accompanist takes over the song to lesson the strain 
on the dancer. 


A remarkable feature of their dancing is the use of several 
*bhandhas" — acrobatic feats — which are not performed by the 
Orissi dancers now, though the same are mentioned in various 
palm-leaf manuscripts pertaining to the dance. Some. of the 
karanas mentioned in Bharata's Natya Sastra are thus found in 
vogue in the Orissi dance. Thus, barring these "bandhas", the 
repertoire is the same as in the present-day Orrisi dance, making 
use of various pada bhedas, bhangis, belis, hastas, etc. 


It should be noted that it was with the arrival of the Gotipuas 


on the scene that the Orissi dance came to be performed outside 
the temple precincts. 


Two important religious festivals when the traditional Gotipua 
dances:can be witnessed are: Chandan Jatra in May and Jhoolan 
Jatra, the swing festival, in August. Chandan Jatra is celebrated 
sd three weeks and every night the Gotipua performs. on the boat. 


During Thedlan Jatra, the Chalanti Pratima is ahi to 
the Mukti Mandap, or Jhoolan Mandap, where a swing is kept 
ready for the Lord. This festival continues for seven days. These 
Mukti Mandapas are found in the vicinity of the temple on a high 


_ Platform with an exquisite architectural toran, from where hangs 
, the swing. 


After Bhoi King Raja Ramachandra Deva’s rule, Orissa was 
in-great turmoil for three centuries, having lost its independence. 
Naturally it affected the religious, social and cultural life of people 
of Orissa. Often the religious ceremonies were suspended. ` 


The last century brought several influences that corrupted 
the Gotipua dancers. “The Sakhi Nach of the southern districts 
of Orissa had a baneful influence on their traditions since the 
voluptuous and sensuous elements affected the intrinsic aesthetic 
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appeal of the Orissi dance. It should also be noted that, in the 
eariler years of the present century, the Gotipua parties were 
maintained by zamindars for entertainment on social occasions 
like marriage, etc. In-a way they helped to support the tradition. 
But the Gotipuas in order to please their partons borrowed heavily 
from touring Jatra troupes, vulgarising the style. i 


On account of such factors what we witness to day isa dance 
that has come to us in a debilitated form. Indeed it is a pale 
imitation of what was once the classical Orissi dance. Luckily, 
ihe present Gurus of the Orissi dance were themselves Gotipuas 
two decades ago. The late Shri Mohan Mahpatra and his two 

.pupils, Guru Pankaj Charan Das and Shri Kelucharan Maha- 
patra, winner of Sangeet Natak Akademi Award, were also Goti- 
pura dancers. If Orissi dance has found a new lease of life, 
thanks are due to these veterans who have carried the tradi- 
tion forward, reforming and reshaping it according to the can- 
nons in the Natya Sastra and other ancient treatises. (Sunil 
Kothari in IWI, December 10, 1967, pages 19-21). 


THE PUPPETEERS OF RAJASTHAN 


The itinerant puppeteers of Rajasthan lead the sort of un- 
predictable life usually associated with artistes. And in the case 
of the Putilwalla—as the puppeteer is popularly known in North 
India—one must remember that he is literally tied to his craft 
by the many strings linking his fingers to his dolls. 


Of the many schools of puppeteers, the Marwaris from Rajas- 
than hold an eminent position in India. There are many reasons 
for this. They are usually the product of a hereditary line of 
puppeteers, which means a lifetime of devotion to their’ craft; 
they have for presentation a rich and live array of characters 
drawn from the heroic and historic tales of Rajasthan—legends 
which extol bravery, chivalry, beauty and love, and which con- 
sider human life but a trifle compared to the upholding of human 


honour. 
the putliwalla's basket—kings 
. and queens, vazirs and drummers, courtiers and brigands, legen- 


dary heroes and beautiful princesses. And their world offers 
vestiges of Moghul and Rajasthani courtly glory. In a few 


There is a dream world in 
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moments, adept fingers set the stage, and the "actors" jerkily 
descend to perform, beguile, enchant and entertain the audience, 


The more familiar story that is the stock-in-trade of every 
puppeteer concerns Amar Sing Rathod, the legendary Rajasthani 
hero, and his conflict with Salabat Jung, the vazir of Shah Jahan, 
Interespersed with this slender plot is the court life of the 
Moghuls, the dancing girls, the ubiquitous snake charmers, feats 
of horseriding and gallants engaged in mortal combat, as well 
as romantic episodes. The stories are enacted with tongue-in- 
cheek humour which provokes instant laughter among the spec- 
tators. The humour is entirely in consonance with the often 
frisky movements of the puppets. 


A puppeteer's entire paraphernalia is so limited that he can 
literally carry an entire two-hour show on his back. The main 
Standings are his puppets, lovingly carved out during moments of 
leisure, which are clothed in exquisite finery reflecting the 
flamboyant dress, typically Rajasthani. 


The puppet stage is a contraption of bamboos and vivid 
coloured cloth, the top portion of which is lifted in such a man- 
ner as to enable at least two puppeteers to stand behind it un- 
seen and to operate their little dolls. 


In Rajasthan, the puppeteer creates his atmosphere harping 
on the elements inherently associated with the land and the 
people: the colours—blushing red, iridescent yellow, azure blue; 
the women—mysterious in their ghoonghats, lithe, brave; the men 
—tall handsome, intrepid, versatile. 


The puppets invariably portray heroes like Raja Man Singh 
or Rana Pratap, and heroines like the Rani of Jhansi or Padmini, 
the fairest of them all. The Kathputli show takes one back to 
another age and another time. 


The Kathputliwalla (the story-telling puppeteer) travels from 
village to village, daring to tramp into the towns once in a while. 


Usually he is accompanied by another male. The wife plays a 
useful role as the drummer. 


Without any sort of musical accompaniment, the show 
would be monotonous. The puppeteers cleverly avoid this; sound 
effects are produced by means of a small whistle which is hidden 
in the mouth and bells tied to the legs, and, of course, the drum. 
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A good show lives in the memory for a long while; the kings 
and their courtiers; the captivating movements of the court 
dancer, of the princess and her handmaidens; the din and bustle 
of a battle. 


One wonders how long the Rajasthani putliwalla will be able 
to carry on with his show if he does not enrich his repertoire. 
A few enterprising puppeteers have realised this point and are 
adding to their stock of stories drawing upon current events and 
national figures. 


When he visits a city, a puppeteer is sometimes astonished 
to find that his trade is no longer his monopoly. Institutions like 
the Bharatiya Lok-Kala Mandal in Udaipur and the Indian 
Puppet Theatre in Bombay have carri d the art far beyond the 
limits of entertainment and the elena and intrepid Amar 
Singh Rathod is no longer the commanding hero. Eventually, 
the puppeteer finds that his tracks lead him back to the villages, 
where a vestige of interest in popular folklore still enables him 


to live on a string. 

guidance, the traditional 
with the times 
(IWI, 31-12-67 


Given proper encouragement and 
puppeteer can certainly learn to move forward 
and captivate young audiences in the cities. 


vage 29). 


PANCHAKANYA 


on and philosophy, five is considered a mys- 
tic number. Every aspect of life has five manifestations, five 
forms of expression. The ritual tantric worship in temples is 
conducted with five essential ingredients, “Mada” (wine), 
“matsya” (fish), “meda” (fat), “mamsa (flesh) and “mantra” 
(incantation). The human body possesses five essential organs 
which help it to receive the various sensations conveyed to it 
by the world in which it lives, those of smell, sight, hearing, 
taste and touch. Nature also reveals herself in five different 
forms, earth, water, fire, wind and sky. 


It is on this elemental composition of Nature, that the theme 

of “Panchakanya” "s based. Ít centres on the trials ‘and tri- 

' bulations of five legendary women, who. have suffered, for no fault, 
of their own, "the arrows of misfortune.” These five women are 


B. 23 


In Hindu religi 
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Ahalya, Draupadi, Tara Kunti and Mandodari, each of whom has 
derived the essence of her character from each of the elements, . 
Ahalya from water, Draupadi from fire, Tara from the wind, Kunti 


from the earth and Mandodari from the sky. This central thread. 
runs through the entire dance-drama. 


First among the five "Kanyas" is Ahalya, beauteous wife of 
Sage Gautama. She was created as a rival to Urvasi, foremost 
among the heavenly nymphs, who prided herself so much on her. 
beauty that Brahma the Creator took upon himself the challenge 
to create a mortal lovelier in looks. So, Ahalya came into being, 
like a “veritable image of gold". She was an “uttama nayika", 
a woman of the noblest category, pure of heart, chaste of senti- 
ment, unsullied of body. She was, moreover, utterly devoted to 
her husband, the most venerated of sages. He, through the super- 
human power of his penance, aspired to acquire for himself the 
exalted position of Indra himself, King of the Heavens. He was 
still a mortal, even though he was a great sage, and the arrogance 
and extravagance of his ambition reached Indra’s ears, and 
the god decided to punish him, in his own perverse and deceit- 
ful way, and, of all the gods, Indra was known for his lustful 
nature, and inordinate love for the pleasures of the senses. And 
even though Indra was an acknowledged patron of the fine arts 
of music, dance and drama, his very craving for beauty, specially 
in the human form, was his undoing. Indra’s roving eye fell on 
Ahalya, and he thirsted to possess her. An ingenious idea flashed 
through his scheming mind. He disguised himself as a cock, and 
crowed lustily in the middle of the night, just near Gautama’s 
hermitage. The sage woke up and thinking it was morning went 
to the river to perform his morning ablutions. Indra, in the mean- 
' time, assumed the form of Gautama himself, and Ahalya dutifully 
submitted to his wishes, not dreaming for a moment that he was 
anyone else but the sage himself. Gautama, by the strength of 
his austerities, came to know of the deception, and, leaving his 
ablutions unfinished, returned to his hermitage in a towering rage. 
Ahalya was rendered speechless by this dual presence and she 
turned from one Gautama to the other, wondering who the real 
one was. The wrathful sage poured sacred water on his hands 


and threw it upon her, turning her into stone. Thus she was 
cursed to remain till Rama would redeem her. ` 


The second “kanya” is Draupadi, of quite a different tempe- 
rament and background, for she sprang from fire. Wife of the 
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five Pandava brothers, she was proud and spirited, born and 
wedded into royalty. She was the last person to brook any slight 
or insult. Yet, when her husbands lost all their mortal belongings, 
mcluding their crown and kingdom, in the game of dice they 
played with their cousins, the Kauravas, she was dragged into the 
public court — she, a queen — by her hair, because, in the final 
game, her despicable husbands had nothing left to stake but their 
wife. Duryodhana, King of the Kauravas, commanded his wicked, 
brother Dussasana to bring her before him, and he, in great glee, 
dragged her by the hair into the centre of the court. The fiery 
“kanya” made a vow then and there that she would not braid her 
hair that had come loose in the process, till she could hold them 
with hands that had been drenched in the blood of- Dussasana. 
She saw, to her great amazement and anger, her five husbands 
sitting in a row, with downcast faces and lowered eyes, and a 
great shame filled her that not one out of them came forward to 
shield her from this public humiliation. Then came orders from 
the King for her to be disrobed. In shame, despair and utter 
helplessness, she cried out to God Krishna. “O Saviour of the 
World! Protect me. I have ever worshipped Thee." As Dussa- 
sana leapt forward in great glee and pulled at her garment, and 
her husbands remained rooted to their seats, overcome by their 
sad plight, she stretched her arms heavenwards and sent her 


agonised heart up in prayer. Like the fragrant fumes of incence 


her soulful prayer reached up to the Lord and stirred him to 
he serene detachment with 


his innermost depths. Gone was t 
which he beheld human sufferings. He rose to Draupadi's rescue, 


and went on providing her with an endless garment. Dussasana 
pulled and pulled. His arms pained, perspiration dripped from 
his body, and he finally sank to the ground, utterly exhausted. 


‘kanya’ was the wife of Brihaspati, preceptor 


of the Gods. Chandra the Moon-god came to him as a pupil, and 
committed the unpardonable crime’ of falling in love with the 
wife of his guru. The fruit of their union was Budha, who was 
given a place among the nine planets. Chandra was cursed for 
his sin by Brihaspati, and would have gradually waned away had 
not Siva taken pity upon him and commanded that he wane for 

. onlv fifteen days every month, and regain his emaciated self with- 
in the remaining days of the month. Siva also pave him shelter 
in his matted locks, and the codling waters of the river goddess 
Ganga, who also rests there, soothed the cursed one. - 


Tara, the third 
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Kunti, the fourth “kanya”, was given a boon that whichever 
god she wished to invoke would come to her on recitation of a 
certain “mantra”. She decided to put this boon to the test, and 
called the Sun-god, Surya. As predicted, he came to her, and 
she found herself with child. She was yet not mature, and the 
child was born through her ear, and was given the name of Karna 
(Ear), She, being still unmarried, feared a scandal, and sent the 
child floating along the river. He was, in course of time, rescued 
by the royal charioteer of another kingdom, and brought up with 
the king’s children, the Kauravas. 


The fifth “kanya” is Mandodari, transformed from a frog 
into a mortal maiden, to distract the demon-king Ravana, who was 
abducting the Goddess Parvathi. The very image of purity, in- 
nocence and beauty, she is believed to be an incarnation of the 
Goddess Lakshmi. Her goodness and gentleness were a foil to 
Ravana’s overriding arrogance and constant defiance of the divine 
powers. Yet, she failed to save him from his ultimate downfall, 
though her constant counsel was always against his evil motives. 


These also dance-dramas, centering round the life and fate 
of each of these five "kanyas", used to be performed by the maha- 
ris, the devadasis attached to the temple of Jagannath in Puri. 
The purpose was to depict the greatness of each age through the 
medium of the dance, with the help of its subtle and immeasur- 
ably rich idiom. It can well be imagined with what: surpassing 
grace and loveliness each of these characters must have been 
brought to life in the magic language of the Orissi dance, the 
lyric enchantment of which style never fails to cast its spell upon 
the beholder. It is only when these “Panchakanya” vignettes are 
performed that one realises the richness, depth and intensity of 
dramatic expression that forms the core of the Orissi repertoire. 
There is a general notion that the Orissi dance repértoire does 
not go beyond the ashtapadis of Jayadeva, and a few Oriya songs 
by indigenous poets like Kavisurya Baladeva Ratha and Upendra 
Bhanja, and, while it abounds in rhythmic sequences of a light 
and lyrical nature and postures rerniniscent of temple figurines, 
its dramatic aspect is either negligible or does not reach up to 
any poets of passion and profundity. "Panchakànya" with its in- 
tensely moving characterisations disproves this notion and carves 
a splendrous niche for the Orissie form of dance-cum-drama. It 
is indeed a ‘heritage to be proud of, and twice blessed are those 
who, born in the tradition, have been handed over ‘charge of this 
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precious gift, like Guru Pankaj Charan Das, who has been taught 
this by his grandmother, Srimathi Ratnaprabha Devi, a well- 
known devadasi of her day. He has preserved this tradition in 
its pristine purity of form, and brought to it, moreover, the en- 
chancements of elegance and sophistication in presentation. Jajh- 
pur in Orissa has sculptured evidence of the Panchakanya charac- 
ters, and, to this day, this rare and enthralling theme has never 
failed in capturing the rapt attention of the audience and touching 
the very core of their beings. (IWI, 3-3-68, pages 20-21). 


SECTION VIII: NOTES AND NEWS 


1-2-1968. Glowing silks from Thailand, decorated calabashes from Chad, 
intricate Indian embroidery, chased metal pitchers from Morocco — these 
are some of the traditional products of craftsmen and craftswomen from ail 
over the world shown in the latest set of Unesco Art Education Slides to 
be put on the market. 


But these traditional skills are also being used — or occasionally re- 
vived — in the creation of uncompromisingly modern designs, and the set 
includes examples of experimental ceramics from Italy, a ricepaste resist 
batik from Japan, a piece of contemporary glass from Czechoslovakia, elegant 
silver jewellery from Bolivia, hand-made furniture from Denmark, 


There are thirty colour transparencies in the collection, showing works 
of craftsmanship from thirty different countries: all of them, whether in 
metal, wood, ceramic, textile or glass, reflect the uniqueness, painstaking care 
and devotion which is the mark of the hand-made product. 


At a time when there is increasing concern about the decline of the 
crafts — in the developing as well as in the industrial countries these 
slides give evidence that in many parts of the world the crafts are very 
much alive, and they may well serve to foster a greater interest in the 
subject, so that craftsmen will come into their own once more as truly 
creative artists. $ 

The slides, with an introduction and detailed commentary in: English, 
French and Spanish, were produced by Unesco in co-operation with the 
World Council.—(Unesco Features). 


1-2-1968. The Erasmus Prize for 1968, worth 100,000 Dutch florins 
(roughly $27,700), has beén awarded to the English sculptor Henry Moore, 
The Prize is awarded annually to persons or institutions for outstanding 
artistic, scientific or social achievements. .Part of the prize-money must be 
spent on a project which contributes to the development of European culture. 


The Prize will be awarded by Prince Bernhard in Arnhem on May 3rd. 
At the same time, an important retrospective exhibition of Moore’s works is 
to be opened in the gardens of the Kroller-Muller Museum. at Otterlo. 


— (Unesco Features). 


1-2-68. The most delicate and difficult part of the International Cam- 
paign to save the monuments of Nubia — the reconstruction of the Abu 
Simbel temples — will be completed in mid-1968. The two temples, cut up 
into 1,085 blocks, each weighing between 20 and 30 tons, have heen trans- 
ported and re-etected on the cliff-top nearly 200 feet above their original 
position, well out of reach of the reservoir waters at their peak level, The 


last block of the Great Temple was placed in position last September, the 
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joints are now being filled, and the temples will appear once more to be 
carved out of the solid rock. 


In the final phase, particular care is being taken to re-create the tem- 
ple’s original surroundings as: closely as possible. This entails the building 
of an artificial hill behind each temple with 320,000 cubic metres of rubble 
brought from nearby. To ensure they suffer no damage from the weight 


of the overlying rock, the temples have been backed with huge concrete 
domes. 


No modern elements are to be allowed in front of the temples: coach 
parks, refreshment stands, souvenir shops and other tourist facilities will be 
located some distance away, screened by trees, and visitors will have to 
walk the last 500 yards to the temple along a beaten earth path, 


This whole remarkable operation has been carried out by engineers, 
technicians and workmen from firms from 5 countries, and was, made possi- 
ble by contributions from more than 50 nations, Meanwhile work has been 
continuing on the dismantling and reconstruction of 22 other threatened 
temples in Egyptian and Sudanese Nubia. 


One final task, fraught with difficulties, remains: the preservation of 
the group of monuments at Philae. This islet, situated on the Nile between 
the two dams at Aswan, as long been a shrine, known as “The Peril of 
Egypt.” Its monuments — temples, pylons, colonnades and kiosks — date 
from the 4th century B.C. to the end of the Ist century A.D, and are of 
great archaeological and historic value. Until now the monuments have 
survived the floods which have covered them for nine months of the year 
for the past half-century. Now the new dam is in service, the temples are 
permanently submerged to nearly half their height and the stone is being 
gradually eroded by the daily fluctuations of the water level. 


Two possible solutions are being studied: the first involves isolating 
the whole island behind dykes; the other, dismantling the monuments and 
re-erecting them ^on nearby Ajilika Island— (Unesco Features). 


` 1-2-1988. The International Music Council Congress will meet in the 
United Státes'in September 1968. Theme of the meeting: "Music and Com- 
munications."— (Unesco Features). 


1-2-1968. A discovery of considerable anthropological interest was made 
recently in Israel by a French expedition led by Mr. Bernard Vandermeersh 
of the Sorbonne palaeontological laboratory. The team found two skeletons 
from the Mousterian epoch in the Qafzeh cave, near Nazareth, similar to 
those discovered in 1930 in the grotto of Sukhul on Mount Carmel, Some 
40,000 years old, the Carmel man bears a strong resemblance to the Cro- 


Magnon man who first made his appearance in Western Europe several 
thousand years later. 


It would seem that during the period when Europe was inhabited by 
Neanderthal man, two different type of homo sapiens existed in the Near 
East, one similar to Neanderthal man and another, much more advanced. 
It is not yet known if this latter represents a transitional phase or if he 
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was a cross between Neanderthal man and a more recent type, of central 
or South-West Asian origin. Pending the results of further research, carbon 
14 tests have already confirmed the age of the Qafzeh men as being between 
forty and fifty thousand years old.— (Unesco Features). 


1-2-1968. The following artistes were selected for Akademi Awards for 
1967. Music: Shri Amir Khan—Hindustan Vocal; Shri Ayodhya Pershad— 
Hindustan (Pakhawaj) Instrumental; Shri C. Venkata Rao—Karnatak Vocal; 
Shri K. S. Venkataramiah ‘Papa’—Karnatak (Violin) Instrumental. Dance: 
Shri Balu Bhagavathar—Bhagavata Mela; Shri Kalamandalam—Kathakali; 
Krishnan Nair. Drama: Shri P. L. Deshpande—Playwright; Shri Sabita 
Brata Dutt—Acting in Bengali; Shri S. V. Sahasranamam—Acting in Tamil; 
Shri Shreekrishna Pahalwan—Nautanki (Traditional Theatre) .— (Annual 
Report, 1967-68, Sangeet Natak Akadami, New Delhi). 


2-3-1968. The Smallest World — The Lagest Family. This series of 
colour transparencies was prepared during a seminar on international un- 
derstanding organised two years ago in Budapest by the Unesco Institute of 
Education, Hamburg, in collaboration with the Hungarian National Com- 


mission for Unesco. 


Intended for children aged 8 to 13; the series illustrates the interdepen- 
dence between peoples with the aid of. examples which siress the common 
preoccupations of men of widely differing origin and background, The 
folder, containing 28 transparencies, accompanied by an explanatory text 
in English, French and German, can be ordered from the publishers; V-DIA- 
Verlag GmbH, postfach 1940, 69-Heidelberg, Federal Republic of Germany 
price 28 DM.— (Unesco Features). 


countries met at Unesco Headquarters irom 
1l to 20 March to study a draft recommendation on the protection of cul- 
iural property threatened by public and private works. The recommenda- 
tion will be submitted for approval to the 15th session of Unesco's General 


Conference next November. 

nts today are endangered by a number of factors—dams, pub- 
n both from motor exhaust and industrial 
The international code being drawn 
better protection for threatened 


2-3-1968. Experts from 42 


Monume 
lic highways, pipelines air pollutio: 
fumes, vibrations caused by traffic, etc. 
up under Unesco auspices would ensure 
property, (Unesco Features). 


2-3-1968. The development of computer-aided design, the use of tape 
art, and the influence of the arts 


recorders, lasers and electronics in kinetic 
ientific thought: these are some 


on the development of contemporary sc! e 
ssed at a Unesco international symposium on 


of the questions to be discu: i 
“Technology and Creation in the Contemporary World" being held in Tbi- 
lisi, USSR, from April 9 to 13. — 

Is most outstanding authorities in the fields of aesthe- 
industrial design, theatre, cinema and music 
is are taking part in the meeting. 


Some of the work 
tics, the fine arts, architecture, 
and a number of expert scientis 
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The main theme of the conference will be the inter-relationships and 
mutual influences of the arts and sciences in. the past, present and future, 
Other general subjects will include: new materials and processes which 
serve to alter and expand the arts: new methods of reproduction and dis- 
semination of the arts; the influence of the mass media on the visual and 
dramatic arts; processes and products which are changing the nature and 
scope of architecture; and new forms of music produced by electronic and 
other technological means. (Unesco Features). f 


17-3-1968. “A plea for the synthesis of the northern and southern tradi- 
tions in Indian music was made by Dr. B. V. Keskar while delivering the 
first convocation address of the U.P. Sangeet Natya Bharati at Lucknow 
on March 17. Dr. Keskar said that musicians from the South had been 
visiting centres of Indian music in the north to study the tradition style 
of music of the northern region. He called for a reciprocal gesture. This 
exchange between the northern and the south should increase day by 
day, he said, and added that it would help a great deal in bringing about 
emotional integration. 


Endorsing the plea, Dr. Radhakamal Mukherjee, Chairman of the San- 
geet Bharati, said that it was essential for national emotional integration 
that the teaching of the Hindustani schools of music and dance should be 
supplemented by instruction in Karnatic music, Bharat Natyam, Manipuri 
and Kathakali dances. The interpenetration of the rich styles of music, song 
dance from different music-regions of India could not only powerfully con- 
tribute towards national like-mindedness but also bring about new crea- 
live patterns and movements in music. 


Dr. Mukherjee said'that classical music must come to more intimate terms 
with the far-reaching changes of the Indian landscape and of the moods 
and emotions of the Indian mind in the cycle of the seasons. The prevalent 
class stratification between high-brows and folk music should be mitigated. 
Musical instruction should include folk melodies in its programme. This 
would contribute to the development of fresh styles and patterns of folk 


music that had as ancient a history as classical music in the country." (CNFI, 
May 1968). 


29-3-1968. “The Bharatiya Bhasha Samiti, at its meeting held in New 
Delhi on March 29, urged Government to establish the Bharatiya Bhasha 
Sansthan (National Institute of Indian Languages) and to make necessary 
budget provisions so that it might be sei up without delay. The Samiti 
has made this recommendation for strengthening the essential unity of Indian 
languages through interlinguistic research and comparative studies of voca- 
bularies, forms, styles, structures and expressions; encouraging and coordi- 
nating orientation courses for teachers and training research scholars and 
interpreters; coordinating the work of State Institutes of Languages and 
producing suitable literature to assist in the change-over in the media of 
instruction at the university level, and undertaking linguistic studies with 
reference to Sanskrit, Urdu and Sindhi in case no other State Institute of 
Languages or other organisation does this work. 
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In regard to reference literature, the Samiti has suggested that its Chair- 
man should, in -consultation with the Sahitya Akademi, appoint a committee 
to review the work done on the preparation of distionaries, encyclopaedias 
and other reference books in various languages and to make further sug- 
gestions. It has also emphasised the need for compilation of functional tri- 
lingual dictionaries (English, Hindi and one regional language).” (CNFI, 
May 68). 


30-3-1968. “The sitar virtuoso, Ravi Shankar, denied in New Delhi on 
March 30 that he had departed from tradition in adapting Indian classical 
music for Western audiences. 


Speaking at a luncheon given in his honour by the Press Club of India, 
Ravi Shankar affirmed that he was a staunch traditionalist though he did 
modify the manner of presentation of Indian classical music to the West. 
Ravi Shankar said that initially he made it a point to give our music in 
smaller doses to the West. This gradually led to an appreciation of Indian 
music by the Westerners”. (CNFI, May 68).. 


1-4-1968. During the past fifteen years, enrolment in India’s primary 
schools has nearly trebled from 19,50,000 in 1951 to 51,50,000 in 1966. By 
the end of the current five-year plan, it is estimated that 91% of the 6-10 
age group will be receiving education. (Unesco Features). 


1-4-1968, The first number of Monumentum, an illustrated review de- 
voted to the problems of preserving and restoring buildings of historie in- 
terest, was recently published by the International Council of Monuments 
and Sites (ICOMOS), with the financial support of Unesco and the Belgian 
Ministry of Culture. 


This first issue includes articles on the reconstruction of the old centre 
of Buda, the restoration of 11th century wall paintings in the church of 
the Benedictine Abbey of Lambach, in Upper Austria, and the preservation 
of the Romanesque portal of the monastery at Ripoll, in Gerona, north-east- 
em Spain. Articles are in either French or English, with a summary in 


the other languages. (Unesco Features). 


1-4-1968, An international symposium on the interaction and relation- 
ships between the arts and sciences in the context of contemporary civili- 
zation was convened by Unesco in Tbilisi; USSR, from 9 to 13 April. 


Outstanding specialists in the fields of aesthetics, the fine arts, architec- 
ture, industrial design, theatre, cinema and music, as well as the physical 


Sciences, participated in this meeting. 


The arts and sciences have been, since the dawn of human history, the 
natural manifestations of the human mind and spirit, embodying man's need 
to assimilate his experience and to comprehend, control and change his 
immediate and universal environment. In former times there was no sepa- 
ration between the arts and sciences, artists and scientists; it was neces- 
sary for each individual, drawing on his abilities as artist and scientist, to 
invent and produce his own tools. implements, artefacts for everyday life, 
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work and for ceremonies and rituals. All members of the family were 
called upon to contribute in some way to this common task, Later in man's 
history, in a time of growing "specialization", "compartmentalization", the 
arts and sciences became quite different disciplines and have at times been 


viewed as “opposites”, possessing little or no intrinsic relationship in the 
human scheme of things. 


Today, within the context of rapidly expanding "technological Societies", 
new relationships are being found to exist between the arts and Sciences 
which affect not only the two disciplines themselves, but the present and 
future life of man. 


This project has been initiated and this international meeting called in 
order to provide for an exchange of thought and an examination to be made 
of a phenomenon which is of interest and importance in the world, and 
thus to the Unesco programmes in culture, science and education. (Unesco 
Chronicle, April 1968, Vol. XIV, No. 4). 


April 1968. A joint declaration on strengthening Asian cooperation in 
education was unanimously adopted at the third meeting of Unesco's Regio- 
nal Coordinating Committee on Book Development which met in Kuala Lum- 
pur during the last week of April. The joint declaration says: 


“We the representatives of Asian nations meeting in Kuala Lumpur in 
the third session of the Regional Coordinating Committee reiterate our re- 
solve to strengthen further the cultural solidarity of Asia and to promote 
in all possible ways cooperation in the fields of education, culture, science 
and communication in our vast and historic region which has to play its 
appropriate role in the affairs of the world and in the task of building human 
solidarity. We place special emphasis upon the need to make Asia better 
known to Asians through co-operative activities for the production of attrac- 
tive and authentic reading material about the historic cultures and the pre- 
sent-day conditions of Asian countries. To this end we shall endeavour to 
build up appropriate organs of mutual consultation using especially the 


resources and potentialities of national commissions for furthering regional 
cooperation.” (CNFI). 


1-5-1968. The American Society for Eastern Arts (ASEA) plans to tour 
two groups of North Indian musicians this coming summer and fall. The 
first group will include India’s leading sarangi player, Ram Narayan. (The 
sarangi is a bowed instrument with three main gut strings and thirty-five 
sympathetic strings). He will be accompanied by Mahapurush Mishra, al- 
ready known for his tours with Ali Akbar Khan, as his tabla player. The 
second group will include Nikhil Banerjee, the brilliant sitar player, and his 
drummer, Kanai Dutta, returning to the United States for a second tour. 
Both groups of musicians will be accompanied by tamboura players. To 
further the appreciation of North Indian music, these musicians are also 


available for lecture-demonstrations and limited periods of teaching-in- 
residence. (Newsletter). 


1-5-1968. A symposium entitled “The Social Structure of Cognatic Sotie- 
ties” was held at the annual meeting of the American Anthropological Asso- 
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ciation in Washington, D.C. on December 1 under the Chairmanship of G. N. 
Appell The purpose of the symposium was to re-evaluate some of the theo- 
ries and concepts of social anthropology that are the result of the past em- 
phasis on unilinial social systems in order to develop more universal con- 
cepts applicable to the analysis of all societies. (Newsletter). 


1-5-1968. The Department of History of the University of Pittsburgh 
announces the publication of the Historical Methods Newsletter; Quantita- 
tive Analysis of Social, Economic and Political Development. It is designed 
to fill the need for a cross-disciplinary channel of communication for the 
increasing number of historians, political scientists and sociologists who have 
become interested in the use of quantitative historical data. The News- 
letter will present a listing of current research, reports on conferences, ab- 
stracts of methodological papers, and brief methodological articles and book 
teviews. The editorial board consists of Charles Dollar, Oklahoma State 
University; Richard Jensen, Washington University; Samuel P. Hays, Paul 
J. Kleppner and Douglas K. Stewart, University of Pittsburgh. Correspon- 
dence regarding news items and subscriptions should be sent to the editor, 
Pal J. Kleppner, Department of History, University of Pittsburgh, Pitts- 


burgh Pennsylvania 15213. (Newsletter). 


1-5-1968. The Sangeet Natak Akademi honoured outstanding musicians, 
dancers and theatre personalities at the Annual Awards Ceremony. The 
President conferred Fellowships on five recipients, the Kannada playwright 
Adya Rangacharya, the theatre producer, E. Alkazi, the Kathak dancer 
Shambhu Maharaj, the Kuchipudi exponent Vedantam Sharma and Satya- 
narayan. Awards were given to several artistes of music, dance and drama. 
A five day long festival was held during which the honoured artistes gave 
performances to the public at free shows held at Rabindra Bhavan. (CNFI, 
May 1968). 


1-5-1968. President Lyndon B. Johnson led 2,300 artists and art lovers 
in welcoming the National Collection of Fine Arts to its first permanent home 
since it was conceived by the U.S. Congress 112 years ago as part of the 
new Smithsonian Institution. The Collection — emphasising American art 
over three centuries and totalling 11.000 paintings, sculptures and prints — 
is on permanent display in a Washington, D. C. Federal Office building, which 
is a massive example of Greek revival architecture, —— (American Reporter, 
September 25, 1963). 

1-5-1968. The National Institute of Social and Behavioral Science will 
hold its regular sessions for contributed papers at the 135th annual meeting 
of the American Association for the Advancement of Science, December 26-31, 
1968 in Dallas, Texas. Sessions are held in cooperation with the Section on 
Social and Economie Sciences of the A.A.A.S. Members of the Association 
for Asian Studies interested in presenting a paper at these sessions are in- 
vited to forward titles and abstracts of 300 words to Donald P. Ray, Director, 
Social and Behavioral Science, 863 Benjamin Franklin 
D. C. 20044, not later than August 25th. Papers should 


ecently completed research in the social sciences 
erhaps of, 


National Institute of 
Station, Washington, 
concern well-advanced or r 
relating to Asia, including interdisciplinary research on Asia. P 
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particular interest would be studies on dimensions of political and psycholo- 
gical education in Southeast Asia; transfers of professional human resources 
in underdeveloped countries; the political unification of China in the post- 
Mao era: preconditions, problems, and prospects; matters of regional security 
,East of Suez; the reconstruction of post-war Vietnam; and diplomacy among 


Asian nations. Selected materials of the sessions will be published —-(News- 
letter). 


1-5-1968. Columbia University announces inauguration in the 1968-69 
academic year of a special interdepartmental program in Buddhist studies, 
offered jointly ty the departments of Religion, East Asian Languages and 
Cultures, and Middle East Languages and Cultures.— (Newsletter), 


1-5-1968. In an article on Cultural Policies by Jacques Guerif based on 
the report prepared cn the round table meeting held in Monaco during De- 
cember 1967 under the auspices of Unesco the author observes: "In pre-in- 
dustrial societies in the West and elsewhere, what are today called "artistic" 
works and events werc closely linked to the needs of everyday life, It would 
therefore be a misconception to consider the "traditional arts" poor relations. 
On the contrary, their singnificance within a particular culture should be 
recognized, and they should be preserved so that they can be infused with 
new life, thus enriching the world’s heritage with new creations. 


The technological innovations in the media for communicating culture, 
sroader participation of the public and the transformation of ways of life 
are leading to radical reforms in the institutions for the dissemination of 
culture. Apart from the role they can and should play in the creation of 
tew art forms, the mass information media offer quantitatively a far more 
important means of access to culture than traditional institutions such as the 
theatre, museum and library. The cinema audience is a hundred times larger 
than that of the theatre and viewers spend hundred times more hours in front 
of television than in ihe cinema. In the past fifty years, opportunities for 


bringing people into contact with culture have increased several thousand- 
fold. 


Culture in the modern world is evolving rapidly; it is at present under- 
going profound changes which must be taken into account in drawing up 
cultural policy. The democratization of culture should not imply any reduc- 
tion of standards: The problem is not one of dispensing to the masses a 
“highbrow” culture which they would not understand, but of helping each 
individual, whatever his social and economic status, to develop all the facets 
9f his personality and tc play his part in cultural life, in accordance with 
his tastes and needs.— (Unesco Chronicle, XIV, No. 5). 


1-5-1968. In his address to the symposium on brain research and 
human behaviour which Unesco organised at Paris from 11 to 15th March 
1968, the Director General, M. Rene Maheu referring among other things 
to race and racial prejudice observed “As a Committee of experts convened 
by Unesco in September 1967 rightly pointed out in its Statement on race 
and racial prejudices ‘the peoples of the world today appear to possess equal 
biologica! potentialities for attaining any level of civilization’. In the con- 
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text of your symposium, it is justifiable to speak of an equality of ‘brain 
potentialities’. From this it follows that, provided they live in an environ- 
ment where their elementary needs are properly satisfied and provided 
they receive an adequate education, the members of the different 
groups which make up the human race are capable of attain- 
ing to the same, degree of mental development. .... It is, however, a fact, 
one that is abundantly exploited by the very people who are most directly 
responsible for it, and especially by the racists—that, although equality of 
mental development has been scientifically established as a potentiality and 
although it is an indefeasible right of all’ men, it has still by no means 
been brought effectively into being even in the highly industrialized coun- 
tries. This is because the realization of man's potentialities comes up 
against very formidable, very serious obstacles, real social scourges which 
in some cases are the legacy of the afflictions and iniquities of history and 
in others are the sign of our present incapacity to find a fair solution 
for the organizational problems created by our own technological advances." 
(From Unesco Chronicle, May 1968). 


1-7-1968. Unesco has produced a detailed plan for rescuing Borobudur, 
the colossal Buddhist sanctuary in Java, whose 1,400 reliefs are threatened 
with imminent destruction through subsidence of the lower part of the 


structure. 


Borobudur, undoubtedly the largest and most significant monument in 
the Southern Hemisphere, was built in the 8th Century. Crowning a hill- 
top, the main stupa, or shrine, is surrounded by 72 smaller, perforated stupas 
and four descending terraces with richly sculptured galleries, 


antle the temple and reconstruct it stone 


The solution proposed is to dism 
atures). 


by stone on a supporting structure of reinforced concrete, (Unesco Fe 


called Leonardo, has recently 


1-7-1968. A new kind of art magazine, 
ditorial staff in France, 


begun publication in the United Kingdom with its e 
Articles are published in English or French. 


Subtitled "International Journal of the Contemporary Artist”, Leonardo 
aims to be primarily a channel of communication between artists. Issued 
quarterly and richly illustrated, it is published by the Pergamon Press, 
Oxford, subscription rates, UK: £2; US: $6.00, (Unesco Features). 


1-7-1968. Ministers of Education and leading educational authorities 
from 86 countries took part in the 3ist session of the International Con- 
ference on Public Education organized in Geneva from July 1 to 10 (1968) 
by Unesco and the International Bureau of Education (IBE). Chairman 
of the Conference was M, Andre Chavanne (Switzerland). 

There were three major topics on the agenda: education for interna- 
tional understanding as an integral part of school curricula (this point being 
chosen to associate the Conference with Human Rights Year); environmen- 
tal studies, now regarded by many educationists as of capital importance in 
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keeping the school closely related to real life; and educational develop- 
ments during the 1967-68 academic year, in particular, improvements in 
mathematics teaching in secondary schools a subject on which Ministries 
had been specially invited to report this year. (Unesco Features). 


1-7-1968. In the course of his address at a Symposium of World Uni- 
versity Service at Leysin (Switzerland) in July 1968 Dr, Malcolm S, Adi- 
seshiah Dy. Director General of Unesco observed: “The University world 
is undergoing a quantitative expansion, unknown in its long history. The 
number of teachers, university buildings, books and teaching material, labo- 
ratory and workshop equipment, the examination system and teaching 
methods and conditions of university life and work generally have not kept 
pace with this expansion. This situation was bound to blow up, and it 
has. A second cause of the shattering truths thrown up by the university 
crisis is the intellectual challenge that the university community faces both 
with itself and in society. The pace and rhythm at which knowledge is 
incrcasing today is such that the phrases ‘information explosion’ ‘explosion 
of knowledge’, have become part of our daily jargon. In the scientific 
world alone, new ideas as embodied in new documents, are being produced 
at the rate of 15 million pages annually, 


If to this quantitative explosion is added the fact that the means of 
transmitting this information are undergoing a second revolution, we can 
begin to see the dimensions of the problem. The first such revolution oc- 
curred five centuries ago, with the invention of the printing press; its 
culmination was the Renaissance. Today, once again, with the completely 
new information system, at whose heart stands the computer and the 
card selector, the basic issue posed is, who is to communicate, what to 
communicate, to whom and how. The third cause of the university crisis 
is to be found in the moral dilemma that the Institution faces, The student 
is told that he must seek truth and finds around him the denials of the 
truth of life and liberty of masses of people within his country and out- 
side. He imbibes doctrines of equality and human rights and sees around 
him racism, discrimination and incessant violation of human rights. He 
is told that all true knowledge contributes to peace, international under- 
standing and human well-being, and he finds that this knowledge has led 
him to live under the giant mushroom of the nuclear stalemate, over which 
broods “a conspiracy of silence.” He is exhorted to bring the spirit of 
tolerance and charity to his work and to his fellow men and he finds all 
around him, in Asia, in the Middle East and in Africa, minor wars raging, 
in which thousands of innocent people are being slaughtered or maimed for 
life. It seems to me clear that the response has to develop along two 
broad lines, There must in the first place emerge a new concept of teach- 
ing and learning, involving a new relationship between the teacher and the 
student. The one-sided, one-way concept of teaching and learning is ante- 
diluvian because the teacher can no longer assume that his pupil is a blank 
clean slate on which he can write what he wills and how he wills; that 
he must he talked down to from great heights of wisdom and learning, And 


of course, here we have a come-back to sound and traditional pedagogic 
theory, (Unesco Features), 
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2-8-1968, The £ 1,000 Kalinga Prize for the popularization of science, 
awarded annually by an international jury chosen by Unesco, goes this year 
io the famous British scientist Professor Fred Hoyle. The prize, established 
in 1951 by Bijoyanand Patnaik, an Indian industrialist, is named after the 
Indian empire founded by Asoka 2,2200 years ago. (Unesco Features). 


6-8-1968. A general radical reform of education was urged by the 
Director-General of Unesco, M, Rene Maheu, when he opened the Inter- 
national Conference on Educational Planning at Unesco House on August 6. 
Some 300 delegates from 83 countries heard M. Maheu stress “the difficulty 
which almost all countries are experiencing in adapting their education to 
the rapid and far-reaching changes in knowledge and ideas, and even moral 
attitudes. However one may choose to explain it, the Director-General 
continued, “the more or less universal revolt of young people today should 
suffice to convince us, if we needed convincing, that education must be re- 
examined from top to bottom—its organization as well as its content, its 
methods as well as its spirit", Among various proposals to increase educa- 
tional efficiency, M, Maheu mentioned the more systematic use of modern 
aids and techniques, for “education, unlike medicine for example, has yet 
to undergo its technological revolution"; "learning by doing", which should 
include effective participation by school children and particularly students 
in their own education; the careful adaption of curricula to the capabilities 
and aspirations of pupils and students; and the extension of education beyond 
the confines of the school to include the increasingly numerous and various 
opportunities for training offered by society. None of this is new, at least 
in theory", the Director-General declared; "but almost all of it is new 
in practice. For past experience seems to have demonstrated quite clearly 
that these innovations can only be effective when carried out as part of 
a wholesale renewal of the school environment." But planning cannot be carried 
out by specialists working in a vacuum, warned M. Maheu; it must spring 
from the ideas and the joint efforts of all concerned, And not only admi- 
nistrators and teachers are concerned in education: students, parents, local 
communities, professional and cultural groups—in short, the whole of society 
ig involved. The Conference could play an important part in preparing 
for these reforms. The four main concerns of the delegates are the pre- 
paration of a world strategy of education in connection with the second 
Development Decade (1970-80); ways and means of introducing educational 
innovations; management reforms, such as the training of a new type of 


imaginative leader-administrator opposed to routine; and the best ways 
to use existing funds and find new financial sources for the future, (Unesco 


Features). 

9-8-1968. Scientists from over 50 countries will meet at the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization (UNESCO) head- 
quarters in Paris from 4 to 13 September to search for solutions as to how 
man could stop despoiling the earth and protect the fast-disappearing natu- 
ral environment for his own and his children’s benefit. The conference, 
known as the Intergovernmental Conference of Experts on the Scientific 
Basis for Rational Use and Conservation of the Resources of the Biosphere, 
will focus broad problems affecting the part of the world-in which life 
could exist, including the threat to the planet's resources posed by popu- 
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lation growth. Most scientists will attend the conference in both their 
professional capacities and as delegates of their Governments, In this dual 
role, they will be qualified to discuss rational ways of using the biosphere 
and empowered to adopt recommendations for action by Governments and 
International agencies. They will attack the problem from three standpoints 
represented by the conference’s three commissions; research education, and 
Scientific policies and structures. 


Four Major Themes: 


The conference’s four major themes will be covered in keynote addresses 


on: 


Man's health in relation to the biosphere and its resources, by Dr. 


Marcoline G. Candau, Director General of the World Health Organization 
(WHO); 


Food requirements and production possibilities, by A. H. Boerma, Direc- 
tor-General of the Food and Agricultural Organization (FAO); 


Qualitative and quantitative living-space requirements, by a representa- 
tive of the Secretary-General of the United Nations; and 


Goals for mankind and natural relationships with nature, by Rene 
Maheu, Director-General of UNESCO. 


These themes will then be discussed under the major items of the 
conference’s agenda. These include scientific concepts relating to the bio- 
sphere, the impact of man (his use—and misuse—of his environment), 
Science's role in planning rational use of resources; and lines for action 
through research, education and scientific policies. The two latter points 
will also be emphasized in reports from UNESCO member States on their 
past work, present problems and future prospects. (Weekly Newsletter). 


15-8-1968, A comprehensive display of Buddhist art is scheduled for 
the State Museums of Berlin next year. Among the exhibits will be testi- 
monials of early Buddhist universities and Buddhist medicine. Renowned 
Museums of socialist countries will loan exhibits for the display at the 
Pergamon Museum in Berlin, Objects of Buddhist art of Mongolia will be 
seen for the first time in Berlin. They will be loaned by the Museum of 


Ulan Bator, which has friendly links with the Berlin museum. (Democratic 
Germany, p. 11). 


27-8-1968. The United Nations Seminar on the Elimination of All Forms 
of Racial Discrimination opened in New Delhi on 27th August., 


Organized under the United Nations programme of advisory services, 
the Seminar has been arranged in cooperation with the Government of 
India. It is being attended by public officials and civic leaders from the 
following countries; Afghanistan, Belgium, Canada, Ceylon, Czechoslovakia, 
France, Guyana, India, Tran, Ivory Coast, Kenya, Malta, Mexico, Norway, 
Peru, Sierra . Leone, Sudan, Turkey, USSR, United Kingdom, United Re- 
-public of Tanzania, USA and Yugoslavia. Attending the Seminar are also 
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representatives of the UN specialized agencies, ILO, FAO, UNESCO, and 
WHO. 


Mare Schreiber, Director of the Division of Human Rights and repre- 
senting the United Nations Secretary-General, opened the Seminar, He 
outlined the United Nations activities in the field of human rights since 
the adoption of the Universal Declaration on Human Rights twenty years 
ago. He expressed the hope that following the Teheran Conference the 
Seminar will constitute a vital first step in this renewed United Nations 
effort to find ways and means for the elimination of racial discrimination 


in all its forms. 


Inaugurating the Seminar, Bali Ram Bhagat, India's Minister of State 
for External Affairs said that the acceptance of so many International Con- 
ventions of Human Rights by different countries is an encouraging sign that 
we are on the right road to the solution of the problem of eliminating 
racial discrimination. “But it is strange" Mr, Bhagat continued, “that 
achievements in the field of human rights cannot match the achievements 
of Man in science and technology, The world today is becoming smaller 
and more crowded and this imparts a fresh urgency and importance to the 
speedy realization of the problems and the pledge contained in the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights."—(Weekly Newsletter, Aug. 1968), 


August 1968. 1970 will be International Education Year, if the U, N. 
General Assembly accepts the unanimous recommendation made by the 
United Nations Economic and Social Council (Ecosoc) at its forty-fifth 
Session in Geneva recently. Commenting on the proposal in a statement 
delivered at the Ecosoe Conference on July 1, M. Rene Maheu, the Director- 
General of Unesco, said that the International Year should not be exclu- 
sively, or even mainly, an occasion for public celebrations of the importance 
of education. "At a time when the world's peoples are urging their govern- 
ments to increase the means for extending and improving education”, he 
pointed out. “discourses on the importance of education are superfluous, 
The world has no need for such propaganda, at any rate if vague and abs- 
tract; but it does need thought and action" Among possible lines for 
action during the International Year, M. Meheu mentioned as urgent object- 
tives; functional literacy for adults; extended access of women to education; 
reform of primary education and of technical education for rural develop- 
meni; and the promotion at all levels of new ways of teaching, especially 
in education for international understanding. The Ecosoc proposal will be 
fully discussed at Unesco's next General Conference in October.— (Unesco 


Features), 


August 1968. The names of 49 candidates from 36 countries have so 
far been put forward by governments and non-governmental organizations 
for the 1968 Mohammad Raza Pahlavi Prize for outstanding work in literacy. 
The $5,000 Prize established last year through the generosity of the Shah 
of Iran, will be awarded by M. Rene Maheu, Director-General of Unesco, 
at a ceremony at Unesco House on September 9, the day after International 
Literacy Day (September 8 falls on a Sunday). Last year's Prize was 
awarded to the pupils of Tabora Girls Secondary School in Tanzania for 
their work in the local literacy campaign.—(Unesco Feetures). 
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August 1968, A travelling exhibition of the largest and finest of the 
frescoes restored after having been damaged during the floods in November 
1966 is to go on tour to the United States, the Netherlands and the United 
Kingdom from September 1968 to June 1969, Organized by the Superinten- 
dence of the Florence Art Galleries, the exhibition is meant as a token 
of the city's gratitude to countries which have made an important contri- 
bution to restoration work, and also to show the high quality of the work 
performed. So far, more than 23,000 square feet of damanged mural paint- 
ings have been detached and remounted on new supports. 'The remaining 
3,000 square feet are expected to be treated by the end of the year. Most 
of the painted panels have also been treated, as well as over a third of the 
692 damaged paintings on canvas.—(Unesco Features). 


12-9-68. The Vikram University Ujjain which has been organizing the 
academic part of the Kalidasa samaroha every year will celebrate the Sama- 
roha this year from 31st October to 6th November 1968. The programme 
consists of a seminar, Symposium, Special and popular lectures, interuniver- 
sity Sanskrit debate competition open to all students of Indian Universities, 
intercollegiate Hindi debate competition open to all students of Indian Uni- 
sities, interuniversity Essay competition etc. 


21-9-1968, The writers of Asia and Africa are marking the 10th anni- 


versary of their first forum, which was held in 1958 in Tashkent, the capital 
of Soviet Uzbekistan. 


Celebrating the 10th anniversary of the Tashkent Conference, the writers 
of Asia and Africa again get together for an international symposium in 
Tashkent. The subject of the symposium is “Literature and the Modern 
World.” It is expected that 65 writers from Asia and Africa will come to 
the symposium, as well as guests from Europe and America, Major Soviet 


poets, prose-writers, literary critics and scholars will be taking part in it. 
—(Moscow News, No. 38, 1968). 


25-9-1968. An exhibition of 43 paintings by contemporary American 
painters will be on display at New Delhi at the American Library, from 


October 7 to 19, and the College of Arts, from October 28 to November 2. 
It includes prints, drawings and water colours. 


The exhibition is one of the elements of a programme on the theme, 
“Communication Through Art”, Other features of the programme include 
showing of art films, display of art books, and slide-lectures on painting 
and handicrafts, Similar programmes are schduled to be held at Punjab 
University, Chandigarh, from November 9 to 15; American Cultural Centre, 


Lucknow, from November 20 to 23; and Banaras Hindu University, Varanasi 
November 27 to 30.—(American Reporter, 25-9-1968). 


9-10-1968. The Mahatma Gandhi centenary celebrations in the United 
States were initiated on October 2 with a special ceremony held at the 
Andrew Rankin Memorial Chapel of Howard University in Washington D.C. 


Prominent speakers who participated in the event included the Deputy 
Prime Minister of India, Morarji Desai, Indian Ambassador to the United 
States Nawab Ali Yavar Jung, Congressman James G. Fulton (Republican 
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of Pennsylvania), Dean of Washington Cathedral, the Very Revered Francis 
B. Sayre, and Dr. William Stuart Nelson, Professor emeritus of Howard 
University, 

Mr. Desai who delivered the principal address, said: 


“This is not an ordinary centenary such as is celebrated in connection 
with many incidents or persons, but it is a centenary of a person who lived 
and embodied in his life the requirements and also the fulfilment of human 
aspiration for the whole world.” 


Congressman Fulton described Mahatma Gandhi as “an outstanding 
twentieth century world citizen" and “a Man of the Ages". I look to 
Gandhi as the Father of His Country, just as George Washington is re- 
garded as the Father of our country,” 


Dr. Nelson emphasised the Gandhian influence on the racial issue in the 
United States, He described how Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr. combined the 
Christian doctrine of love with the Gandhian doctrine of non-violence as 
“the most potent weapon of social reform and racial equality,” — (American 
Reporter, Vol. XVIII, No. 19). 


SECTION IX: REVIEWS 


CULTURE CHANGE IN AN INTER-TRIBAL MARKET, The 
Role of the Banari Intertribal Market among the Hill peoples 
of Chotanagpur by Sinha, D. P; Asia Publishing House, 
Bombay-1, 1968, pp. XII + 117 including Glossary of Local 
and Technical terms, Bibliography and Index, Price Hs. 25/-. 


. ‘The main purpose of this close field study of the Banari inter- 
tribal market, located in the Chota Nagpur Hills of Bihar, in 
India, is to make clear how a number of communities from a 
well-defined terrirtorry are brought together, once a week, on 
Monday, "to participate in activities signifying interdependence 
rather than independence and extension rather than isolation, of 
the people who take part", (page 9). The activities in the mar- 
ket not only have the usual economic value but also bear a 
social, cultural, and political aspect. 


Chapters I and II introduce us to the problem and its ap- 
proach. In Chapter HI, the author outlines the ecological setting 
while in Chapter IV he dwells on the ethnic components of the 
‘Banari region. A dawn to dusk activity of the tribes people at 
„the maiket with the commodities brought for sale is explained 
in Chapter V. The usual barter systera, now undergoing a change 
to cash exchange and even double barter dealings through middle- 
men are commonly observable in the transactions in the market. 
Chapters VI to VIII are devoted to a study of how the market 
serves as a place for settling marriages, for discussing tribal 
affairs, and for dispersing news about the latest aims of govern- 
ment, to spread ideas of hygienic living etc. In Chapter IX a 
series of working hyptheses are formulated based on the inter- 
relationship of the facts presented in the previous chapters to 
pinpoint some problems for future investigators. Chapter X gives 
a resume of the factors about the market already presented, with 
a special emphasis on the socio-cultural influences powerfully at 
work in shaping and urbanising the outlook of the tribes. 


This fact-finding report about the varied aspects of the Banari 
weekly fair is presented in an economist's phraseology. At present 
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such reports have only a historical value as weekly fairs have 
yielded place to modern daily markets. 


K. A. NILAKANTA SASTRI 


FATHULLAH SHIRAZI: A Sixteenth Century Indian Scientist, 
by M. A. Alvi and A. Rahman, Monograph Series 2. Pub- 
lished by the National Institute of Sciences of India, New 
Delhi-l, under the auspices of National Coramission for the 
compilation of History of Sciences of India, 1968, pp. 1 to 35, 
Price Inland Rs. 2:50, Foreign $ 0:33. 


In this small monograph of 35 pages, the authors have pre- 
sented an account of ihe versatile technical and literary talents 
of Fathulla Shirazi, whose dormant potentialities found their ex- 
pression during the period of the enlightened Moghul Emperor 
Akbar. One striking feature of the genius was that he was an 
isolated example of one, who, even in the sixteenth century in 
India contributed significartiy by inventing mechanical gadgets 
in the medieval ccntext. 


Born a Persian, f'athulla came under the powerful influence 
of eminent spiritual leaders, poets, mathematicians and scientists. 
Those teachers left lasting impressions of their genius on 
Fathullah, Abul Fazal, Badaoni and others have left some ac- 
counts about him in their narrations. He came to India, lived 
in Bijapur, till 1580 when he got a call from Emperor Akbar. 
Ee served the Emperor in various capacities till his death in 1388, 
and during the period his genius unfolded itself in the inventions 
he made, like the machine for cleaning gun barrels, a wagon- 
mill a travelling bath, the Illahi Era and other devices. À 
diagramatic representation of these inventions has been given in 
this work as also details of the Era he originated under instruc 
tions from the Emperor, Fathullah, it is said, has left no original 
writing of his own and it is for scholars interested in presenting 
him in a fuller perspective to do further research in the field. 
In the absence of any academic Institutions for fostering research 
in Science in those days, the faculties of Fathullah could not find 
Greater expression. Hence his work remains an end in itself. 


K. A. NILAKANTA SASTRI 


PALANTAMIL NUL SOLLADAIVU, PART I: Published by 
the French Institute (Pondicherry) as its publication No. 37 
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of 1967. 414 pages text and viii pages addendum, price not 

indicated. 

This is the first volume, covering letters A to Au of an ‘index 
of words in ancient Tamil literature’ prepared by a body of 
scholars commissioned by the French Institute at Pondicherry to 
produce this much needed and very useful piece of reference 
work. Scholars like Mr. N. Kandaswamy Pillai, Mr. V. M. Subra- 
manya Iyer and Mr. P. B. Seshadri were associated with this 
massive endeavour, and the guiding hand of Mr. J. Filliozat, the 
director of the Institute, is unmistakable. 


Though the history of reference literature of this kind, 
limited in purpose and performance albeit, can be traced to a 
much earlier period, serious attempts to put together all the terms 
found in ancient Tamil literature are of recent origin. Pandits 
U. V. Swaminatha Iyer and E. V. Anantarama lyer in their 
editions of Sangam Texts (like the Pattupattu and Kalittogai, eg.) 
have suffixed thereto elaborate and almost exhaustive indexes. 
“~The Pre-Pallavan Tamil Index’ prepared by me and published 
by the University of Madras in 1967 put together in a single 
volume practically all terms of historical or sociological signi- 
ficance and in addition to locating the expressions in the Sangam 
texts, provided meanings for them also. 


The work under review, however, is more ambitious in aim 
and will be more voluminous when completed for it is practically 
a ‘word index'—almost a dictionary—except for the fact that 
meanings are not given for the entries but only locations are 
indicated. 

The texts which are taken to constitute ‘Ancient Tamil 
Literature’ are the Tolkappiam, the Pattuppüttu, the Ettuttogai, 
Silappadiküram, Maximékalai, the Padinen kilkkanakku, Iraiya- 
när Kelaviyal, and Muttollayiram. This is the same as my Corpus 
used for the ‘Pre-Pallavan Tamil Index’ except for the inclusion 
of Muttollayiram and omission of Tagadür Yáttirai and Perun- 
dévanür Bharatam. 

The text has been well printed and makes reference easy. 
But an ‘errata’ and a ‘list of additions’ running into nearly eight 
pages prove how difficult it is, even for an institution as competent 

- as the French Institute, to save a large publication of this kind 
completely from errors; and to say this is certainly not to detract 
from the undoubted value of this work. 

B, 26 
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The principle underlying the choice of entries in this work 
is not very clear. The entries include not only verb and noun 
roots (eg. Adu, Ahil), and evolved words indicating objects and 
actions (e.g, Andanan, Arruppaduttu) but also words with case 
endings (e.g. Adanai, Ambinal, Adarku, Adanin, Adanodu) and 
phrases (e.g. Alamar kadavul) and familiar expressions (e.g. 
Arumarai Andanar, Perumporu] vétkai, Aravilai vinigan, Inmai- 
yadu ilivu). No distinction is made within an entry on the basis 
of the different meanings of the terms; the locations are all listed 
indiscriminately. But perhaps it was not the intention of the 
authors to concern themselves with indicating in any manner the 
meanings of the eairies. But the principle guiding the use of 
combined words like Aravali Andanan is not also clear. It can 
well be Ara ali Andanan, Aravaliyandanan, Ara aliyandanan or 
Aravali Andanan. But why the last form is preferred to the 
rest is not clearly indicated. But the Sandhi is used or dropped 
in an arbitrary manner, e.g, we have Aram Sey tingal as Arafijey 
tingal but we have also an entry Aram küru Avaiyam which 
should consistently be Arankiravaiyam. This is of no great 
moment but for the fact that the use of Sandhi will change the 
location of the word in.the text (which is Tamil alphabetical) 
and can confuse the reader. The two entries Ir idal alari and 
Ireluttorumoli dispense with or employ Sandhi and there is 
evidently no consistency here. A closer examination of the index 
shows that some locations are wrong like Ahal arai-Malai: 113; 
the line is 133 and not 113; Ahil-Pari: 12-73 ought to be 12:13: 
Ahavar: Madurai: 223 is omitted and Angàdi: Palamoli 908: 3 is 
printer’s error for 108:3. While all the meippadus enumerated 
in Tol. III:266 like Uru peyar kéttal, Oppumai kédal etc., have 
been indexed, it is not clear why the uttis listed in Marabial like 
Oppakkural, Orutalai molidal etc. have not been included. 


But these and similar errors of omission and commission can 
always be set right in a subsequent edition; and I am personally 
aware of the enormous difficulties which face the producers of 
works of this nature and dimension. ‘The research scholars in 
the fields of literature. linguistics and history are greatly indebted 
to the French Institute for this magnificent beginning, and will 


be um looking forward to the Subsequent volumes of this 
work, 


N. SUBRAHMANIAN - 
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THE SAGE OF KANCHI, by T. M. P. Mahadevan, M.A., Ph.D., 
Director, Centre of Advanced Study in Philosophy, Univer- 
sity of Madras; published by Sri Kanchi Kamakoti Sankara 
Mandir, Secunderabad, 1967, pp. viii and 98, price not printed. 


The superb imprint of the Sage of Kanchi (His Holiness 
Sri Chandragekharendra Sarasvati, the sixty-eighth Acharya of 
Sri Kanchi Kamakoti Pitha) on the flap of the book should invite 
anyone to read it; and having read it feel like the author that the 
acharya is a jivanmukta. The author asks him who doubts if 
Adigankara Bhagavatpáda in whose “single ascetic frame was 
compressed several millennia of the highest spiritual human 
history” walked this earth, to meet the acharya and understand 
for himself that like Adigankara he is a jivanmukta. 


The versatility and the divine personality of the acharya are 
described in detail in the nearly hundred pages of the book. We 
read significant events in the early years of his pürvaírama life 
and later to bear testimony to them. An Assistant Inspector of 
Schools found in Swaminathan, his pirvasrama name, the mak- 
ings of a genius (p. 5). As a student in the Fourth Form he 
acted the part of Prince John in Shakespeare’s King John so 
well that many of the teachers of the school went to his father 
the next day and expressed how greatly they were pleased with 
Swaminathan’s superb performance (p. 5). He sought to im- 
prove his knowledge of musicology by discussions with experts 
in the subject; he used to visit Gangai-konda-chola-puram and 
study the inscriptions and the niceties of architecture in the tem- 
ple there. The incidents of the Teddy cat and Ponnuswami cheat- 
ing him of his golden bangles. together with young Swaminathan's 
reflections thereon are a foretaste of the great role he plaved 
and plavs later as a universal sniritual guru. 


On 13th February 1907 the sage ascended the Sri Kanchi 
Kamakoti Pitha and up to this day his life is a unique record 
of austere tapas and selfless spiritual and humanitarian service 
to mankind. The Vijaya Yatra which began in 1908, the All- 
India tour (1919-39) and the later years since, are replete with 
the efforts of the áchàrya for the resuscitation of Hindu Dharma. 
on of temples, kumbhabhishekams, performance of yügas 
and hómas for the welfare of humanity, inauguration of Pandita 
sabhàs, holding Vidvat Sadas. construction of Adi Sankara Memo- 
propagation of Hindu dharma by lectures etc. 


Renovati 


rial mantapas. 
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these engaged his attention. Particularly noteworthy are some 
of his original and unique services, viz, the organization of 
Mudrádhiküris, the establishment of Jivátma Kainkarya Sangha 
for arranging for anüthapréta samsküra for destitutes who die in 
hospitals, prisons and streets, distribution of the Acharya’s 
prasāda to patients in hospitals during weekly visits, the institu- 
tion of "Weekly Worship" for the collective performance of 
bhajana in temples. The Unity Movement aiming to do away 
with religious quarrels among Hindu sects, the Tiruppavai and 
Tiruvémbavai meetings during the month of Margali is another 
original idea of the acharya. His. great interest in traditional 
culture relating to temples is evident in the Akhila-Vyàsa-Bharata- 
Agama-Silpa Sadas which the acharya organised for the first time 
in 1962 at Ilayathamgudi. Scholars and specialists, Indian and 
foreign were invited to present papers and give expositions at the 
annual sessions of the conference. By these conferences the 
Acharya seeks to revive ancient skills and arts relating to temples 
like the puppet-show, shadow play, Yakshagüna etc. Everyone 
knows the áchárya's tireless efforts for the preservation of the 
different schools of Vedic chanting and the promotion of Vedie 
learning. 

Hundreds of persons, high and low, in different walks of life 
have met the Acharya and received his blessings; Maharajas, 
princes and princesses, politicians, sincere seekers of truth, 
nationalist leaders including the Father of the Nation, Mahatma 
Gandhi. The talks at the interviews are given in the book. All 
these show the universality of the dchdrya’s love and anxiety for 
the spiritual regeneration of humanity. 


The book carries also an English translation of a discourse 
on Advaita given in Tamil on 13-10-32 in Madras and another in 
Sanskrit being a Sankara Jayanti message. In the former is 
expounded the philosophy of Advaita as taught by Adisankara 
Bhagavatpada and his important followers: the latter explains the 
significance of Sankara Jayanti. The exposition of Advaita philo- 
sophy by the acharya in these two accounts is masterly and can 
be understood easily even by laymen. 


We should be grateful to the author for having published this 
book for it will stimulate anyone who reads it to seek a darsan 
of the sage of Kanchi and receive his blessings, while he is in 
our midst. 


P.S. V. 
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